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TO THE 



Q U E E N. 



Madame ' 

When the First Volume of these Sermons was 
published, I did not presume to request the 
liberty of prefixing to them a name so iJJus- 
trious. Encouraged by the favourable manner 
in which the Public has received Two Volumes^ 
I now humbly beg leave, on the publication 
of a Third*, to lay them all before Your 
Majesty. 

Had I been in doubt to whom they could 
be presented with the greatest propriety, the 
public voice would instantly have directed me 
to the Person to whom I have now the honour 
of addressing myself. Discourses intended to 
promote religion and virtue can be inscribed 
to none more suitably than to One who, in 
the highest station of life, has ever supported 
the cause of religion by her conspicuous regard 

* Dr. Blair's Sermons originally formed Five Volumes ; and 
this Dedication was prefixed to the Third, which contained Ser» 
mons XXXL— L. 
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for it ; who hafcs':aife9nf j^ the interests of virtue, 
by lier distingtfifthjed 'Example; and who, by a 
happy unioit:crf %ft^ ^irriable with the estimable 
qualities, ha6::cottunjanded the love and respect 
of a great natron! '* ::;:; 

It is a signal bldssmg to a kingdom when a 
Person whose character would have reflected 
honour upon any condition of fortune, is placed 
by Providence in that elevated rank, which 
allows her virtues to shine with extensive 
lustre, and to diffuse their auspicious influence 
over a whole land. 

That this influence of Your Majesty's 
virtues may long continue to be felt; that 
while they alleviate the cares, and increase the 
tjomfort of our gracious Sovereign j while they 
improve the minds, and contribute to the 
felicity of Your illustrious offspring ; they may, 
at the same time, successfully exert their power 
in forming the public manners on a pattern so 
worthy of imitation ! shall be my sincere wish 
and earnest prayer. 

I have the honour to be, with profound 
respect. 

Madam, 
Your Majesty's most humble, 

And most devoted servant, 

HUGH BLAIR. 



TO THE HEADER.'' 



After the very favourable reception which the 
Four former Volumes of my Sermons have met 
with, both at home and abroad, I had resolved not 
to presume on offering any more to the Public. To 
this publication of another Volume, my present 
situation gave rise, being now, by the infirmity of 
very advanced age, laid aside from all the labours 
of the pulpit } and possessing, of course, more 
retirement and leisure than formerly, it occurred to 
me sometimes, to look back into Sermons, most of 
which had been composed a great many years ago, 
with a view to observe how far they agreed in the 
strain of thought with those which I had written at 
a later period. In reviewing them, passages some- 
times appeared which I imagined might be service- 
able, either for admonition or consolation to various 
classes of persons ; and the thought began to arise 
in my mind, that by employing my present leisure, 
as long as health allowed, in preparing some of those 
Discourses for the press, it might be in my power 
to be still of some use in the world. Encouraged 
by this idea, I went on to revise and correct one 
Sermon after another, often making alterations and 
additions, till the present Volume arose. 

* Originally prefixed to Vol. V. containing Sermons LXXII— XCL 
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Though the subjects of these Sermons be different 
from those which I formerly published, some of the 
same sentiments and expressions may occasionally 
be found to be repeated in them. This is apt to 
happen, partly from that similarity of thought and 
style which will run through all the compositions of 
an Author who is not copying others, but writing 
from his own reflections; and partly, from the 
coincidence of some general topics and allusions 
which recur frequently in serious discourses of the 
practical kind. Where any instances of this nature 
presented themselves to my memory, I found, that 
without altering the strain of the Sermon, I could 
not altogether suppress and omit them ; and as it is 
not often they occur, I did not think it requisite 
that they should be omitted. If the sentiment, 
where first introduced, was in any degree usefrd or 
important, the renewal of it, when brought forth 
under some difierent form, enlarged perhaps, or 
abridged, or placed in connection with some other 
topic, may be thought to strengthen and confirm 
the impression of it i With regard to errours or 
inaccuracies of any other kind, the Author must 
trust to the indulgence of the candid Header* 

HUGH BLAIR. 






SHORT ACCOUNT 



or TSK 



LIFE AND CHARACTER 



or 



ly HUGH BLAIR, 



Dr. HUOH BLAIR was bom in Edinburgh, on the 
7di day of April, 171B. His father, John Blair, a respect^ 
able merchant in that city, was a descendant of the ancient 
fiunily of Blair in Ayrshire, and grandson of the fiunous 
Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of St Andrew's, Chaplain to 
Charles I., and one of the most zealous and distinguished 
clergymen of the period in which he lived. TTiis worthy 
man, though firmly attached to the cause of fi^^eedom, and to 
the Presbyterian form of church-goremment, and though 
actively engaged in all die measures adopled ibr their sujqxnt; 
yet, by his steady, temperate conduct, commanded the reqject 
even of his opponents. In preference to all die other eccle- 
siastical leaders of the covenanting party, he was selected by 
the King himself to fill an office which, jfirom the circum* 
stances of the time, gave finequent access to the Royal Person; 
^ because," said His Majesty, ^* that man is..piou% prudent^ 
^ learned, and of .a meek and moderate calm temper.** — 
His talents seem to have descended as an inheritance to his 
posterity. For, of the two sons who survived him, David the 
eldest, was a clergyman of eminenee in Edinburgh, &ther to 
Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of Athelstonford, the celebrated 
audiol* of the poem intided The Grave: and gvandfiither to 
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His Majesty's Solicitor-General for Scotland, whose mascu- 
line eloquence, and profound knowledge of law, have, in the 
public estimation, placed him Indisputably at the head of the 
Scottish bar. From his youngest son Hugh, who engaged in 
business as a merchant, and had the honour to fill a high 
station in the magistracy of Edinburgh, sprung the learned 
clergyman, who is the subject of this narrative. 

The views of Dr. Blair, from his earliest youth, were 
turned towards the Church, and his education received a 
suitable direction* After the usual grammatical course at 
school, he entered the Humanity Class in the University of 
Edinburgh, in October 1780, and spent eleven years at that 
celebrated seminary, assiduously employed in the literary and 
scientific studies prescribed by the Church of Scotland to all 
who are to become candidates for her licence to preach^ the 
Crospel. During this important period, he was distinguished 
amoi^ his companions both for diligence and proficiency; and 
obtained from the Professors under whom he studied^ repeated 
testimonies of i^probation. One of them deserves to be men* 
tioned particularly, because in his own opinion, it determined 
the bent of his genius towards polite literature. An essay, 
Tli^i T> xoAtf, or. On the Beauti/idj written by him when 
a student of logic ki the. usual course of academical exercises^ 
had the good fortune to attract the notice of Professor Steven- 
son> and, with circumstances h(xiourable to the author, was 
qipointed to be read ie public at thecondbrion of the Session. 
TUs mark of distinction made a deep impression on his mind; 
and the essay which merited it, he ever after recollected with 
partial affection, and preserved to the day of his death as the 
first earnest of his fame. 

At this time Dr. Blair commenced a methodof study which 
contributed much to the accuracy and extent of his know- 
ledge, and which he continued to practise occasionally even 
after his reputation was fully established. It ocmsisted in 
making abstracts of the most important works which he read, 
and in digesting them accordii^ to the train of his owb 
thoughts. History, in particulary he resolved to study in this 
manner ; and, in concert with some of his youthfid aiffocitrt^eif. 
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The Sermons which it contains were composed at very dif- 
ferent periods of his life ; but they were all written out anew 
in his own hand, and in many parts recomposed, during the 
course of last summer, after he had completed his eighty- 
second year. They were delivered to the publishers about 
six weeks before his death, in the form and order in which 
they now appear. And it may gratify his readers to know 
that the last of them which he composed, thou^ not the last 
in the order adopted for puUication, was the Sermon on 
A Life of Dissipation and Pleasure — a sermon ¥rritten with 
great dignity and eloquence, and which should be r^arded 
as his solenm parting admonition to a class of men whose 
conduct is highly important to the community, and whose 
reformation and virtue he had long laboured most zeakmdy 
to promote. 

The Sermons which he has given to the world are univer- 
<;ally admitted to be models in their kind ; and they will long 
remain durable monuments of the piety, the genius, and sound 
judgment of their author. But they formed only a small 
part of the discourses he prepared for the pulpit. The re- 
mainder, modesty led him to think unfit for the press, and 
influenced by an excusable solicitude for his reputation, he 
left behind him an explicit injunction that his numerous 
manuscripts should be destroyed. The greatness of their 
number was creditable to his professional character, and ex- 
hibited a convincing proof that his feme as a public teacher 
had been honourably purchased, by the most unwearied ap- 
plication to the private and unseen labours of his office. It 
rested on the uniform intrinsic excellence of his Discourses, 
in point of matter and composition, rather than on foreign 
attractions; for his delivery, though distinct, serious, and 
impressive, was not remarkably distinguished by that magic 
charm of voice and action which captivates the senses and 
imagination, and which, in the estimation of superficial hearers, 
constitutes the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which regarded 
the government of the church, Dr. Blair was steadily at- 
tached to the cause of moderation. From diffidence, and 
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perhaps from a certain degree of inaptitude for extemporary 
speaking, be took a less public part in the contests of eccle> 
siastical politics than some of his contenqioraries ; and, from 
the same causes, he never would consent to become Mode* 
rator of the General Assembly of' the Church of ScothikL 
But his influence among his brethren was extensive: his 
opinion, guided by that sound uprightness of judgment which 
formed the predominant feature of his intellectual character^ 
had been always held in high respect by the friends with 
whom he acted ; and, for many of the last years of his life^ 
it was received by them almost as a law. The great leading 
principle in which they cordially concurred with him, and 
which directed all their measures, was to preserve the churchy 
on the one side, from a slavish, cornq)t]ng dependence on the 
civil power; and, on the other, from a greater infiisioa ef de» 
mocratical influence than is compatible with good order, and 
the established constitution of the country. 

The reputation which he acquired in the discharge of his 
public duties, was well sustained by the great respectability of 
his private character. Deriving from fiunily associations a 
strong sense of clerical decorum, feeling on his heart deep 
impressions of religious and moral obligation, and guided in 
his intercourse with the world by the same correct and delicate 
taste which appeared in his writings, he was eminently £s> 
tinguished through life by the prudence, purity, and dig- 
nified propriety of his conduct. His mind, by constitution 
and culture, was admirably formed for enjoying happiness^ 
Well balanced in itself by the nice proportion and adjustment 
of its faculties, it did not incline him to any of those eccen-^ 
tricities, either of opinion or of action, which are too oflen 
the lot of genius : — free from all tincture of envy, it de- 
lighted cordially in the prosperity and feme of his compa- 
nions ; sensible to the estimation in which he himself was 
held, it disposed him to dwell at times on the thought of his 
success with a satisfaction which he did not affect to conceal ; 
inaccessible aUKe to gloomy and to peevish hnpressions, it was 
always master of its own movements, and ready, in an un- 
common d^ee, to take an active and pleasing interest m 
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every thiug^ whether important or trifling, that hi^pened to 
become for the moment the object of bis attention. This 
habit of mind, tempered with the most misuspecting sin^ 
pUcity, and united to eminent talents and inflexible int^ity, 
while it secured to the last his own relish of life, was won- 
derfully calculated to endear him to his fiiends, and to render 
him an invaluable member of any society to which he be- 
longed. Accordingly there have been few men more univer- 
sally respected by those who knew him, more sincerely esteemed 
in the circle of his acquaintance^ or more tenderly beloved by 
those who enjoyed the blessings of his private and domestic 
connection. 

In April, 1 748, he married his cousin Katharine Bannatine» 
daughter of the Reverend James Bannatine, one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. By her he had a son who died in in- 
fancy, and a daughter who lived to her twenty-first year, the 
pride of her parents, and adorned with all the accomplish- 
ments that became her age and sex. Mrs. Blair herself a 
woman of great good sense and spirit, was also taken from 
him a few years bejfore his death, after she had shared with 
the tenderest afiection in all his fortunes, and contributed near 
half a century to his happiness and comfort 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitution of 
body; but as he grew up, his constitution acquired greater 
firmness and vigour. Though liable to occasional attacks 
fixim some of the sharpest and most painful diseases that 
afflict the human fi*ame, he enjoyed a general state of good 
health ; and, through habitual dbeerfidness, temperance, and 
care, survived the usual term of human life. — For some 
years he had felt himself unequal to the fotigue of instructing 
his very large congregati(m firom the pulpit ; and, under the 
impression which this feeling produced, he has been heard at 
times to say with a sigh, ^^ that he was left almost the last of 
*^ his contemporaries." Yet he continued to the end in the 
regular discharge of all his other ofiicial duties, and parti- 
4»ilarly in giving advice to the afflicted, who, from different 
qnarters of the kingdom, solicited his correspondence. His 
last summer was devoted to the preparation of this volume of 
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Seimons ; and, in the course of it, he exhibited a vigour of 
understanding and capacity of exertion equal to that of his 
best days. He began the winter, pleased with himself on 
account of the completion of this work ; and his friends were 
flattered with the hope that he might live to enjoy the ac- 
cession of emolument and feme which he expected it would 
bring. But the seeds of a mortal disease were lurking unper- 
ceiv^ within him. On the 24th of December 1800, he ccMn- 
plained of a pain in his bowels, which, during that and the 
following day, gave him but little uneasiness ; and he received 
as usual die visits of his friends. On the afternoon of the 
26th, the symptoms became violent and alarming: he felt 
that he was approaching the end of his i^pointed course ; and 
retaining to the last moment the full possession of his mental 
faculties, he expired on the morning of the 27th, with tfie 
c(Hnposure and hope which become a Christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was universal and de^ 
through the city whidi he had so long instructed and adorned. 
Its Magistrates, participating in the general grie( i^pointed 
his church to be put in mourning; and his colleague in it, 
the writer of this Narrative, who had often experienced the 
inestimable value of his counsel and fnendsliip, delivered on 
the Sabbath after his ftmeral a discourse to his congregation, 
with an extract from which this account shall be closed. It 
is uiserted here at the particular request of that very respect- 
able body of men who composed his Kirk Session, and who, 
by their public approbation of this tribute to his memory, are 
desirous of transmitting, with his SamKms, to posterity a me- 
morial of the veneration and esteem with which his conduct 
had inspired them. — After exhorting to contemplate and 
follow tfie patriarchs and saints of former ages, "who, through 
faith and patience, inherit the promises, the Preacher thus 
proceeded: 

<< In this competition for virtuous attainment, it may be 
*< often usefiil to bring down your eye, from contemplating 
<< the departed worthies of distant times and countries, to- 
^^ wards patterns of imitation that are endeared to you by 
*^ more tender ties. If, in the relations of life, you have 
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•* had a ^onnectioii, — if, in the drcle of your own &mily, 
*< you bave had a father, a husband, or a brother, who dis- 
" charged with exemplary fidelity the duties of his station, 
^ whom erery tongue blessed as the friend of God and man, 
^ and who died as he lived, full of faith and hope, place him 
^ before you as the model of your conduct — conceive hiih 
^ bending from his seat in the skies, pleased with your at-* 
** tachment, deeply interested in your success, and cheering 
^ yon in your labours of love. His image will be as a guardian 
** angel to admonish you when dangers approach, to rouse 
*• within you every principle of virtuous exertion, and to 
■** inspire you with strength to overcome. 

** Our hearts. Christians, have been deeply pierced with 
*^ the loss of a most valuable connection, of a venerable 
^ pastor, who watched long for our souls, and with the most 
** unwearied fidelity pointed out to us the path of happiness. 
** To you, and to the general interests of pure reb'gion,^he 
^* was attached by many powerful obligations. A native of 
« this city, and descended from a family, whidb, in former 
^ times, had ^ven several bright ornaments to the Church 
^^ of Scotland, he felt the warmest tendencies of nature co- 
** operating with die principles of duty, to call forth all his 
** powers in the sacred service to which he was devoted. And 
** by the blessing of God on his industry, he rose to an emi- 
" nence in professionjd merit, which has reflected distin- 
*^ guished honour on the city, on the church, and on the 
<• country which produced him. 

" It was the fortune of Dr. Blair to appear at a period 
'* when the literature of his country was just beginning to 
'^ receive polish and an useful direction; and when it was 
^ emulously cultivated by a bright constellation of young mto 
** who are destined to carry it to high perfection. In concert 
" virith them he applied himself with diligence and assiduity 
'< to all those branches of study which could contribute to 
•• form him for the eloquence of the pulpit. This was the 
^ department in which he chose to excel ; to which all the 
** force of his genius was directed ; and in which he soon felt 
^ that fai9 efforts were to be successful. For firom the veiy 
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^< commencement of bis theological studies, be gave presages 
" of his future attainments ; and, in the societies of his youth- 
^' ful companions, kid the foundations of that splendid re- 
" putation, which, through a long life of meritorious service, 
" continued to increase ; and which has procured for him, as 
*^ a religious instructor, access to the understandings and the 
" hearts of all the most cultivated inhabitants of the Christian 
" world. 

" To you, my brethren, who have long enjoyed the ia- 
** estimable blessing of his immediate instruction, it will not 
" be necessary to describe the qualities of that luminous, fisw- 
*^ cinating eloquence with which he was accustomed to warm, 
** and ravish, and amend your hearts. . You may have heard 
" others who equalled, or even excelled him in some of the 
" requisites of pulpit oratory, in occasional profoundness of 
'^ thought, in vivid flashes of imagination, or in pathetic 
^^ addresses to the heart. But there never was a public 
*^ teacher in whom all these requisites were combined in juster 
^* proportions, placed under the direction of a more exquisite 
" sense of propriety, and employed with more uniform suo- 
'^ cess to convey useful and practical instruction. Standing 
*^ on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, he ex- 
*^ hibited the doctrines of Christ in their genuine purity, se- 
^^ parated from the dross of superstition, and traced with 
*^ inimitable elegance, trough all their beneficial influence 
" on the consolation, on the order, and on the virtue of both 
*^ public and private life. Hence his discourses, uniting in 
" the most perfect form the attractions of utility and beauty, 
" gave a new and better tone to the style of instruction from 
*^ the pulpit; and contributed, in a remarkable degree, to 
" correct and refine the religious, the moral, and the literary 
^' taste of the times in which he lived. 

" The universal admiration which attended his ministerial 
" labours, was some recompence to him for the exertions 
** they had cost. But his chief recompence arose from the 
** consciousness of having contributed so eminently to edify 
** the Church of Christ, and from the improving influence 
** which his labours had shed on his own heart. For he was 
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at home and in himself, Uie perfect image of that meekness, 
simplicity, gentleness, and contentment, which his writings 
'* recommend. He was long happy in his domestic relations ; 
'^ and though doomed at last to feel, through their loss in 
'^ succession, the heaviest strokes of affliction, yet his mind, 
^' fortified by religious habits, and buoyed up by his native 
^^ tendency to contentmeht, sustained itself on God, and 
" enabled him to persevere to the end in the active and 
** cheerful discharge of the duties of his station ; preparing 
*' for the world the blessings of elegant instruction ; tender- 
" ing to the mourner the lessons of divine consolation ; guid- 
" ing the young by his counsels ; aiding the meritorious with 
" his influence, and supporting by his voice and by his con- 
*' duct the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of his country. 

** With such dispositions and habits it was natural that he 
" should enjoy a distinguished portion of felicity. And per- 
" haps there never was a man who experienced more com- 
** pletely that the ways ofimsdom are ways of pleasantness, and 
" that all her paths are peace. His Country was proud of 
" his merits, and at different times conferred on him, tlirough 
** the hands of the Sovereign, the most honourable and sub- 
" stantial proofs of her approbation : foreign lands learned 
** fiom him the way of salvation : he saw marks of deference 
** and respect wherever he appeared : and he felt within him- 
" self the gratulations of a good conscience, and the hope of 
" immortality. It was peculiarly delightful to see him in the 
** latest period of his life, at the venerable age of eighty-two, 
" looking back on almost three-score years spent in the public 
** service of his God, pleased with the recollections which it 
" gave, possessing a mind still vigorous and clear, the delight 
** of his friends, sensible to the attentions which they paid to 
" him, burning with zeal for the good of the Church, and, 
*• with all the ardour of youthful ambition, preparing the 
** materials of a new claim to the gratitude and admiration of 
" posterity. In this active state of preparation, with the 
** lamp of life still clear and bright, he was found by tlie 
•* Great Lord of All when he came to say, * it is enough ;' 
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^ and, after a single night of pain, to call him gently to his 
^ Test. 

^ He has gone to ^ve an account of his stewardship. -Ui 
^ The Church mourns in him the loss of her brightest oma- 
^ ment. Let us submit to the stroke with resignation and 
*^ reverence ; and as the most acceptable proof of respect to 
*^ his memory, let us learn to practise the lessons whidh he 
« taught*' 

J. FINLAYSON. 



March ISib, 1801. 
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On the Union of Piety and Morality. 



Acts, X. 4. 

Thjf prayers and thine alms are come tip for a memorial 

before God. 

T\HE High and Lqfty One, uho inhabiteth eternity, 
dwelleth also with him that is of humble and con-- 
trite heart. In the midst of his glory, the Almighty 
is not inattentive to the meanest of his subjects. 
Neither obscurity of station, nor imperfection of 
knowledge, sinks those below his regard who worship 
and obey him. Every prayer which they send up 
from their secret retirements is listened to by him ; 
and[ every work of charity which they j)erform, hoy 
unknown soever to the world, attracts his notice. 
The text presents a signal instance of this comforts 
able truth. In the city of Caesarea, there dwelt a 
Rcrnian ceiiturion, a military officer of inferior rank, 
a Gentile, neither by birth nor religion entitled to 
the privileges of the Jewish nation. But he was 
a devout and a benevolent man ; who, according to 
his measure of religious knowledge, studied to per-^ 
form his duty, prayed to God always, and gave much 
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abns to the people. Such a character passed not un- 
observed by God. So highly was it honoured, that 
to this good centurion an Angel was sent fix>m 
heaven, in order to direct him to the means of full 
instruction in the truth. The Angel accosts him 
with this salutation. Cornelius^ Tlty prayers and 
thine abns are come up for a memorial before God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers and alms that I 
purpose now to direct your thoughts, as describing 
the respectable and amiable character of a man, as 
forming thie honour and the blessedness of a true 
Christian ; piety, joined with charity, faith with good 
works, devotion with morality. These are things 
which God hath connected, and which it is impious 
in man to separate. It is only when they remain 
united, that they can come up as a grateful memorial 
before God. I shall first endeavour to shew you, 
V That alms without prayers, or prayers without ^ms, 
morality without devotion, or devotion without 
morality, are extremely defective; and then shall 
point out the happy eflfects of their mutual union. 

' Let us begin with considering the case of alms 
without prayers; that is, of good works without 
piety, or a proper sense of God and religion. Ex- 
amples of this are not uncommon in the worlds 
With many, virtue is, or at least is pretended to be^ 
a respectable aild an honoured name^ while piety 
sounds meanly in their ears. They are men of the 
world, and they claim to be men of honour. They 
rest npon their humanity, their public spirit, their 
prdbity, and their truth. They arrdgate to them- 
selves all the manly and the active virtues. Bui 
deivout •affeetioni^:.and reli^us duties, they ^at 

15^' ... 
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with contempt, as jK>unded on shadowy speculations, 
and fit to employ the attention only of weak and 
superstitious minds. Now, in opposition to such 
persons, I contend, that this neglect of piety argues 
depravity of hevt ; and that it infers an irregular 
discharge of the duties of moraUty. 

First, it jargues internal depravity; for it dis- 
covers a cold and a hard heart. If there be anyJm-^ 
pression which man is formed \jff nature to receive, 
it is a, sense of religion. As soon as his mind opens 
to observation and reflection, he discerns innumerable 
marks of his dependent state. He finds himself 
placed by some superior power, in a vast world, 
where the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are 
conspicuous on every side. The magnificence, the 
beauty and order of nature, excite him to admire and 
adore. When he looks up to that omnipotent hand 
which operates throughout the universe, he is im- 
pressed with reverence. When he receives blessings 
which he cannot avoid ascribing to divine goodness, 
he is prompted to gratitude. The expressions of 
those aifections, under the various forms of religious 
worship, are no other than native efiusions of the 
human heart Ignorance may mislead, and super- 
stition may corrupt them ; but their origin is derived 
from sentiments that are essential to man. 

Cust your eyes over the whole earth. Explore the 
most gemote quarters of the east or the west: Tou 
may discover tribes of men without poUcy, or laws, or 
cities, or any of the arts of life : But no where will 
you find them without some form of religion. In 
every religion you behold the prostrate worshipper, 
the temple, the altar, and the ofiering. Wherever 
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men have existed, they have been sensible that some 
acknowledgment was due, on their part, to the 
Sovereign of the world. If in their rudest and most 
ignorant state, this obligation has been felt, what 
additional force must it acquire by the improvements 
of human knowledge, but especially by the great 
discoveries of the Christian revelation? ^Vhatever, 
cither from reverence or from gratitude, can excite 
men to the worship of God, is by this revelation 
placed in such a light, as one should think were suffi- 
cient to overawe the most thoughtless, and to melt 
the most obdiu*atc mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to be a man of reason, 
nay, a man of virtue, and yet continue regardless of 
one of the first and chief dictates of human nature ? 
Where is thy sensibihty to what is right and fit, if 
that loud voice which calls all nations throughout the 
earth to religious homage, has never been heard by 
thee ? Or, if it has been heard, by what strange and 
false refinements hast thou stifled those natural senti- 
ments which it tends to awaken? Calling thyself a 
son, a citizen, a friend ; claiming to bei faithftil aiid 
affectionate in these relations ; hast thou no sense of 
what thou owest to thy first Parent, thy highest 
Sovereign, thy greatest Benefactor ? Can it be con- 
sistent with true virtue or honour, .to value thyself 
upon thy regard to inferior obligations, and yet to 
violate tiiat which is the most sacred and the most 
antient of all? When simple instindt teaches the 
Tartar and the Indian, together with his alms and 
good works, to join his prayers to that Power whom 
he considei^s as the source of good, shall it be no 
reproach in the most enlightened state of human 
nature, and under the purest dispensation of religion, 

17 
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to have extinguished the sense of gratitude to 
Heaven, and to slight all acknowledgment of the 
great and the true God ? What does such conduct 
imply, but either an entire want, or a wilful supl 
pression, of some of the best and most generous 
affections beloi^ng to human nature? — Surely, 
there must be an essential defect in that heart which 
remains cold and insensible, where it ought to be 
aflfected most warmly. Surely, such a degree of 
depravity must be lodged there, as is sufficient to 
taint all the other springs of pretended virtue. 

But besides this, I must contend, in the second 
place. That where religion is neglected, there can be 
no regular nor steady practice of the duties of mo* 
rality. The character will be often inconsistent ; 
and Virtue, placed on a basis too narrow to support 
it, will be always loose and tottering. For such is 
the propensity of our nature to vice, so numerous 
are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral con- 
duct, that stronger restraints than those of mere 
reason, are necessary to be hnposed on man. The 
sense of right and wrong, the principle of honoui^ ' 
or the instinct of benevolence, are barriers too feeble 
to withstand the strength of passion. In the tranquil 
seasons of life, these natural principles may, perhaps, 
carry on the ordinary course of social duties with 
some regularitjii But wait until some trying emer- 
gence come. Let the conflict of passions arise. Let 
the heart be either wounded by sore distress, or 
s^tated by violent emotions ; «nd you ^all presently 
see, that virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life; It is destitute of its proper 
guard, of its firmest support, of its ehief encourage- 

b3' 
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ment It will sink under the weight of misfortune ; 
or will yield to the solicitation of guilt. 

The great motives that produce constancy and 
firmness of action, must be of a palpable and striking 
kind. A divine Legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven ; an omniscient Witness, beholding us in 
all our retreats ; an almighty Govemour, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward, disclosing the 
secrets of the invisible world, informing us of per- 
petual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and 
of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : These 
are the considerations which over-awe the world, 
Ivhich support integrity, and check gui|t They add 
to virtue that solemnity which should ever charac- 
terise it. To the admonitions of conscience they 
give the authority of a law. Co-operating with all 
the good dispositions of a pious man, they strengthen 
and insure their influence. On his alms you can 
have no certain dependence, who thinks not of God, 
nor has joined prayer to his charitable deeds. But 
when hiunanity is seconded by piety, the spring 
firom ^hich it flows is rendered, of course, more 
regular and constants — ^ In short, withdraw religion, 
and you shake all the pillars of morality. In every 
heart you weaken the influence of virtue: And 
among the multitude, the bulk of mankind, you 
overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that morality without devo- 
tion is both defective and unstable, I proceed to 
consider the other extreme, of prajrers Mrithout alms, 
devotion without morality. 

In every age the practice has prevailed, of substi- 
tuting certain appearances of piety in the place of 
the great duties pf humabity and mercy. Too many 
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there have always been, who flatter themselves with 
the hope of obtaining the friendship of their Creator^ 
though they neglect to do justice to their fellow*i 
creatures. But such persons may be assured, tha^ 
their supposed piety is altogether of a spurious kind^ 
It is an invention of their own, unknown to reason^ 
unknown to the word of God. In scripture we are 
ever directed to try our faith by our works, our love 
of God by our love of men. We are directed to 
consider piety as a principle which regenerates the 
heart, and forms it to goodness. We are taught that 
in vain we address any acts of homage to Christ, 
unless we do the things which he saith ; and that Uyve^ 
'peace J gentleness^ goodness^ meeknessy and temperancet 
are not only the injunctions of his law, but the native 
fruits of his spirit.^ If therefore, while piety seems 
ardent, morality shall decline, you have full reasion 
to believe, that into that piety some corrupting ich 
gredients have entered. And if ever your -regard 
to morality shall totally fail ; if while you make many 
players, you give no alms ; if while you appear to be 
zealous for God, you are false or unjust to men ; 
if you are hard or contracted in heart, severe 
in your censures, and oppressive in your conduct ; 
theri conclude with certainty, that what you had 
termed piety was no more than an empty name. For 
as soon, according to the scripture similitude, will 
Utter watersj^wjrom a sweet fountain^ as such effects 
be produced by genuine piety. 

What you have called by that name, resolveis itself 
into one or other of three things. £dther it is a 
hypocritical form of godliness, assumed in order to 

 Luke, vi. 4€. Gd. ri 22. 
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impose on the world ; or, which is tlie most lavour* 
able supposition, it is a transient impression of se- 
riousness, an accidental melting of the heart, which 
passes ccway like the morning cloud and the early dew ; 
or, which I am afraid is too often the case, it b the 
deliberate refuge of a deluded and superstitious, but 
at the same time a corrupted mind. For all men, 
even the most depraved, are subject, more or less, to 
compunctions of conscience. It has never been in 
their power to withdraw totally beyond the reach of 
that warning voice, which tells them that something 
is necessary to be done, in order to make their peace 
with the Ruler of the world. But, backward at the 
same time to resign the gains of dishonesty, or the 
pleasures of* vice; Averse from submission to that 
sacred law, which enjoins righteousness in its whole 
extent, they have often attempted to make a sort of 
^^composition with Heaven j a composition wluch, 
though they dare not avow it in , words, lurks in 
secret at the bottom of many a heart If God will 
only dispense with some articles of obedience, they 
will repay him with abundant homage. If tliey Tail 
in good practice, tliey will study to be sound in 
belief 9 and by the number of their prayers, will 
atone, in some measure, for tlieir deficiency in cha- 
ritable deeds. 

But the attempt is as vain as it is impious. From 
the simplest and plainest principles of reason it must 
appear, that religious worship, disjoined from justice 
and virtue, can upon no account whatever find 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. To wJuU pur* 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith 
the Lord. Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is 
an abomination unto me. The new moons and sabbaths^ 
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the catting of assembUeSj J cannot (may wiih; it is 
iniquity even the solemn meetings.* — Cease, fooligh 
and impious man ! cease to consider the Almighty 
as a weak or vain-glorious being, who is to be ap^ 
peased by thy devout prostrations, and thy humble 
words ; or to be gratified by the parade and ostenta- 
tion of external worship. What is all thy worship to 
him ? WiU he eat thejlesh of thy sacrifices^ or drink 
the blood of offered goats ? Was worship required of 
thee, dost thou think, upon his account that thou 
mutest bring an increase to his glory and felicity 
by thy weak and insignificant praises? Sooner 
mightest thou increase the splendour of the sun by a 
lighted taper, or add to the thunder by thy voice. 
No : It is for the sake of man^ not of God, that wor- 
ship and prayers are required ; not that God may be 
rendered more glorious, but that man may be made 
better ; that he may be confirmed in a proper sense 
of his dependent state, and acquire those pious and 
virtuous dispositions in which his highest improve- 
ment consists. 

Of all the principles in religion, one should take 
this to be the most evident ; and yet frequent admoni- 
tions are ne/^Ai^dL^ to renew the impression of it upon 
mankind. For what purpose did thy Creator place 
thee in this world, in the midst of human society, 
but that as a man among men thou mightest cultivate 
humani^ ; that each in his place might contribute 
to the general welfare : that as a spouse, a brother, 
a son, or a friend, thou mightest act thy part witli 
an upright and a tender heart ; and thus aspire to 
resemble him who ever consults the good of his 

* Isaiah, i. 11. 14. 
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creaturest and whose tender mercies are ofoer aU Us 
works ? And darest thou, who hast been sacrificiiig 
unsuspicious innocence to thy loose pleasures ; thou, 
who hast been disturbing the repose of society by 
thine ambition or craft ; thou who» to increase thy 
treasures, hast been making the widow and the 
orphan weep; darest thou approach God with thy 
worship and thy prayers, and entertain the hope that 
he will look down upon thee in peace ? Will the God 
of order and justice accept such poor compensation 
for his violated laws ? Will the God of love r^ard 
the services of one who is an enemy to his creatures ? 
Shall a comiptet of the society of men aspire to the 
habitations of pure and blessed spirits ? — Believe it^ 
He that saith he Icdeth God^ must love Jus brother also. 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well. Seek judgmeni, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead Jbr 
the widtyw ! And then. Draw nigh to God, and hewiU 
drflw nigh to thee ; call upon him in the day oftroiMe, 
and he wiU answer thee. Thy prayers and thine alms 
shall then ascend in joint memorial before the Most 
High. 

. I HAVE now shown the evU of maiming and spUtr 
tmg religion ; of dividing asunder two things, which 
though in theory th^ may be separated, yet in prac- 
tice must always co-exist, if either of them be real ; 
Devoticm to God, and Charity to men. Let us con- 
aider next the happy effects of their union. 

llieur union forms the consistent, the gracdful, 
the respectable character of the real Christian, the 
man of true worth, if you leave either of them out 
of your system, even though you excel in the other, 
you can stand trial only in one point of view. It is 
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only on one side your character is fair ; on the other, 
it wiM always be open to much reproach. And as 
you dishonour yourselves, so you do great injustice 
to religion. For, by dividing its parts from one 
iaoth^, you never fail to expose it to the censure 
of the world : And perhaps, by this sort of partial 
tad divided goodness, religion has suffered more in 
the esteem of mankind, than by open profligacy. 
The unbeliever will scoff at your piety, when he sees 
you negligent of moral duties. The bigot will decry 
all morality, when he sees you pretending to be a~ 
fi>llower of virtue, though you be a despiser of God. 
Whereas, he who fears God, and is at the same time 
just and beneficent to men, exhibits religion to the 
world with iiill propriety. It shines in his conduct 
with its native splendour; and its rays throw a glory 
TOi!md him. His character ia above reproach. It is 
at once lEmiiable and venerable* Malice itself is a&aid 
to attack him ; and even the worst men respect and 
honour him in their hearts. 

This too is the man whose life will be most peace- 
fill and happy. He who fails materially either in 
piety or in virtue, is always obnoxious to the anguish 
of remorse* His partial goodness may flatter him in 
the day of superficial observation ; but when solitude 
or distress awakens the powers of reflection, he shall 
be made to feel that one part of duly performed, 
atones not for another which is neglected. In the 
midst of his prayers, the- remembrance of kijuslice 
wiU upbraid him with hypocrisy ; and in the distri* 
bution of his alms^ the prayers which the poor put 
1^ for him^ will make him blush for his neglect of 
God. Conscience will supply ihe place of the hand 
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coming forth to write over against him on the wall. 
Thou art weighed in tlie balance^ and art found want" 
ing.* Whereas he who holds both faith and a good 
conscience^ who attends equally to the discharge of 
his duty towards God and towards man, enjoys, w 
far as human iniiperfectipn allows, the sense of &ir- 
ness and consistency in conduct, of int^rity and 
soundness of heart 

The man of mere morality is a stranger to all the 
delicate and refined pleasures of devotion. In WQrks- 
of beneficence and mercy, he may enjoy satisfaction.. 
But his satisfactimi is destitute of that glow of ai9^ 
tion, which enlivens the feeUngs of one who lifts his 
heart at the same time to the Father of the Upiverse, 
and considers himself as imitating God. The man 
again who rests solely in devotion, if that devotipn 
open not his heart to humanity, not only remains a 
stranger to the pleasures of beneficence, but must, 
often undergo the pain arising from bad passion^. 
But when beneficence and devotion are united, they 
pour upon the man in whom they meet, the full 
pleasures of a good and pure heart His alms con- 
nected him with men, his prayers with God. He 
looks without dismay on both worlds. All nature 
has to him a benign aspect If engaged in active 
life, he is the friend of men ; and he is happy in. the 
exertions of that friendship. If left in retirement, he 
walks among the works of nature as with . God. 
Every object is enlivened to him by the sense of the 
Divine presence. Every where he traces the bene: 
ficent hand of the Author of nature \ and eveiy 
where, with glowing heiM^t;, he hears and answers his 

• Dan. V. 27. 
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secret voice. When he looks up to heaven, he re* 
joices in the thought that there dwells that God 
whom he serves and honours ; that Saviour in whom 
he trusts ; that spirit of grace from whose inspiration 
his piety and his charity flow. When he looks around 
him on the world, he is soothed with the pleasing 
remembrance of good offices which he has done, or 
at least has studied to do, to many who dwell there. 
How comfortable the reflection, that him no pow 
man can upbraid for having withheld his due ; him 
no unfortunate man can reproach for having seen 
and despised his sorrows ; but that on his head are 
descending the prayers of the needy and the aged ; 
and that the hands of those whom his protection has 
supported, or his bounty has -fed, are lifted up in 
secret to bless him ! 

Life, passed under the influence bf such disposi* 
tions, naturally leads to a happy end. It is not 
enough to say, that faith and piety, joined with 
active virtue, constitute the requisite preparation for 
heaven. They, in truth, begin the enjoyment of 
heaven. In every state of our existence, they form 
the chief ingredients of felicity. Hence, they are 
the great marks of Christian regeneration. They 
are the signature of that Holy Spirit, by which good 
men are said to be sealed unto the day of redemption. 
The text affords a striking proof of the estimation in 
which they are held by God. Amidst that infinite 
variety of human events which pass under his eye, 
the prayers and the alms of Cornelius attracted his 
particular notice. He remarked the amiable dispo« 
sitions, which rose in the heart of this good man* 
But lie saw that they were yet imperfect, while he 
remained unenlightened by the principles of the 
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Christian religion. In order to remove this obBtruc* 
tion to his rising graces, and to bring him to the fliU 
knowledge of that God whom he sought to honouTt 
he was favoured with a supernatural message £rom 
heaven. While the princes of the earth were left to 
act by the councils of their own wisdom ; while wdth-^ 
out interposition from above, generals conquered or 
fell, according to the vicissitude of hmnan things } 
to this good centurion an Angel was commissioned 
from the thfona of God. 

What can I say more or higher in praise of this 
blessed character, than that it is what God delights 
to honour ? Men single out, as the objects of dis- 
tinction, the great, the brave,^ or the renowned^ 
But he who seeth not as man seethe passing by those 
qualities which often shine with false splendour to 
human observation, looks to the inward principles of 
action ; to those principles which form the essence 
of a worthy character, and which, if called forth^ 
would give birth to whatever is laudable or excellent 
in conduct. Is there one, though in humble station^ 
or obscure life, whojeareth God and worketh righteous* 
ness ; whose prayers and alms, proceeding in r^qlar 
una£fected tenour, bespeak the upright, the tender, 
the devout heart ? Those alms and prayers come up 
in memorial before that God who is no respecter qf 
persons. The Almighty beholds him from his throne 
with complacency. Divine illumination is ready to 
instruct him. Angels minister to him. They now 
mark him out on earth as their future as30ciate ; and 
for him they make ready in paradise the white robes, 
the pabns, and the sceptres of the just. 

To this honour, to this blessedness, let out hearts 
continually aspire j and throughout the whole, jof life. 
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let those solemn and sacred words with which I con- 
clude, sound in our ears, and be the great directory 
of our conduct* He hath shewed thee^ O many what 
is good ; and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee^ but — to dojicstly and love mercy — and to walk 
humbhf with thy God ? 



* Micah, vi. 8, 
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SERMON 11. 



On the Influence of Religion upon Adversity. 



Psalm xxvii. 5. 

In tlw time qftrouble^ he shall hide me in his pavilion ; 
in tJie secret qf his tabernacle shall he hide me ; he 
shall set me upon a rock. 

npHE life of man has always been a very mixed 
state, iull of uncertainty and vicissitudes, of 
anxieties and fears. In every religious audience, 
there are many who fall under the denomination of 
the unfortunate ; and the rest are ignorant how socm 
they may be called to join them. For the prosperity 
of no man on earth is stable and assured. Dark 
clouds may soon gather over the heads of those 
whose sky is now most bright. In the midst of the 
deceitful calm which they enjoy, the storm that is 
to overwhelm them has perhaps already begun to 
ferment. ][f a man live many yearSy and rejoice in 
them all ; yet let Mm remember the days qf darkness^ 
for tJiey shall be many.* 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no study can appear 
more important, than how to be suitably prepared 
for the misfortimes of life ; so as to contemplate thaoi 
in prospect without dismay, and, if they must befa]» 
to bear them without dejection. Throughout eveiy 

• Eccles. xi. 8. 
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age, the wisdom of the wise, the treasures of the 
rich, and the power of the mighty, have been em- 
ployed, either in guarding their state against the 
approach of distress, or in rendering themselves less^ 
vulnerable by its attacks. Power has endeavoured 
to remove adversity to a distance ; Philosophy has 
studied when it drew nigh, to conquer it by patience ; 
and Wealth has sought out every pleasure that can 
compensate or alleviate pain. 

While the wisdom of the world is thus occupied. 
Religion has been no less attentive to the same im- 
portant object. It informs us in the text, of a pavi- 
lion^ which God erects to shelter his servants in tfie 
time qf trouble ; of a secret place in his tabernacle^ into 
which he brings them ; of a rock on which he sets t/iem 
up ; and elsewhere he tells us, of a shield and a 
buckler y which he spreads before them, to cover them 
from the terrour by night , and the arrow that Jlicth by 
day. Now of what nature are those instruments of 
defence which God is represented as providing witli 
such solicitous t:are for those who fear him ? Has he 
reared up any bulwarks, impregnable by misfortune, 
in order to separate the pious and virtuous from the 
test o£ mankind, and to screen them from the com- 
Qdon disasters of life ? No ; to those disasters we 
bdiold them liable no less than others. The defence 
which religion provides, is altogether of an internal 
kind. It is the heart, not the outward state, which 
it professes to guard. When the time qf trouble 
comes, as come it must to all, it places good men 
undei* the pavilion of the Almighty, by affording them 
that security and peace which arise from the belief, 
oS Divine protection. It brings them into the secret 
of Ms tabernacle^ by opening to them sources of con- 
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sola4ion which are hidden from others. By that 
strength of mind with which it endows them, it sets 
them up upon a f^ock, against which the tempest may 
violently beat, but which it cannot shake. 

How far the comforts proceeding from religi<m 
merit those high titles under which they are here 
figuratively described, I shall in this discourse ^i- 
deavour to shew. I shall for this end compare to- 
gether the situation of bad men, and that of the good, 
when both are suffering the misfortunes of life ; and 
then make such improvement as the subject will na- 
turally suggest. 

I. Religion prepares the mind for encountering^ 
with fortitude, the most severe shocks of adversity ; 
whereas vice, by its natural influence on the temper, 
tends to produce dejection under the slightest trials. 
While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and 
extend their connections, they imagine that they are 
strengthening themselves against all the possible 
vicissitudes of life. They say in their hearts, Mjf 
mountain stands strongs and I shall never be moved. 
But so fatal is their delusion, that, instead of strength- 
ening, they are weakening, that which can only sup- 
port them when those vicissitudes come. It is their 
mind which must then support them.; and their 
mind, by their sensual attachments, is corrupted and 
enfeebled. Addicted with intemperate fondness to 
the pleasures of the world, they incur two great and 
certain evils j they both exclude themselves from 
every resource except the world ; and they increase 
their sensibility to every blow which comes upon them 
from that quaker. 

They have neither principles nor temper which 

17 
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can stand the assault of trouble. They have no prin- 
dpies which lead them to look beyond the ordinary 
rotati<»i of events ; and, therefore, when misfortunes 
invidhre them, the prospect must be comfortless on 
every side. Their crimes have disquaUfied them 
from looking up to the assistance of any higher power 
than their own ability, or for rel3dng on any better 
guide than their own wisdom. And as from princi- 
ple they can derive no support, so in a temper cor- 
hipted by prosperity they find no reliefl TTiey have 
lest that moderation of mind which enables a wise 
man to accommodate himself to his situation. Long 
ted with Mse hopes, they are exasperated and stung 
by every disappointment Luxurious and effeminate, 
they can bear no uneasiness. Proud and presump- 
tuous, they can brook no opposition. By nourishing 
dispositions which so little suit this uncertain state, 
they have infused a double portion of bitterness into 
the cup of woe ; they have sharpened the edge of 
that sword which is lifted up to smite them. Stran- 
gers to all the temperate satisfactions of a good and 
9 pure mind; strangers to every pleasure except 
ikhat was seasoned by vice or vanity, their adversity 
ii to the last degree disconsolate. Health and opu- 
lence were the two pillars on which they rested. 
Shake either of them, and their whole edifice of hope 
and comfort falls. Prostrate and forlorn, they are 
left oa the ground, obliged to. join with the man of 
Ephraimin his abject lamentation, The^ have taken 
moDoy^miy gods w/iich I have made, and what have I 
more /* <— Such are the causes to which we must as- 
cribe the broken spirits, the peevish temper, and im- 

' , * Judges, xviii. 24>. 
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patient passions, that so often attend the declining 
age, or fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

But how different is the condition of a truly good 
man in those trying situations of life ! Religion had 
gradually prepared his mind for all the events of this 
inconstant state. It had instructed him in the na- 
ture of true happiness. It had early weaned him 
from the undue love of the world, by discovering to 
him its vanity, and by setting higher prospects in his 
view. AiBBictions do not attack him by surprise, and 
therefore do not overwhelm hinu He was equipped 
for the storm, as well as the calm, in this dubious 
navigation of life. Under those conditions he knew 
himself to be brought hither, that he was not to re* 
tain always the enjoyment of what he loved : And 
therefore he is not overcome by disappointment, 
when that which is mortal, dies ; when that which is 
mutable, begins to change ; and when that which he 
knew to be transient, passes away. 

All the principles which religion teaches, and all 
the habits which it forms, are favourable to strength 
of mind. It will be found, that whatever purifies, 
fortifies also the heart In the course of living rig/U'^ 
eoush/j soberh/j and godly^ a good man acquires a 
steady and well-governed spirit Trained, by Divine 
grace, to enjoy with moderation the advantages of 
the world, neither lifted up by success, nor enerv- 
ated with sensuality, he meets the changes in his lot 
without unmanly dejection. He is inured to tempe- 
rance and restraint He has learned firmness and 
self-command. He is accustomed to look up to that 
Supreme Providence, which disposes of human affiurs^ 
not with reverence only, but with trust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to him not merely a 
season of barren jo}% but productive of much useful 
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improvement He had cultivated his mind. He 
had stored it with useful knowledge, with good prin- 
ciples, and virtuous 'dispositions. These resources 
remain entire, when the days of trouble come. They 
remain with him in sickness, as in health ; in poverty, 
as in the midst of riches ; in his dark and solitary 
hours, no less than when surrounded with friencb 
and gay society. From the glare of prosperity he 
can, without dejection, withdraw into the shade. 
Excluded from several advantages of the world, he 
may be obliged to retreat into a narrower circle, but 
within that circle he will fmd many comforts left. 
His chief pleasures were alwsiys of the calm, inno- 
cent, and temperate kind; and over thes^ the 
changes of the world have the least power. His 
mind is a kingdom to him ; and he can still enjoy it. 
The world did not bestow upon him all his enjoy- 
ments ; and therefore it is not in the power of the 
worlds by its most cruel attacks, to caray them all away^ 

II. The distresses of life are alleviated to good 
men by reflections on their past conduct ; while, by 
such reflections, they are' highly aggravated to the 
bad. During the gay and active periods of 11^ sin- 
ners elude, in some measure, the force of conscience. 
Carried round in the world of affiurs and pleasures ; 
intent on contrivance or eager in pursiut ; amused 
by hope, or elated by enjojrment ; they are sheltered 
by that crowd of trifles which surrounds them ftom 
senous thought. But conscience is too great a power, 
to remain always suppressed. There is in every 
man'^s life, a period when he shall be made to stand 
forth aa a real object to lus own view : And when 
tliat penriod comes, woe ta huh who is galled by the 
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sight ! In the dark and solitary hour of distress^ vnth 
a mind hurt smd sore from some recent wound of 
fortune, how shall he bear to have his character fof 
the first time disclosed to him in that humiliating 
light under which guilt will necessarily present it ? 
Then the recollection of the past becomes dreadfi^ 
It exhibits to him a life thrown away on vanities and 
follies, or consumed in flagitiousness and sin ; no star 
tion properly supported ; no material duties fulfilbed. 
Crimes which once had been easily palliated, rise 
before him in tlieir native deformity. The sense of 
guilt mixes itself with all that has bcfalleu hinu 
He beholds, or thinks tliat he beholds, the hand, oi' 
the God whom he hath oj9ended, openly stretched out 
against him. *-i- At a season when a man stands most 
in need of support, how intolerable is the weight of 
this additional load, aggravating the depression of 
disease, disappointment, or old age ! How miserable 
his state, who is condemned to endure at once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexations of calamity! 
The spirit qfa man may sustain his infirmities ; Imt a 
wounded spirit who can bear ? 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear conscience, 
envoys, in the worst conjunctures of -human life, a 
peace, a dignity, an elevation of mind peculiar to 
virtue. The testimony of a good conscience is in- 
deed to be always distinguished from that preiiump* 
tuous boast of innocence, which every good Christiin 
totally disclaims. The better he is, he wiH be the 
more humble and sensible of his failings* But tboogh 
lie acknowledge that he can claim nothing fh)m Gad 
upon the footing of desert, yet he can trust i» his 
mercifhl acceptance through Jesus Christ, accofding 
to the terms of the GospeL He can bqie that his 
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frayers and his abns haoe come up in memorial before 
Go(L The piety and virtue of his f8rmer life were 
as seeds sown in his prosperous state, of which he 
re^ the fruits in the season of adversity. The 
riches, the pleasures, and the friends of the world, 
may have made rcings to themselves andjloum away. 
Bat the improvement which he made of those advan- 
tages while they lasted, the temperate spirit with 
which he enjoyed them, the beneficent actions which 
he performed, and the good example which he set 
to others, remain behind. By the memory of these 
he enjoys his prosperity a second time in reflection ; 
and perhaps this second and reflected enjoyment is 
not inierior to the first It arrives at a more critical 
^pd needful time. It aflbrds him the high satis^* 
tion of having extracted lasting pleasure from that 
which is short, and of having flxed that which by its 
nature was changing. — " If my race be now about 
^ to end, I have this comfort, that it has not been 
«« run in vain. / have fought the good fight ; I haoe- 
" kept thefiuth. My mind has no load. Futurity 
•• has no terrours. I have endeavoured to do my 
« duty, and to make my peace with God. I leave 
^ the rest to Heaven.** These are the rieflections 
which to the upright make light arise in darkness / 
reflections which cheer the lonely house of virtuous 
poveriy, and attend the conscientious suflerer into 
prison or exile ; which soothe the complaints of grief, 
Ughten the pressure of old age, and fbmiA to the 
b^ of mckness, a cordial of more grateful relish, 
and more sovereign virtue, than any which the w<Mid 
can aflford. 

Look abroad into life, and you will And the gene- 
ral sense of mankind bearing witness to this import* 
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ant truth, that mind is superioiir to ibrtuue ; that 
what one feels within is of much greater importance 
than all that befalls him without. Let a man be 
brought into some such severe and trying situatioiiy 
as fixes the attention of the public on his behaviour. 
The first question which we put concerning him» is 
not. What does he suffer ? but. How does he bear it ? 
Has he a quiet mind ? or, Does he appear to be un- 
happy within? If we judge him to be composed 
and firm, resigned to Providence, and supported by 
conscious integrity, his character rises, and his mi* 
sery lessens in our view. We esteem and admire^ 
rather than pity him. Recollect what holy men 
have endured for the sake of conscience, and with 
what cheerfulness they have suffered. On the other 
hand, when conscience has concurred with outward 
misfortunes in distressing the guilty, think of the . 
dreadful consequences which have ensued. How 
often, upon a reverse of fortune, afler abused pros- 
perity, have they madly hurried themselves over. 
that precipice from which there is no return; and,- 
in what nature most abhors, the voluntary extinction, 
of life, have sought relief fix)m that torment of 
reflection, which was become too great for them to 
bear? 

Never tlien allow yourselves to imagine that mis- 
fortunes alone form the chief misery of man. None 
but the guilty are completely misertable. The mis- 
giving and distrust, the accusations and reproaches 
of their minds, the sense of having drawn down upon 
their heads the evils which they suffer, and the terri- 
fying expectation of more and worse evils to come ; 
these are the essential ingredients of human misery. 
They not only whet the edge, but they envenom the 
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darto of affliction^ and add poison to the wound* 
j^^ Whereas, when misfortunes a»»ail a good man, they 
;^ OllPy ^<^ such fatal auxiliaries in their train ; they 
mfy ruffle the surftce of his soul ; but there is a 
Strength within, which resists their fiuther impression. 
The constitution of his mind is sound. The world 
can inflict upon it no wounds, but what admit of 
cure. 

III. Ill men, in the time of trouble, can look up 
to no protector : while good men commit themselveSy 
with trust and hope, to the care of Heaven. The 
human mind, naturally feeble, is made to fed all its 
weakness by the pressure of adversity. Dgected 
with evils which overpower its strength, it relies no 
longer on itselC It casts every where around, a 
wishing, exploring eye, for some shelter to screeut. 
some power to uphold it ; and if, when abandoned 
by the world, it can find nothing to which it may fly 
in the room of the world, its state is truly forlorn. 
Now, whither should the ungodly, in this situation, 
turn for aid? Afler having contended with the 
stwms of adverse fortune till their spirits are exhaust- 
ed, gladly would they retreat at last to the sanctuaiy 
of religion. But that sanctuary is shut against them; 
nay, it is environed with terrours. They behold 
there, not a Protector to whom they can fly, but a 
Judge whom they dread ; and in those moments when 
they need his friendship the most, they are reduced 
to deprecate his wrath. If he once called when they 
r^fused^ and stretched out his hands when they would 
not regardf how much reason have they to fear that 
he will leave them now to eat thejruit qf their own 
u'ays^ and to heJiUed with their awn devices; that he 
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mil laugh at their calamity y and mock when their Jear 
Cometh ? 

But of all the thoughts which can enter into the 
mind, in the season of distress, the belief of an inte^ 
rest in his favour who rules the world is the most 
soothing. Every form of religion has afforded to vir- 
tuous men some degree of this consolation. But it 
was reserved for the Christian revelation, to carry it 
to its highest point For it is the direct scope of that 
revelation, to accommodate itself to the circumstances 
of man, under two main views ; as guilty in the sight 
of God, and as struggling with the evils of the woiid. 
Under the former, it discovers to him a Mediator and 
an atonement ; under the latter, it promises him the 
Spirit of grace and consolation. It is a system of 
complete relief, extended from our spiritual to our 
temporal distresses. The same hand which holds out 
forgiveness to the penitent, and resistance to the 
frail, dispenses comfort and hope to the afflicted. 
- It .deserves your particular notice, in this view» 
that there is no character wliich God more frequently 
assumes to himself in the sacred writings, than that 
of the Patron of the distressed. Compassion is that 
attribute of his nature which he has chosen to place 
in the greatest variety of lights on purpose that he 
might accommodate his majesty tor our weakness, 
and provide a cordial for human griefs. He is the 
hearer of all prayers ; but with particular attention 
he is represented as listening to the ay qf the poor^ 
and regarding the prayer of the destitute. All his 
creatures he governs with justice and wisdom ; but 
he takes to himself^ in a special manner, the chai)ge 
of executing judgment for the oppressed^ of protecting 
the strafigerf of deHoering him who hath no helper^ 
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Jnm the hand qfthe spaUer. For the oppression of the 
pooTi andjbr the sighing of the needy ^ will I arise^ 
smth the Lord^ to set him in safety from him thatpuffeth 
at kirn. He is the Father qf t/tefaherless, and the 
Jud(ge qfthe wid&ws^ in his holy habrtatkm. He rais^ 
tlh thefn up that are bowed down. He dweUeth with 
the contrite. He heakth the broken in heart. For he 
hwweth our frame ; he remembereth that we are dust.* 
*— If the wisdom of his providence saw it Aecessary 
fi» place so many of his creatures in an afflicted state, 
that state^ however^ he commiserates. He disdains 
not to pomt out himself* as the refuge of the virtuous 
and pious; and to invite them, amidst all their 
troubles, to pour out their hearts before himi These 
lekcumstafn^es which estrange othersf fi^om them, iiK 
terest him the more in theu* situation. The neglect 
<^ scorn oi fJi6 world exposes tliem not to* any eon* 
tempt in his sight. No obscurity conceals them from 
his notice ; and though they should be forgotten by 
every friend on earth, they are relnembered by the 
God of heaven* That sigh, heaved from the afflicted 
bosom, which is heard by no human ear, is listened 
to by him ; and that fear is remarked which £dk 
unnoticed of despised hy the world. 

Such views of the Supreme Being im|>art the most 
smsible consolation to eirery pioiis' heart They pre- 
sent his administration under an aspect so mild and 
benign, as in a great measure to disperse the gloom 
which hangs ovet human life. A good man flct» with 
a vigour, Bxid suffers with a patience more than hmnan, 
^hen he believes himself countenanced by the Al^ 
ttighty. Injured or oppressed by the world, he looks 

* Ftalm ix. 8.-iP»cii. 17-— 'Cxivi. 7i— IxviiL 5. — cxlvii. 3. 
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up to a Judge who will vindicate his cause ; he ^>- 
peals to a Witness who knows his integrity; he 
commits himself to a Friend who will never forsake 
Mm. When tired with the vexations of life, devotion 
opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of 
the world are hushed, and its cares are lost in happy 
oblivion } where the wicked cease from troubling^ and 
the weary are at rest. There his mind regains its 
serenity } the agitation of passion is cahned } and a 
softening balm is infused into the wounds of the 
spirit Disclosing to an invisible Friend those secret 
griefs which he has no encouragement to make known 
to the world, his heart is lightened. He does not 
feel himself solitary or forsaken* He believes God 
to be present with him, and the Holy Ghost to be 
the inspirer of his consolations. From that secret 
place qf the Divine tabernacle^ into which the Text 
represents him as admitted, he hears this voice issuer 
Call upon me in the day qf trouble^ and I will answer 
thee. Fear not ; for I am with thee. Be not <&- 
mayed ; for I am thy God. And as he hears a voice 
which speaks to none but the pure in heart, so he 
beholds a hand which sinners cannot see. He be- 
holds the hand of Providence conducting all the 
hidden springs and movements of the universe ; and 
with a secret, but unerring operation, directing every 
event towards the happiness of the righteous. Those 
afflictions which appear to others the messengers of 
the wrath of Heaven, appear to him the ministers of 
sanctification and wisdom. Where they discern no« 
thing but the horrours of the tempest which siuTounds 
them, his more enlightened eye beholds the angel 
who rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Hence a peace keeping the mind and heart, which is 
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no where to be found but under the paviUan qf the 
Ahugkiy. 

IV* Good men are comforted under their troubles 
by the h<^ of Heaven ; while bad men are not only 
deprived of this hope, but distressed with fears arising 
fitmi a future state. The soul of man can never 
divest itself wholly of anxiety about its fate hereafter^ 
There are hours when even to the prosperous, in the 
midst of their pleasures, eternity is an awful thought. 
But much more when those pleasures, one afler 
another, begin to withdraw ; when life alters its forms, 
and becomes dark and cheerless ; when its changes 
warn the most inconsdderate, that what is so mutable 
.will soon pass entirely away; then with pungent 
earnestness comes home that question to the hearty 
Into what world are we next to go ? How miser- 
able the man, who, under the distractions of calamity, 
hangs doubtfid about an event which so nearly con* 
cems him ; who, in the midst of doubts and anxietieSp 
approaching to that awful boundary which separates 
tfa^ world from the next, shudders at the dark pros- 
pect before him ; wishing to exist after death, and 
yet afraid of that existence ; catehing at every feeble 
hope which superstition can afibrd him, and trem-^ 
bling, in the same moment, from reflection upon his 
crimes. 

But blessed be God who hath brought If/e and 
mmiortaUhf to lights who hath not only brought them 
to light, but secured them to good men: and» by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, hath 
begotten them unto the Uvely hope qf an inheritance 
incorruptible and unde/Ued^ and that fadeth not (may. 
Justly is this hope styled in Scripture, the anchor q/* 
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the soulf both sure and stetffast. For what an anchor 
is to a ship in a dark night, on an unknown cou^ 
and amidst a boisterous ocean, that is this hope to 
the soul, when distracted by the confusions of tibe 
world. In danger, it gives security ; amidst ganeml 
fluctuation, it affords one fixed point of rest It is 
indeed the most eminent of all the advantages which 
religion now confers. For, consider the mighfy 
power of hope over the human mind. It ia tl^ 
universal comforter. It is the spring of all human 
activity. Upon futurity, men are constantly 8U8» 
pended. Animated by the prospect of siome distant 
good, they toil and suffer tlirough the whole course of 
life ; and it is not so much what they are at pre- 
sent, as what they hope to be in some after-time, 
tiiat enlivens their motions, fixes attention, and 
stimulates industry. Now, ifj in the common affiurs 
of life, such is the energy of hope, even when its 
object is neither very considerable, nor very certain; 
what effects may it not be expected to produce 
when is rests upon an object so splendid as a life o£ 
inunortal felicity ? Were this hope entertained with 
that full persuasion which Christian faith demands, 
it would, in truth, not merely alleviate, but totally 
annihilate, all human miseries. It would banish dis* 
content, extinguish grief, and suspend the very feel- 
ing of pain. 

But allowing for the mixture of human fiailty ; 
adfliitting those abatements which our imperfeotiim 
makes upon the effect of every religious principle, 
still you will find, that in proportion to the d^ree in 
whidi the hope of heaven operates upon good men, 
they wiU be tranquil under suflfeHngs ; . nay, . they ooU 
be huppy, in comparison of those who enjoy no auoh 
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relief. What indeed, in the course of human affiurs^ 
is diffident to distress, far less to overwhelm, the 
mind of that man who can look down on all human 
things fiom an elevation so much above them ? He 
13 only a passenger through this world. He is 
traveling to a happier country. How disagreeable 
soever the occurrences of his journey may be, y^t at 
every stage of that journey he receives the assurance 
that he is drawing nearer and nearer to the period 
of rest and felicity. ~>£ndure, and thou shalt ovef- 
crane. Persevere, and thou shalt be successfid^ 
The time of trial hastens to a close. Thy mansion 
is prepared above } thy rest remaineth among the 
people of God*' The disorders which vice has inw 
troduced into the works of God, are about to 
terminate ; and all tears are soon to be wiped away 
from the eyes of the just — The firm assurance of 
this happy conclusion to - the vexations and the 
vanities of life, works a greater effect on the sincere 
illiterate Christian, than all the refinements of 
philosophy can work on the most learned InfideU 
These may gratify the mind that is at ease ; may 
soothe the heart when slightly discomposed: but 
when it is sore and deeply torn ; when bereaved of 
its best and most beloved comforts, the only con- 
solations that can then find access, arise from the 
hope of a better world; where those comforts shall 
be again restored; and all the virtuous shall be 
assembled, in the presence of him who made tiiem* 
Such hopes banish that despair which overwhdms, 
and leave only that tender melancholy which softens 
the heart, and often renders the whc^ dbaiaeter 
more gentle and amiable* 
. @f this nature, are the resources which reKgion 
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provides for good men. By its previous discipline, it 
trains them to fortitude ; by the reflections of a good 
conscience it soothes, by the sense of Divine favour 
it supports them ; and when every comfort fails them 
on earth, it cheers them with the hope of heaven* 
Distinguishing his servants with such advantages, 
God is justly said to erect his pavilion over them in 
the evil time. He not only spreads a tent for them m 
the wilderness^ but he transforms in some measure 
the state of nature around them. To use the beauti- 
ful language of ancient prophecy ; In the desart, the 
thirsty land where no water is^ he openeth springs. In- 
stead qf the thom^ he maketh the fir-tree to come up; 
instead qf the briar, the myrtle to spring. In Ike 
midst qf the habitation qf dragons, lie maketh green 
pastures rise, and still waters fiow around his people. 

The improvement to be made of these truths is as 
obvious as it is important. I^et us study so to conduct 
our lives, that we may be qualified for deriving such 
consolations from religion. To their reality, and 
thdr importance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooner are they overtaken by distress, than to religion 
they fly. This, throughout every zge, has been the 
universal shelter which the young and the old, the 
high and the low, the giddy and the serious, have 
sought to gain as soon as they found that rest could 
be no where else procured for the weary head or the 
aching heart But amidst those multitudes that 
crowd to religion for relief, how few are entitled to 
approach that sacred source of comfort? On what 
feeble {Mrops do their hopes and pretensions rest? 
How much superstition mingles with that religion to 
which men are driven by distress and fear! — You 
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must first apply to it as the guide of life, before you 
can have recourse to it as the refuge of sorrow. You 
must submit to its legislative authority^ and experience 
its renewing influence, before you can look for its 
consolatory effect You must secure the testimony 
of a good conscience, and peace with pod through 
Jesus Christ ; otherwise when the Jloods shall cdmct 
and the rains descend, and, t lie winds blow, the house 
which you had proposed for your retreat, shall prove 
the house founded on the sand, not on the rock. 

There iu*e two plans, and there are but two, on 
which any man can propose to conduct himself 
dirough the dangers and distresses of human life. The 
one is the plan of worldly wisdom j the other, that 
of determined adherence to conscience. He who 
acts upon the former lays principle aside, and trusts 
his defence to his art and ability. He avails himself 
oi every advantage which his knowledge of the world 
suggests. He attends to nothing but what he consi^ 
ders as his interest ; and, unconfined by conscience, 
pursues it by every course which promises him suc- 
cess. This plan, though too often adopted, will be 
ibund on trial, ineffectual and deceitful. Eor human 
ability is an unequal match for the violent and un- 
foreseen vicissitudes o{ the world. When these tor- 
rents rise in their might, they sweep away in a mo- 
ment the banks which worldly wisdom had reared for 
defence, and overwhelm alike the crafiy and the 
artless. In the mean time, persons of this character 
condemn themselves to live a most unquiet life. Hey 
pass their days in perpetual anxiety, listening to 
every motion ; startled by eveiy alarm ; changing 
their measures on every new occurrence ; and when 

vot. I. D 
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distress breaks in over all their defences, they are left 
under it hopeless and disconsolate* 

The plan, which in opposition to this religion 
recommends, as both more honourable in itself, and 
more effectual for seciuity, is, at all hazards, to do 
your duty, and to leave the ~ consequences to God. 
Let him who would act upon this plan, adopt for the 
rule of his conduct that maxim of the Psalmist^ 
Trust m the Lord and do good.* To firm integrilyp 
let him join a humble reliance on God. Let his ad- 
herence to duty encourage his religious trust Let 
his religious trust inspire him with fortitude in the 
performance of his duty. Let him know no path 
but the straight and direct one. In the most critioal 
moments of action, let him ask no farther questions, 
than what is the right, the fit, the worthy part? 
How, as a. man, and as a Christian, it becomes him 
to act ? Having received the decision of conscience, 
lethim commit Ms wan/ unto the Lord. Lethim with- 
out trepidation or wavering proceed in discharging 
his duty ; resolved, that though the world may make 
him unfortunate, it shall never make him base ; and 
ccmfiding, that in what Grod and his conscience re- 
quire him to act or suffer, God and a good conscience 

will st^pdrt him. Such principles as these, are the 

best preparation for the vicissitudes oif the human loL 
They are the shield of inward peace. He who thinks 
and acts thus, shall be exposed to no wounds but what 
religion can cure. He may feel the blows of adver- 
ti^ } but he shall not know the wounds of the heart 

• FMiUn xxxriii. 8. . . * 



SERMON III. 
On the Influence of Religion upon Prosperity. 



Psalm L d. 

^H^ shall be like a tree planted by the rivers qf xvater^ 
that bringeth Jbrth his fruit in his -season : his leqf 
also shall not. wither^ and whatsoever he doth shall 
prosper. 

rriHE happy influence of religion upon human life, 
in the time of adversity, has been considered 
in the preceding discourse. Concerning this the 
sentiments of men are more generally agreed, than 
with respect to some other prerogatives which reli- 
gion claims. They very readily assign to it the 
ofiSce of a Comforter. But as long as their state is 
prosperous, they are apt to account it an unnecessary 
guest, perhsqps an imwelcome intruder. Let us not 
be thus unjust to religion, nor confine its importance 
to one period only in the life of man. It was never 
intended to be merely the nurse of sickness, and the 
staff of old age. I purpose now to shew you, that it 
is no less essential to the enjo3anent of prosperity, 
than to the comfort of adversity : That prosperity js 
prosperous, if we may be allowed the expression, to 
a good man only ; and that to every other person^ it 
will prove, notwithstanding its fair appearance, a 
barren and joyless state. 

The Psalmist, in the text, by an image taken from 
one of the most beautifiil objects in nature describes 
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a man who flourishes in full prosperity. But to 
whom is the description limited? To him, as the 
preceding verses inform us, that walketh not in the 
cotmcil of the ungodh/, nor standeth in tJie wmf qf 
shmerSf nor sitteth in the seat of the scornftd^ but hath 
his delight in the law qfGod. He only is like the tree 
planted by the rivers qf water ; whilst the ttngodiy^ as 
he adds, are not so ; but how prosperous soever they 
may appear to the world, are in truth but like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. In confirmation of 
this doctrine, I shall lay before you some of those 
circumstances which distinguish the prosperity of the 
good man beyond that of the sinner ; and shall con- 
clude with pointing out the dangers and miseries 
into which the latter is apt to be betrayed by his 
favourable situation in the world. 

* L Piety, and gratitude to Grod, contribute in a 
high degree to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is « 
pleasing emotion. The sense of being distinguished 
by the kindness of another, gladdens the heart, 
warms it with reciprocal affection, and ^ves to any 
possession, which is agreeable in itself, a double 
relish, from its being the gifl of a fiiend. Favours 
conferred by men, 1 acknowledge may prove burden- 
some. For human virtue is never perfect; and 
sometimes unreasonable expectations on the one sidle, 
sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on tibe 
other, corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits, add 
convert ihe obligations of fhendship into grounds of 
jealousy. Biit nothing of this kind can affect the 
intercourse of gratitude with Heaven. Its fiivouts 
are wholly disinterested ; and with a gratitude the 
inost corckal and unsuspicious, a good man looks iip 
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to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end 
but the hq>pines8 of those whom he blesses, and who 
desires no return from them but a devout and thtofe- 
fill heart. While others can trace their pro^eiatQr 
to no higher source than a concurrence of worjidly 
causes, and, often, of mean or trifling incidents 
^i^ch occasionally favoured their designs; with what 
is^>eriw satisfaction does the servant of God remade: 
ike hand of that gracious Power which hath raised 
hiib up ; which hath happily conducted him through 
-the various steps of'life, and crowned him with the 
most favourable distinction beyond his equals ? 

Let us farther consider, t^t not only gratitude 
ibr the past, but a cheering sense c^ God's favour 
at the present enter into the pious emotion. They 
are the only virtuous, who in their prosperous days 
hear this voice addressed to them: Go thy wagf^ 
eat thy bread with Joy, and drink thy mne with a 
merry heart ; for God now accepteth thy * works^ 
He who is the author of their prosperity gives 
Aem a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gifL While bad men snatch the pleasures of the 
world as by stealth, without countenance from God» 
the proprietor of the world; the righteous sit 
openly down to the feast of life, under the ^mile 
of approving Heaven. No guilty fears damp their 
j<^s. The blessing of God rests upon all that they 
possess ! his protection surrounds them ; and hence, 
in the habitations qfthe righteous is found the voice qf 
radioing and salvation^ A lustre unknown to ethers 
invests, in their si^t, the whole face of nature. 
-Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven japon 

* EcclM.lx.7. 
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the prosperity of the world ; unites, in one point i£ 

view, the smiling aspect^ both of the powers above 

and of the objects below. Not only have they as 

full a relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of 

lifi^ but, moreover, in these they hold communion 

with God. In all that is good or fair, they trace 

his hand. From the beauties, of nature, from the 

improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 

life, they raise their affection to the source of all 

the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus 

widen the sphere of their pleasiu-es, by adding intel-' 

lectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said on this head^ 

remark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous 

state which King David had, when he wrote the 

twenty-third Psalm; and compare the highest 

pleasiures of the riotous sinner, with the happy and 

satisfied spirit which breathes throughout . that 

Psalm. -— In the midst of the splendour of royalty, 

with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he 

look up to the Lord as his Shepherd; happier in 

ascribing all his success to divine favour, than to 

the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 

arms ! How many instances of divine ^ goodness 

arose before him in pleasing remembrance when 

with such relish he speaks of the green pastures and 

still waters beside which God had led him : of his 

ct^ which he hath made to overflow; and of the 

table which he hath prepared for him in presence qf 

his enemies f With what perfect tranquillity doei 

he look forward to the time of his passing through 

the valley of the shadow qf death; unappalled by 

that Spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts 

the prosperity of sinners! He fears no evil, as 

15 
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long as the rod and the staff pf his Divine Shep- 
herd are with him ; and through all the unknown 
periods of this and of future existence, commits 
himself to his guidance with secure and triumphant 
hope. Surehf goodness and mercy shaU follow me 
all the days qf my Iffb; and I will dwell in the house 
qf the hard for ever. — What a purified, sentimental 
enjoyment of prosperity, is here exhibited ! How 
different from that gross relish of worldly pleasures, 
which belongs to those who behold only the terres* 
trial side of things; 'who raise their views to no 
higher objects than the succession of human con- 
tingencies, and the weak efforts of human ability ; 
who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to 
enliven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts 
with gratitude and trust 

. IL Religion affords to good men peculiar secu- 
rity in the enjoyment of their prosperity. One of 
the first reflections which must strike every thinking 
man, after his situation in the world has become 
agreeable, is. That the continuance of such a situa- 
tion is most uncertain. From a variety of causes, 
he lies open to change. On many sides he sees that 
he may be pierced ; and the wider his comforts 
extend, the broader is the mark which he spreads 
to the arrows of misfortune. Hence many a secret 
alarm to the reflecting mind; and to those who 
reject all, such alarms, the real danger increases, in 
proportion to their improvident security. 

By wwldly assistance it is vain to think of provid- 
ii^ any effectual d^ence, seeing the world's muta- 
bility is the very cause of our terrour. It is from a 
higher principle, &om a power superior to the world, 

D 4 
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that relief must be sought amidst such disquietudes 
of the heart. He who in his prosperity can lock 
up to One who is witness to his moderation^ hu- 
mimity, and charity ; he who qan appeal to Heaven^ 
that he has not been elated by pride, nor overcome by 
pleasure, but has studied to employ its gifts to the 
honour of the Giver; this man, if there be any truth 
in religion, if there be any benignity or goodness in 
the administration of the universe, has just cause fix 
encouragement and hope. Not that an interest in 
the divine Grace will perpetuate to a good mah^ 
more than to others, a life of unruffled prosperity* 
Change and alteration form the very essence o£ the 
world. But let the world change around him at 
pleasure, he has ground to hope that it shall not be 
able to make him unhappy. Whatever may vary» 
God's providence is still the same ; and his love to 
the righteous remains unaltered. If it shall be the 
Divine will to remove one comfort, he trusts that 
some other shall be given. Whatever is given, what- 
ever is taken away, he confides that in the last result 
all shall work for his good. 

Hence he is not disturbed, like bad men, by the 
instability of the world* Dangers, which overcome 
others, shake not hb more steady mind. He enjoys 
the pleasures of life pure and unallayed, because he 
enjoys them, as long as they last, without anxious 
terrours* They are not his all, his only good. He 
welcomes them when they arrive; and when they 
pass away, he can eye them, as they depart, with« 
out agony or despair. His prosperity strikes a deeper 
and firmer root than that of the ungodly. And fi>r 
this reason he is compared, in the text, to a tree 
planted hj/ the rivers oJ*waler: a tree whose branches 

17 
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the tempest may indeed bend» but whose roots it 
CEyfiilot touch; a tree, which may occasionally be 
stripped of its leaves and blossoms, but which still 
maintains its place, and in due season flourishes anew. 
Whereas the sinner in his prosperity, according to 
the allusion in the book of Job, resembles the rtisk 
fkatgroweth up in the mire *; a slender reed, that may 
6ourish green for a while by the side of the brook, as 
long as it is cherished by the sun, and fanned by the 
breeze ; till the first bitter blast breaks its feeble stem, 
roots it out from its bed, and lays it in the dust Lo ! 
such is the prosperity of them that forget God ; tmd 
thus their hope shall perish. 

Ill, Religion forms good men to the most proper 
temper for the enjoyment of prosperity. A little 
reflection may satisfy us, that mere possession, eVen 
granting it to be secure, dbes not constitute enjoy- 
ment. Give a man all that is in the power of the 
world to bestow ; surround him with riches ; crown 
him with honours ; invest him if you wiU, with abso- 
lute dominion \ but leave him at the same time under 
some secret oppres^on or heaviness of heart ; you 
bestow indeed die materials of enjoyment, but you 
deprive him of ability to extract it You set a feast 
before him, but he wants the power of tasting it 
Hence prosperity is so often an equivocal word, de- 
noting merely affluence of possession, but unjustly 
applied to the miserable possessor. 

We all know the effects which any indisposition of 
^ body, even though slight, produces on external 
prosperity. Visit the gayest and most fortunate man 
on earthy only with sleepless nights ; disolder any 

^ Job. vHi. 11. . - ' * 
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single organ of the senses ; corrode but one of his 
smallest nerves ; and you shall presently see all his 
gaiety vanish ; and you shall hear him complain that 
he is a miserable creature, and express his envy of 
the peasant and the cottager. — And can you believe 
that a disease in the soul is less fatal to enjoyment than 
a disease in the animal frame ; or that a soimd mind 
is not as essential as a sound body to the prosperity 
of man ? Let us rate sensual gratifications as high 
as we please, we shall be made to feel that the seat 
of enjoyment is in the soul. The corrupted temper, 
»d {hrguUty p«sio„s of the UA lustt« "Se 
effect of every advantage which the world confers 
on them. The world may call them men of plea- 
sure; but of all men they are the greatest fbes^to 
pleasure. From their eagerness to grasp, they stran- 
gle and destroy it. None but the temperate, the 
regular, and the virtuous, know how to enjoy pros- 
perity. They bring to its comforts the manly relirii 
of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen, 
caprice, and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated 
mind. While riotous indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind, purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human fruition. Moderate and sim- 
ple pleasures relish high with the temperate ; in the 
midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuaiy lan- 
guishes. 

Wherever guilt mingles with prosperity, a certain 
gloom and heaviness enter along with it Vicious 
intrigues never fail to entangle and embarrass those 
who engage in them. But innocence confers ease 
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and fr^om on the mind; leaves it open to every 
pleasing sensation; gives a lightness to the spirits^ 
similar to the native gaiety of youth and health ; ill 
imitated, and ill supplied, by that forced levity of the 
vicious, which arises not from the health, but from 
the drunkenness of the mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
port .The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both 
narrow in their circle, and short in their duration. 
But prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by his 
generous use of it. It is reflected back upon him 
from every one whom he makes happy. In the 
intercourse of domestic affection, in the attachment 
of fnends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem 
and good-wiU of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side. When the ear 
heard mey then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
tne, it gave witness to me : Because I delivered the 
fo&r that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him. The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which I knew not, I searched out.* — 
Thus, while the righteousj^oi/mAerf Uke a tree planted 
hy the rivers of water, he hringeth forth also his fruit 
in his season ; and that fruit, to pursue the allusion 
of the text, he brings forth, not for himself alone- 
He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert, 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and commu- 
nicates neither fruit nor shade to any living thing ; 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, 
which to some affords friendly shelter, to others^ 

Job| xxix. 11—17. 
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fruit ; which is not only admired by all for its beauty, 
but blessed by the traveller for the shade, and by the 
hungry for the sustenance it ha£h given, 

IV. Religion heightens the prosperity of good 
men, by the prospect which it affords them of greater 
happmess to come in another world. I showed, in 
the foregoing discourse, the mighty effect of tiie hope 
of Heaven^ in relieving the mind under the troubles 
of life. And sure, if this hope be able to support 
the falling, it cannot but improve the flouriiahing 
state of mim ; if it can dispel the thickest gloom of 
adversity, it must needs enliven prosperity, by the 
additional lustre which it throws upon it. What is 
present, is never sufficient to give us full satisfacticHi. 
To the present we must always join some agreeable 
anticipations of futurity, in order to complete our 
pleasure. What an accession then must the pros- 
perity of the righteous man receive when borne with 
a smooth and gentle gale along the current of life^ 
and looking round on all the blessings of his state, 
he can consider these as no more than an introduction 
to higher scenes which are hereafter to open; he 
can view his present life, as only the porch through 
which he is to pass into the palace of bUss } and 
his present joys, as but a feeble stream, dispensed 
for his occasional refreshment, until he arrive at 
that river pf life, which flows at God's right hand ! 
— Such prospects purify the mind^ at the same time 
that they gladden it. They prevent the good man 
from setting too high a value on his present pos- 
sessions; and thereby assist him in maintaining, 
amidst the temptations of worldly pleasure, that 
command of himself which is so essential to the wise 
and temperate enjoyment of prosperity. 
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i It is the fate of all human pleasures, by con- 
tinuance, to fade; of most of them, to cloy. 
Hence, in the most prosperous state, there are fte^ 
quent intervals of languor, and even of dejection. 
.There are vacuities in the happiest life, which it m 
not in the power of the world to fill up. What 
irddef so adapted to those vacant or dejected periods, 
as the pleasmg hopes which arise from immortality ? 
•How barren and imperfect that prosperity, which 
C9n have recourse to no such subsidiary comfort, in 
order to anunate the stagnation of vulgar life, and 
to supply the insufficiency of worldly pleasures! 

Worldly prosperity declines witii declining life. 
In yx)uth its relish was brisk and poignant. It 
{becomes more sober as life advances ; and flattens 
as life descends. He who lately overflowed with 
*eheerfld spirits and high hopes, begins to look 
bade with heaviness on the days of former yea«. 
He thinks of his old companions who are gone ; 
and reviews past scenes, more agreeable than any 
which are likely to return. The activity of pursuit 
is Weakened. The gaiety of amusement is fled. 
The gratifications of sense languish. When his 
accustomed pleasures, one after another, thus steal 
treacherously away, what can he, who is an utter 
stranger to religion, and to the hope of Heaven, 
substitute in their place? — But even in that 
dnk^ping period, the promises and hopes of rdigion 
support the qnrits of a good man to the latest faouf • 
His te^, it is said in the text, shall not wither. It 
shall not be in the power of time to blast his 
-frotlp^tyi But dd age shall receive him into a 
quiet retreat, where if lively sensations fail, gentle 
pleasures remain to soothe him. That hope of 
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immortalityy which formerly improved his other 
enjoyments, now in a great measure supplies thdr 
absence. Its importance rises, in proportion as ks 
object draws near. He is not forsaken by the 
world, but retires from it with dignity; reviewii^ 
with a calm mind the part which he has acted, and 
trusting to the promise of God for an approaching 
reward Such sentiments and expectations shed a 
pleasing tranquillity over the old age of the righte- 
ous man. They make the evening of his days go 
down unclouded ; and allow the stream ' of life, 
though fallen low, to run dear to the last drop. 

Thus I have shewn, I hope, with full evidence^ 
what material ingredients religion and a good con* 
science are in the prosperity of life. Separated from 
them, prosperity, how fair soever it may seem to the 
world, is insipid, nay frequently noxious to the pos- 
sessor : United with them, it rises into a real 
blessing bestowed by God upon man. God giveth 
to- a man that is good in his sights wisdomf and 
kn&wledgef and joy^ hut to the sinner he giveth sore 
traoailf to gather ^ and to heap upf that he may give to 
hkn that is good b^/bre God.^ 

Allow me now to conclude the subject, with 
representing to the prosperous men of the world, 
those crimes and miseries into which the abuse of 
their condition is likely to betray them, and calling 
upon them to beware of the dangers with which 
they are threatened. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those aitua- 

• Eeclet. 11. M. . 
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tiona which &voiu: pleasure, are too generally ad- 
verse to virtue. Virtue requires internal govern- 
ment and discipline ; prosperity relaxes the mindf 
and inflames the passions. Virtue is supported by a 
F^ard to what is future; prosperity attaches us 
wholly to what is present. The characteristics of 
virtue, are modesty and humility ; the most common 
attendants of prosperity, are pride and presumption. 
One should think, that prosperity would prove the 
strongest incitement to remember and to honour 
that God who bestows it. Yet such is the perverse- 
ness of human nature, tiiat it proves much oflener 
the motive to impiety. The changes of the world 
call the attention of men to an invisible Power. 
But a train of events proceeding according to their 
vdsh, leads them to nothing beyond what they see. 
The Supreme Giver is concealed from view by his 
own gifts. This instance of success they ascribe to 
a fortunate concurrence of worldly causes ; that 
acquisition, to their own skill and industry; un- 
mindful of Him, who from the beginning arranged 
that series of causes, and who placed them in cir- 
cumstances where their industry could operate with 
success. From forgetting God, they too ofien pro- 
ceed to despise him. All that is light or giddy in 
their minds is set in motion by the gale of pros- 
perity. . Arrogance and self-sufficiency are lifted 
up ; and their state is considered, * as secured by 
their own strength. Hence that pride qf cotmte^ 
wmcCf through which the wicked in their pros- 
perity, as David observes, refme to seek after God. 
lliey are described as speaking loftibf^ and setting 
their mouth against the Heavens. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice nt tlie sotmd qf the 
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organ ; and they $ay unto God^ Depart Jrom «w, Jbr 
we desire not the knowledge qf thy ways. What is 
the Almighty that xce should serve him? Or^ what 
pr^t should we have^ if we pray unto him ? 

They say unto God, depart Jrom us. — What an 
impious voice ! Could we have believed it possible, 
that worldly pleasures should so far intoxicate any 
human heart ? Wretched and infatuated men ! Have 
you ever examined on what your confidence rests ! 
— You have said in your hearts, You sltall never be 
moved ; you fancy yourselves placed on a mountain 
which standeth strong. Awake from those flattering 
dreams, and behold how every thing totters around 
you ! You stand on the edge of a precipice ; and the 
ground is sliding away below your feet In ycmr 
health, life, possessions^ connections, pleasures, prin- 
ciples of destruction M^rk. The mine advances in 
secret, which saps the foundations, while you revel 
on the surfiiee. No mighty effort, no long prepanu 
tion of events, is needed to overturn your prosperity. 
By slow degrees it rose. Long time, much labour, 
and the concurrence of many assisting causes, were 
necessary to rear it up ; but one slight incident can 
entirely overthrow it. Suspicions are infused into the 
patron or the prince on whom you depend; and your 
disgrace ensues. Exercise, or amusement, kindles a 
fever in the veins of those whom you loved } and you 
are robbed of your comforts and hopes. A few grains 
of sand lodge themselves within you ; and the rest o£ 
your life is (tisease and misery. Ten thousand c<m*^ 
tingencies ever float on the current of life, the small* 
est of which, if it meet your frail bark in the passing, 
is sufBcient to dash it in pieces.- — Is this a plais^ is 
this a time to swell with fancied security^ to riot in 
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unlawful pleasure, and by your disregard of moral 
and religious duties, to brave the government of the 
Almighty? He hath stamped every possession of 
man with this inscription, Rgoice uith trembling. 
Throughout every age, he hath pointed his peculiar 
displeasure against the confidence of presumption, 
and the arrogance of prosperity. He hath pronoimced, 
that whosoever exalteth himself sludl be abased. And 
shall neither the admonitions which you receive from 
the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the declar- 
ations, of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient to check 
your thoughtless career? Know that, by your im- 
piety, you multiply the dangers which already threat* 
en you on every side ; you accelerate the speed with 
which the changes of the world advance to your de- 
struction. The Almighty touches with his rod that 
edifice of dust, on which you stand, and boast of 
your strength j and, at that instant, it crumbles to 
nothing. 

As men, then, bethink yourselves of human insta- 
bility. As Christians, reverence the awful govern- 
ment of God. Insure your prosperity, by consecrating 
it to religion and virtue. Be humble in your eleva- 
tion ; be moderate in your views j be submissive to 
Him who hath raised and distinguished you. Forget 
not, that on his providence you are as dependant, 
and to the obedience of his laws as much bound, as 
the meanest of your fellow-creatui'es. Disgrace not 
your station, by that grossness of sensusJity, that 
limty of dissipation, or that insolence of raiik, which 
bespeak a little mind Let the a£&bility of your 
behaviour show that you remember the natural 
equality of men. Let your moderation in pleasure, 
your command of passion, and your steady regard to 
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the great duties of life, show that you possess a mind 
worthy of your fortune. Establish your character on 
the basis of esteem ; not on the flattery of dependents, 
or the praise of sycophants, but on the respect of the 
wise and the good. Let innocence preside over your 
enjojrments. Let usefulness and beneficence, not 
ostentation and vanity, direct the train of your pur- 
suits. Let your abnSf together with your prayer9^ 
come up in memorial before God. So shall your pros* 
perity, under the blessing of Heaven, be as the 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. So shall it resemble those celestial fire^ 
which glow above, with beneficent, with tegular, 
and permanent lustre ; and not prove that nurth iff 
Jbols, which by Solomon is compared to the crackUng 
of thorns under a poty a glittering and fervent blaze^ 
but speedily extinct 

On the whole, let this be our conclusion, thati 
both in prosperity and in adversity, religion is ther 
safest guide of human life. Conducted by its 
light, we reap the pleasures, and at the same time 
escape the dangers of a prosperous state. Sheltered 
under its protection, we stand the shock of adver- 
sity with most intrepidity, and suffer least from the 
violence of the storm* He that desireth ^, and 
loveth many days that he may see good^ kt him keep 
his tongue from evil, and his lips f^om guile. lAlt 
him depart from evil^ and do good. Let him ieek 
peace with God, and pursue it. Then in his adver* 
sity, God shall hide him in his pavilion. In hh 
pro^erity, he shall flourish like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water. The ungodly are not so; but are 
like the ch€ff, light and vile, which the wind dfivHh 
axvay. 



SERMON IV- 
On our imperfect Knowledge of a Future State. 



1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
For now we see through a glass, darkb/. 

T[^HE Apostle here describes the imperfectiou of 
our knowledge with relation to spiritual and 
eternal objects. He employs two metaphors tQ 
represent more strongly the disadvantages under 
which we lie: One that we see those objects 
through a glass, that is, through the intervention 
of a medium which obscures their glory ; the otlier, 
that we see them in a riddle or enigma, which our 
translators have rendered by seeing them dark^ ; 
that is, the truth in part is discovered, in pait con- 
cealed, and placed beyond our comprehension. 

This description, however just and true, cannot 
fail to occasion some perplexity to an inquiring 
Blind. Fpr it may seem strange, that so mmA\ 
darkness should be left upon those celestial objects* 
towards which we are at the same time coiur 
TTV"»^^ to aspire. We are strangers in the um? 
verse of Qod. Confined to that spot on which we 
dwell, we are permitted to know nothing of wh^t i^ 
transadpig in the regions afaoye us and around us* 
Bjf much labour, we acquire a superficial acquaintr 
aiioe with a few sensible objects which w<ft fin4 in 
our preamt habitation ; but we enter, and we (ki^iyctt 
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under a total ignorance of the nature and laws of 
the spiritual world. One subject in particular, when 
our thoughts proceed in this strain, must often recur 
upon the mind with peculiar anxiety; that is, the 
immortality of the soul, and the future state of man. 
Exposed as we are at present to such variety of 
afflictions, and subjected to so much disappointment 
in all our pursuits of happiness. Why, it may be 
said, has our gracious Creator denied us the cmi- 
solation of a full discovery of our future existence, if 
indeed such an existence be prepared for us?— • 
Reason, it is true, suggests many argimi^ts in 
behalf of immortalify : Revelation gives full as- 
surance of it Yet even that Gospel, which is said 
to have brought life and immortality to Ughty allows 
us to see onfy through a glass darkly^ It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. Our kncndedge of a 
future world is very imperfect ; our ideas of it are 
faint and confused. It is not displayed in such a 
manner as to make an impression suited to the 
importance of the object. The faith even of the 
best men is much inferior both in clearness and in 
force, to the evidence of sense; and proves on 
many occasions insufficient to counterbalance the 
temptations of the present world. Happy moments 
indeed there sometimes are in the lives of pious 
men, when sequestered from worldly cares, and 
borne up on the wings of divine contemplatiiHi, 
they rise to a near and transporting view of immortal 
glory. But such effi>rts of the mind are rare, and 
cannot be long supported. When the spirit of 
meditation subsides, this lively sense of a future 
state decays ; and though the general belief of it 
remain, yet even good men, when they return to 
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the ordinary business and cares of ]ife, seem to 
rejoin the multitude, and to re-assume the same 
hopes,, and fears, and interests, which influence 
the rest of the world. 

From such reflections a considerable difficulty 
respecting this important subject, either arises, or 
seems to arise. Was such an obscure and imperfect 
discovery of another life worthy to proceed from 
God ? Does it not afibrd some ground, either to tax 
his goodness, or to suspect the evidence of its coming 
j&om him ? — This is the point which we are now to 
consider ; and let us consider it with that close atten- 
tion which the subject merits. Let us inquire, 
whether we have any reason, either to complain of 
Providence, or to object to the evidence of a future 
state, because that evidence is not of a more sensible 
and striking nature. Let us attempt humbly to trace 
the reasons why ; though permitted to know and to 
see somewhat of the eternal world, we are neverthe- 
.less permitted only to know in part and to see through 
agJass^ darkly. 

It plainly appears to be the plan of the Deity, in 
all his dispensations, to mix light with darkness, 
evidence with uncertainty. Whatever the reasons of 
this procedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament as a God that hideth 
himself. * Clouds and darkness are said to surround 
him. His way is in the seoy and liis path in the great 
waters ; his footsteps are not known. Both the works 
und the ways of God are full of mystery. In the 
ordinary course of his government, innumerable 

^Isaiali, xlv. 15. 
E 3 
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events occlur which perplex us to the utmost. Thete 
is a certain limit to all our inquiries of teligidn, 
beyond which, if we attempt to proceed, we are lost 
in a maze of inextricable difficulties. £vi^ tital 
revelation Which affords such material instructioih to 
man^ concerning his duty and his happiness, ietVM 
many doubts unresolved. Why it was not givM 
sooner ; why not to all men ; why there should be 
so many things in it hard to be understood ; are diffi- 
culties not incon^derable, in the midst of timt in- 
contestable evidence by which it is supported. If, 
then, the future state of man be not placed in IK> fill! 
and clear a light as we desire, this is no more tiMk 
what the analogy of all religion, both natural and 
revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a solutidn of the difficultjr will be 
thod^t imperfect- It may, perhaps, not give fitixch 
satisfaction to show, that all religion abounds with 
difficulties of a like nature. Our situation, it Will 
be said, is so much the more to be lamented, that 
not on one side only we are confined in our inqu£rtei^ 
but on all hands environed with mysterious obscurity. 
— Let us then, if so much dissatisfied with our con- 
dition, give scope for once to Fancy, and consider 
how the plan of Providence might be rectified to our 
wish. ' Let us call upon the Sceptic, and desire him 
to say. What measure of information would mffotd 
him entire satisfaction. 

This> he will tell us, requires not any long or deep 
deliberation. He desireis only to hive his view en- 
lai^ged beyond the limits of this corporeal state. 
Instead of resting upon evidence which requires dis- 
cussion, which must be supported by much reason- 
ing, and wliich, afler all, he alleges, yields very 
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iaip^rfect mibrmation, he demands the everlasting 
mansions to be so displayed, if ift truth such man< 
siotis there be, as to place faith on a level with the 
evidence of sense. What noble and happy effects, 
he exclaims, would instantly follow, if man thus 
beheld his present and his future existence at once 
before him ! He would then become worthy of his 
rank in the creation. Instead of being the sport, as 
now, of degrading passions and childish attachments, 
he would act solely on the principles of immortality. 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady ; his life would 
be undistiubed and happy. Superiour to the attacks 
of distress, and to the solicitations of pleasiure, he 
would advance, by a regular process, towards those 
divine rewards and honours which were continually 

present to his view. Thus Fancy, with as much 

ease and confidence as if it were a perfect judge of 
creation, erects a new world to itself, and exults 
with admiration of its own work. But let us pause^ 
and suspend this admiration, till we coolly examine 
this consequences that would follow from this sup* 
posed reformation of the universe. 

Consider the nature and circumstances of man. 
Introduced into the world in an indigent condition, 
he is supported at first by the care of others ; and, as 
lOon as he begins to act for himself, finds labour and 
industry to be necessary for sustaining his life, and 
supplying his wants. Mutual defence and interest 
give rise to society J and society, when formed, 
requires distinctions of property, diversity of con- 
ditions, subordinations of ranks, apd a multiplicity 
of occupations, in order to advance the general goocL 
The services of the poor, and the protection of the 
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rich, become reciprocally necessary. The govemours, 
and the governed, must co-operate for general safety. 
Various arts must be studied ; some respecting the 
cultivation of the mind, others the care of the body } 
some to ward oflF the evils, and some to provide the 
conveniences of life. In a word, by the destination 
of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, man 
commences at once, an active, not merely a con- 
templative being. Religion assumes him as such. 
It supposes him employed in this world, as on a bui^ 
stage. It regulates, but does not abolish, the enter- 
prises and cares of ordinary life. It addresses itself 
to the various ranks in society ; to the rich and the 
poor, to the magistrate and the subject. It rebukes 
the slothful ; directs the diligent how to labour j and 
requires every man to do his own business. 

Suppose, now, that veil to be withdrawn which 
conceals another world from our view. Let all 
obsciurity vanish ; let us no longer see darkly^ as 
through a glass ; but let every man enjoy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects which the 
Sceptic was supposed to desire. The immediate 
eflFect of such a discovery would be, to annihilate in 
our eye aH human objects, and to produce a total 
stagnation in the aflFairs of the world. Were the 
celestial glory exposed to our admiring view; did 
the angelic harmony sound in our enraptured ears ; 
what earthly concerns would have the power of en- 
gaging our attention for a single moment ? All the 
studies and pursuits, the arts and labours which now 
employ the activity of man, which support the order, 
or promote the happiness of society, would lie neg* 
lected and abandoned. Those desires and fears, 
those hopes and interests, by which we are at present 
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Stimulated, would cease to operate* Human life 
would present no objects sufficient to rouse the mind ; 
to kindle the spirit of enterprise, or to urge the hand 
of industry. If the mere sense of duty engaged a 
good man to take some part in the business of the 
world, the task, when submitted to, would prove 
distasteful. Even the preservation of life would be 
slighted, if he were not bound to it by the authority 
of God. Impatient of his confinement within this 
tabernacle of dust, languishing for the happy day of 
his translation to those glorious regions which were 
displayed to his sight, be would sojourn on earth as 
a melancholy exile. Whatever Providence has pre- 
pared for the entertainment of man, would be viewed 
with contempt Whatever is now attractive in society 
would appear insipid. In a word, he would be no 
longer a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 
for those exertions which are allotted to him in his 
present sphere of being. But, all his faculties being 
sublimated above the measure of humanity, he would 
be in the condition of a being of superiour order, who, 
obliged to reside among men, would regard their 
pursuits with scorn, as dreams, trifles, and puerile 
amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may pa'haps be replied, 
that such consequences as I have now stated, sup- 
posing them to follow, deserve not much regard.-— 
For what though the present arrangement of hinnan 
afi&irs were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and 
a stronger impression of our fiiture state? Would 
not such a change prove the highest blessing to man ? 
Is not his attachment to worldly objects the great 
source both of his misery and his guilt ? Employed 
in perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and 
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ih prepuralion for the enjoyment of th^n, would 
he not became more virtuous, aiid of course more 
happyv than the nature of his presetat employm^ts 
and attachments permits him to be ? -r- Allowing 
for a moment the consequence to be such, this much 
is }delded, that, Upon the supposition which was 
mJEule^ man would not be the creature whic^ he now 

is» not human life the state which we iloW bebtddi 

*  . 

How &t the change would contribute to his WeUkre^ 
comes to be considered. 

If there be any princij^e fully ascertaiiled by reli^ 
gioA, it is, That this life was intended for & state of 
trial aad improvement to man. His prefrntation for 
a better ^orld required a gradual purification cunied 
on by steps of progressive discij^ne. The situaticn^ 
therdfor^ here asisigned him, was such as to «Ei8wer 
this desi^, by calling forth all his active powersi 
by giving full scope to his moral dispositions^ and 
bringing to light his whole character. Hence it 
became proper, that difficulty and temptation shMld 
arise in the course of his duty. Ample rewsprds 
were promised to virtue; but these rewarcfes were 
le^ as yet, in obscurity and distant pfctaipect* 
The impressions of sense were so balanced against 
the discoveries of immortality, as to allow a condlict 
between fkith and sense, between conscience aad 
desire, between present pleasure and future good» 
In this conflict^ the souls of good men are tried^ 
improved, and strengthened In this fields didr 
honours are reaped. Here are formed the capital 
Virtues oi fortitude, temperance, and sel^denialf 
moderation in prosperity, patience in adversity^ aub^ 
missicm to the will of God, and charity and foi^ve- 
ness to men, amidst the various com^titions af 
worldly interest. 
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Such k the plan of DiviAie wisdom fot* mAti'ft 
ittipiOVeitt^nt. But put the cate that the pkiift 
d^^Hsed by humto wisdom Were tti take plaee, and 
that the rewards of the judt Wei*e to bb mdire fully 
displayed to vi6W ; the exercide of tH thote graces 
which I have mentioned, would b6 iMtireiy super- 
^ded. Theif very ilames would be unknown. 
Every temptation being withdic^wn, every wwldly 
attachment being subdued by the dVetpdW^ng dis- 
coveries of eternity, no trial of sincerity, no discrimi- 
nation of chatacters, wouM remain ; no opportunity 
would be alR)rded for those active exertions, whidi 
are the means of purifying and perfecting the good. 
On the competition lietween time aadd eternity, de- 
pends the chief exercise of human virtue. The 
tfbscurity which at present hangs over eternal ob- 
jects, preserves the competition. Remove that 
obscurity, and you remove humlm virtue from 
its place. Y^yu overthrow that whole system of 
discipline, by which imperfect creatures are, in 
this life, gradirally trained up for a more perfect 
Mate. 

This, then, is the ^^onclusion to which at last we 
awivfe : That the full display which was demanded^ 
of the heavenly glory, would be so far from improve 
ing the human soul, ttiat it would abolish those vir- 
Itres and duties which are the great instruments of 
its improvement It would be unstable to the 
character of man in every view, either as an active 
being, dr a moral agent. It would disqualiQr him 
for taking part in the affeirs of the world; for 
relishing the pleasures, or for discharging the duties 
of life : In a Wor4 it would entirely defeat the pur- 
pose of his being placed on tliis earth ; and the 
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^juestion. Why the Almighty has been pleased to 
leave a spiritual world, and the future existence of 
man under so much obscurity, resolves in the end 
into this. Why there should be such a creature as 
man in the universe of God ? — Such is the issue of 
* the improvements proposed to be made on the plans 
of Providence. They add to tiie discoveries of the 
superiour wisdom of God, and of the presumption 
and folly of man. 

From what has been said, it now appears. That 
no reasonable objection to the belief of a future 
state arises from the imperfect discoveries of it 
which we enjoy; from the difficulties that are 
mingled with its evidencfe ; from our seeing as 
throitgh a glasSj darkly^ and being left to wdk hy 
faith and not by sight. It cannot be otherwise, it 
ought not to be otherwise, in our present state. 
The evidence which is afforded, is sufficient for the 
conviction of a candid mind, sufficient for a rational 
ground of conduct ; though not so striking as to 
withdraw our attention from the present world, or 
altogether to overcome the impression of sensible 
objects. In such evidence, it becomes us to ac- 
quiesce, without indulging either doubts or com- 
plaints, on account of our not receiving all the 
satisfaction which we fondly desire, but which our 
present immaturity of .being excludes. For, upon 
the supposition of immortaUty, this life is no other 
than the childhood of existence } and the measures 
of our knowledge must be proportioned to such a 
state. To the successive stages of human life, 
from infancy to old age, belong certain peculiar 
attachments, certain cares, desires, and interests; 
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which open not abruptly, but by gradual advanced 
on the mind, as it becomes fit to receive them^ and 
is prepared for acting the part to which, in theit 
cvder, they pertain. Hence, in the education of a 
child, no one thinks of inspiring him all at once with 
the knowledge, the sentiments, and views of a man, 
and with contempt for the exercises and amuse* 
ments of childhood. On the contrary, employ- 
ments suited to his age are allowed to occupy him. 
By these his powers are gradually unfolded; and 
advantage is taken of his youdiful pursuits to 
improve and strengthen his mind ; till, step by step, 
he is led on to higher prospects, and prepared for a 
larger and more important scene of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates the 
present conduct of the Deity towards man, deserves 
attention the more, as it is the very illustration 
used by the Apostle, when treating of this subject 
in the context. Now, says he, *we ktnyw in part — 
but "when that w/Uch is perfect is comcy that which is 
in part shatt be dcme aaxtg. When I "was a childy I 
spoke as a child^ I understood as a childf I thought as 
a child; but when I became a many I put away 
childish things. For now we see through a glass^ 
darkly; hut then face to face : N&w I krum in part; 
bat thenj I shall know even as I am known. Under 
the care of the Almighty, our education is now 
going on, from a mortal to an immortal state. As 
much light is let in upon us, as we can bear without 
injury. When the objects become too splendid and 
fiagzliing for our sight, the curiam is drawn. Exer- 
cised in such a field of action, as suits the strength 
of our uniipened powers, we are, at the same time, 
by proper prospects and hopes^ prompted to aspire 
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tQ¥rards tlie manhood of our nature, tlie time when 
childish things shall be put awagf. But still, betwixt 
those future prospects, and the impression of present 
objects, such an accurate proportion is established, 
as on the one hand shall not produce a total con- 
tempt of earthly things, while we aspire to those that 
are heavenly ; and on the other, shdl not encourage 
such a degree of attachment to Qur present states as 
would render us unworthy of future advancement* 
In a word, the whole course of thing? is so ordered^ 
that we neither, by an irregular and precipitate edur 
cation, become men too soon ; nor by a fond mid 
triflifig indulgence, be suffered to continue cluldren 
for even 

Let these reflections not only remove the douhfei 
which may arise frqni our obscure knowledge of nxh 
mortality, but likewise produce the highest admiratipn 
of the wisdom of our Creator. The structure pf th^ nar 

tural world affords innumerable instances of profound 

desigUt which np attentive spectator can survey witbr 
out wopder in the moral world ; where the workmant 
ship is of much &ier and more delicate eoqte^^tur^ 

subjects of stiU greater admiration open to view^ But 
admiration must rise to its highest point; when those 
parts of the moral constitution, which at first were 
reputed blemishes^ which carried the appearance of 
objectionSf either to tl^e wisdom or the goodness of 
Providence, are discovered, on more accurate in»pe<i?f 
tion, to be adjusted with the most exquisite propriety. 
We have now seen that tibie darkness of man's conditioo 
is no less essential to bis well-rbeing, than the l^ht 
whi<^ he enjoys, JJis jntenti^ powers^ and W e^ 
temal situation, appear to be exactly fitted to ea^ 
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Other. Those cotnplaiiits which we are apt to iMkev 
of our limited capacity and narrow views, of our 
inabili^ to penetrate fartiier into the future destiiK 
ation of lAan, are found, irom the foregoing observ- 
ations, to be just as unreasonable, as the childish 
complaints of our pot being formed with a micro- 
scopic eye, nor furnished with an eagle's wing ; that 
is, of not being endowed with powers which would 
subvert the nature, and counteract the laws of our 
present state. 

In order to do justice to the subject, I must ob- 
serve, that the same reasoning which has been now 
employed with respect to our knowledge of immor- 
tality, is equally applicable to many other branches 
of intellectual knowledge. Thus, why we are pw- 
mitted to know so little of the nature of that Eternal 
Being who rules the universe ; why the manner irt 
which he operates on the natural and moral world, is 
wholly concealed; why we are kept in such igno- 
rance with respect to the extent of his works, to the 
nature and agency of spiritual beings, and even with 
respect to the union between our own soul and body : 
To all these, and several other inquiries of the same 
kind, which often employ the solicitous researches of 
speculative men, the answer is the same that Was 
given to the interesting question which makes the 
subject of our discourse. The degree of knowledge 
desired, would prove incompatible with the deugn, 
and with the prc^r business of this life. It would 
raise us to a sphere too exalted ; would reveal objects 
too great and striking for our present faculties^ 
would excite feelings too strong for us to bear ; in a 
word, would unfit us for thinking or acting like 
human creatures. It i^ therefore reserved for a more 
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advanced period of our nature; and the hand of 
Infinite wisdom hath in mercy drawn a veil over 
scenes which would overpower the sight of mortals. 
. One instance, in particular, of Divine wisdom is 
so illustrious, and corresponds so remarkably with 
our present subject, that I cannot pass it over without 
notice; that is, the concealment under which Pro- 
vidence has placed the future events of our life on 
earth. The desire of penetrating into this unknown 
region, has ever been one of the most anxious pas- 
sions of men. It has often seized the wise as well as 
the credulous, and given rise to many vain and 
impious superstitions throughout the whole earth. 
Burning with curiosity at the approach of some 
critical event, and impatient under the perplexity of 
conjecture and doubt, How cruel is Providence, we 
are apt to exclaim, in denying to man the power of 
foresight, and in limiting him to the knowledge of 
the present moment ! Were he permitted to look for- 
ward into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the various turns 
and changes in his life? With what moderation 
would he enjoy his prosperity under the forcrknow- 
ledge of an approaching reverse ? And with what 
eagerness be prompted to improve the flying hours, 
by seeing the inevitable term draw nigh which was to 
finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain desires, and 
criminal complaints, this coveted ' fore-knowledge 
must clearly appear to the eye of Reason, to be the 
most fatal giil which the Almighty could bestow. 
If, in this present mixed state, all the successive 
scenes of distress through which we are to pass, were 
laid before us in one view, perpetual sadness would 
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overcast our life. Hardly would any transient gleam.^ 
of intervening joy be able to force their way tlu'ough 
the cloud. Faint would be the relish of pleasures of 
which we foresaw the close : Insupportable the bur- 
den- of afflictions, under which we were oppressed by 
a load not only of present, but of an anticipated 
sorrow. J^riends would begin their union, with la- 
menting the day which was to dissolve it; and, with 
weeping eye, the parent would every moment behold 
the child whom he knew that he was to lose. In 
short, as soon as that mysterious veil, which now 
covers futurity, was Ufted up, all the gaiety of life 
would disappear; its flattering hopes, its pleasing 
illusions, would vanish ; and nothing but its vanity 
and sadness remain. The foresight of the hour of 
death would continually interrupt the course of 
human affairs, and the overwhelming prospect of the 
future, instead of exciting men to proper activity, 
would render them immoveable witli consternation 
and dismay. ——How much more friendly to man 
is that mixture of knowledge and ignorance which is 
allotted to him in this state ! Ignorant of the events 
which are to befall us, and of the precise term which 
is to conclude our life, by this ignorance our enjoy- 
ment of present objects is favoured; and knowing 
that death is certain, and that human affairs are full 
of change, by this knowledge our attachment to those 
objects is moderated. Precisely in the same manner, 
as by the mixture of evidence and obscurity which re- 
mains on the prospect of a future state, a proper 
balance is preserved betwixt our love of this life, and 
our desire of a better. 

The longer that our thoughts dwell on this subject, 
the more we must be convinced, that in nothing the 
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Divine wisdom is more admirablet than in propor- 
tioning knowledge to the necessities of man. Instead 
of lamenting our condition, that we are permitted 
only to see as through a glass j darkly^ we have reason 
to bless our Creator, no less for what he hath oon^ 
ceded, than for what he hath allowed us to know. 
He is wonderftU in cotmcil^ as he is excdlmt in work-- 
ing. He is wise in hearty and his thoughts are deep. 
How unsearchable are the riches of the wisdom qf the 

•  

knowledge qfGod! 

From the whole view which we have taken of the 
subject, this important instruction arises, that the 
great design of all the knowledge, and in particular 
of the religious knowledge which God hath afibrded 
us, is, to fit us for discharging the duties of life. No 
useless discoveries are made to us in reli^on : No 
discoveries even of useful truths, beyond the precise 
degree of information, which is subservient to right 
conduct. To this great end all our information 
points. In this centre all the lines of knowledge 
meet Life and immortality are brought to light in 
the gospel; yet not so displayed as to gratiiy the 
curiosity of the world with an astonishing q>ectacle ; 
but only so far made known, as to assist and support 
us in the practice of our duty. If the discovery were 
more imperfect, it would excite no desire of immor- 
tality; if it were more full and striking, it would 
render us careless of life. On the first supposition, 
no sufficient motives to virtue would appear; on the 
second, no proper trial of it would remain. In the 
one case, we should think and act like men who haioe 
their portion only in this world; in the other case, 
like men who have no concern with this world at 
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all. Whereas now, by the wise constitution of Hea- 
ven, we are placed in the most favourable situation 
for actings with propriety, our allotted part here; 
and for rising, in due course, to higher honour and 
happiness hereafter. 

Let us then second the kind intentions of Provi- 
dence, and act upon the plan which it hath pointed 
out. Checking our inquisitive solicitude about what 
the Almighty hath concealed, let us diligently im- 
prove what he hath made known. Inhabitants of the 
earth, we are at the same time candidates for Heaven. 
Looking upon these as only different views of one 
consistent character, let us carry on our preparation 
for Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from the 
concerns of this world, but by fulfilling the duties 
and offices of every station in life. Living soberhf^ 
righteously^ and godly in the present worldj let us 
look fir that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to observe. 
That the reasonings in this discourse give no ground 
to apprehend any danger of our being too much 
influenced by the belief of a future state. I have 
shown the hurtful effects which would follow from 
too bright and full a discovery of the glory of that 
state; and in showing this, I have justified the decree 
of Providence, which permits no such discovery. 
But as our nature is at present constituted, attached 
by so many strong connexions to the world of sense, 
and enjoying a communication so feeble and distant 
with the world of spirits, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
as possible. On the contrary, from that intercourse 
the chief security of our virtue is to be sought. The 
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bias of our nature leans so much towards sense, that 
from this side the peril is to be dreaded, and on this 
side the defence is to be provided. 

Let us then walk by faith. Let us strengthen this 
principle of action to the utmost of our power. Let 
us implore the Divine grace, to strengthen it within 
us more and more: That we may thence derive an 
antidote against that subtile poison, wliich incessant 
commerce with the objects of sense difilises tlirough 
our souls ; that we may hence acquire purity and 
dignity of manners suited to our divine hopes ; and 
undefUed by the pleasures of the world, unshaken by 
its terrours, may preserve to the end one constant 
tenour of integrity. Till at last, having under the 
conduct of Christian faith happily finished the period 
of discipline, we enter on that state, where a far 
nobler scene shall open ; where eternal objects shall 
shine in their native splendour; where this twilight 
of mortal life being pasC the Sun qfriglUeousness shall 
rise J and, that which is perfect being come ^ that wJiich 
is in part sfiall be done away. 



SERMON V. 
On tlie Death of Christ. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the' Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



John, xvii, 1. 

Jems lifted up his eyes to fieaven, and said^ Father! 

the hotcr is caine. 

npHESE were the words of bur blessed Lord on a 
memorable occasion. The feast of the passover 
drew nigh, at which he knew that he was to suffer. 
The night was arrived wherein he was to be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. He had spent the 
evening in conference with his disciples; like a dying 
father in the midst of his family, mingling consolations 
with his last instructions. When he had ended his 
discourse to them, he lifted up his eyes to fieaveUy and 
with the words which I have now read, began that 
solemn prayer of intercessions for the church, which 
closed his ministry. Immediately after, he went 
forth with his disciples into the garden of Gethsemane, 
and surrendered himself to those who came to ap- 
prehend him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the time of 
his pronouncing these words. He saw his mission 
on the point of being accomplished. He had the 
prospect full ^before him, of all that he was about to 
suffer — Father ! the hour is come. — What hour ? 

An hour the most critical, the most pregnant with 
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great events, since hours had begun to be numbered, 
since time had begun to mn. It was the hour in 
which the Son of God was to terminate the labours of 
his important life, by a deatli still more important and 
illustrious ; the hour of atoning, by his sufferings, for 
the guilt of mankind; the hour of accomplishing 
prophecies, types, and symbols, which had been 
carried on through a series of ages ; the hour of con- 
cluding the old, and of introducing to the world the 
new dispensation of religion ; the hour of his triumph- 
ing over the world, and death, and hell ; the hour of 
his erecting that spiritual kingdom which is to last for 
ever. Such is the hour. Such are the events, which 
you are to commemorate in the sacrament of our 
Lord's Supper. I shall attempt to set them before 
you as proper subjects, at this time, of your devout 
meditation. To display them in their genuine 
m^siy, is beyond the ability of man. 

I. This was the hour in which Christ was glorified 
by his sufferings. The whole of his life had dis- 
covered much real greatness, under a mean appear- 
ance. Through the cloud of his humiliation, his 
native lustre often broke forth; but never did it 
shine so bright, as in this last, this trying hour. It 
was indeed tiie hour of distress, and of blood. He 
knew it to be such ; and when he uttered the words 
of the Text, he had before his eyes, the executioner 
and the cross, the scourge, the nails, and the spear. 
But by prospects of this nature his soul was not to be 
overcome. It is distress which ennobles every great 
character; and distress was to glorify the Son of 
God. He was now to teach all mankind by his 
example, how to suffer and to die. He wa3 to staiKi 
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forth before his enemies, as the f aithfiil witness of the 
truth; justifying by his behaviour the character which 
he assumed, and sealing with his blood the doctrine 
which he taught. 

' \¥hat magnanimity in all his words and actions on 
this great occasion! The court of Herod, the judg- 
ment^hall of Pilate, the hiU of Calvary, were so many 
theatres prepared for his displaying all the virtues 
of a constant and patient mind. When led forth to 
sofifer, the first voice which we hear from him, is 
a generous lamentation over the fate of his unfortunate, 
though guilty, country; and, to the last moment of 
his life, we behold him in possession of the same 
gentle and benevolent spirit. No upbraiding, no 
complaining expression escaped from his lips, during 
die long and painful approaches of a cruel death. 
He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vulgar, of a 
discomposed or impatient mind. With the utmost 
attention of filial tenderness, he committed his aged 
mother to the care of his beloved disciple.* With all 
the dignity of a sovereign, he conferred pardon on a 
penitent fellow-sufferer. With a greatness of mind 
beyond example, he spent his last moments in 
apologies and prayers for those who were shedding 
his blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on earth, was 
this hour distinguished. All nature seemed to feel 
it ; and the dead and the living bore witness to its im- 
portance. The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain. The earth shook. There was darkness over 
all the land. The graves were opened, and many who 
ikpt arose f and went into the Holy City. Nor were 

 Jokn, xix. 26> 27. 
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these the only prodigies of this awful hour. The 
most hardened hearts were subdued and changed. 
The judge who, in order to gratify the multitude^ 
passed sentence against him, pubUcIy attested his in^ 
nocence. The Roman centurion who presided at 
the execution, glorified Godj and acknowledged the 
sufferer to be more than man. After lie saw the 
things which fiad passed^ he said, Certatnly this was a 
righteous person ; truly this was the Son qfGod. The 
Jewish malefactor who was crucified with him, ad- 
dressed him as a King, and implored his favour. 
Even the crowd of insensible spectators, who had 
come forth as to a common spectacle, and who began 
with clamours and insults, returned home, smiting their 
breasts. — Look back on the heroes, the philosophers^ 
the legislators of old. View them in tieir last mo^ 
ments. Recall every circumstance which distin- 
guished their departure from the world. Where can 
you find such an assemblage of high virtues, and of 
great events, as concurred at the death of Christ? 
Where so many testimonies given to the dignity of the 
dying person, by earth and by heaven? 

II. This was the hour in which Christ atoned for 
the sins of mankind, and accompUshed our eternal 
redemption. It was the hour when that great sacrifice 
was offered up, the efficacy of which reaches back to 
the first transgression of man, and extends forward to 
the end of time ; the hour when, from the cross, as 
from an high altar, the blood was flowing, which 
washed away the guilt of the nations. 

This awful dispensation of the Ahnighty contains 
mysteries which are beyond the discovery of man. It 
is one of those things into which the Angels desire to 
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look. What has been revealed to us is. That the 
death of Christ was the interposition of Heaven for 
preventing the ruin of human kind. We know, that 
under the government of God, misery is the natural 
consequence of guilt After rational creatures had, 
by their criminal conduct, introduced disorder into 
the Divine kingdom, there was no ground to believe, 
that by their penitence and prayers alone tliey could 
prevent the destruction which threatened them. The 
previalence of propitiatory sacrifices throughout the 
earth, proclaims it to be the general sense of mankind, 
that mere repentance was not of sufficient avail to 
expiate sin or to stop its penal effects. By the con- 
stant allusions which are carried on in the New Testa- 
ment to the sacrifices under the Law, as pre-signi- 
tying a great atonement made by Christ ; and by the 
strong expressions which are used in describing the 
effects of his death, the sacred writers show, as 
plainly as language allows, that there was an efficacy 
in his sufferings, far beyond that of mere example 
and instruction. The nature and extent of that 
efficacy, we are unable, as yet, fully to trace. Part we 
are capable of beholding ; and the wisdom of what 
we behold, we have reason to adore. We discern 
in this plan of redemption, the evil of sin strongly 
exhibited; and the justice of the Divine govern- 
ment awfully exemplified, in Christ suffering for 
sinners. But let us not imagine, that our present 
discoveries unfold the whole influence of the death 
of Christ It is connected with causes into which 
we cannot penetrate. It produces consequences too 
extensive for us to explore. GodCs thoughts are not 
08 our thougJits. In all things we see only in part ; 
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and here, if' any where, we see also as through a glasSf 
darkly. 

This, however, is fully manifest, that redemption is 
one of the most glorious works of the Ahnighty. If 
ihe hour of the creation of the world was great and 
illustrious ; that hour, when, from the dark and form- 
less mass, this fair system of nature arose at the Divine 
command ; when the morning stars sang together^ and 
all the Sons of God shouted for joy ; no less illustrious 
is the hour of the restoration of the world \ the hour 
when, from condemnation and misery, it emerged into 
happiness and peace. With less external majesty it 
was attended, but is, on that account, the more won- 
derful, that, under an appearance so simple, such 
great events were covered, 

III. In this hoiu* the long series of prophecies^ 
visions, types, and figures, was accomplished. This 
was the centre in which they all met : This the point 
towards which they had tended and verged, through- 
out the course of so many generations. You behold 
the Law and the Prophets standing, if we may speak 
so, at the foot oi the cross, and doing homage. You 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing the ark of the cove- 
nant; David and Elijah presenting the oracle of 
testimony. You behold all the priests and sacrifices, 
all the rites and ordinances, all the types and symbols, 
assembled together to receive their consummation. 
Without the death of Christ, the worship and cere- 
monies of the Law would have remained a pompous, 
but unmeaning institution. In the hour when he was 
crucified, the book with the seven seals was opened. 
, Every rite assumed its significancy ; every predic- 
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tion met its event j every symbol displayed its cor- 
respondence. 

The dark, and seemingly ambiguous, method of 
conveying important discoveries under figures and 
emblems, was not pecuhar to the sacred books. The 
sfont of God, in pre-signifying the death of Christ, 
adc^ted that plan, according to which the whole 
knowledge of those early ages was propagated through 
the world. Under the veil of mysterious allusion, all 
wisdom was then concealed. From the sensible world, 
images were every-where borrowed, to describe things 
unseen. More was understood to be meant than was 
openly expressed. By enigmatical rites, the Priest 
conmiunicated his doctrines ; by parables and allego- 
ries, the Philosopher instructed his disciples^ even 
the Legislator, by figurative sayings, commanded the 
reverence of the people. Agreeably to this prevail- 
ing mode of instruction, the whole dispensation of the 
Old Testament was so conducted, as to be the shadow 
and the figure of a spiritual system. Every remarkable 
event, every distinguished personage, under the Law, 
is interpreted in the New Testament, as bearing some 
reference to the hour of which we treat If Isaac 
was laid upon the altar as an innocent victim; if 
David was driven from his throne by the wicked, 
wid restored by the hand of God ; if the brazen ser- 
pent was lifted up to heal the people j if the rock was 
smitten by Moses, to fiimish drink in the wilder- 
ness; all were types of Christ, and alluded to his 
death. 

In predicting die same event the language of 
Wtdent prophecy was magnificent, but seemingly 
contradictory : For it foretold a Messiah, who was to 
be at once a sufllbrer and a conqueror. The Star 
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was to come otU of Jacobs and the Branch to spring 
from the stem of Jesse. The Angel of the Covenanl, 
the Desire of all Nations, was to come suddenly to 
his temple ; and to him was to be the gathering of the 
people. Yet, at the same time, he was to be despised 
and rejected of men ; he was to be taken from prison 
and from judgment, and to be led as a lamb to the 
slauglUer. Though he was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief yet the Gentiles were to come to 
his light, and kings to the brightness of his rising. In 
the hour when Christ died, those prophetical riddles 
were solved; those seeming contradictions were re- 
conciled. The obscurity of oracles, and the ambi- 
guity of types, vanished. The Sun of Righteousness 
rose ; and^ together with the dawn of religion, those 
shadows passed away. - 

IV. This was the hour of the abolition of the Law, 
and the introduction of the Gospel ; the hour of ter- 
minating the old and of beginning the new dispen- 
sation of religious knowledge and worship throughout 
the earth. Viewed in this light, it forms the most 
august aera which is to be found in the history of 
mankind. When Christ was suffering on the cross, 
we are informed by one of the Evangelists, that 
he said, / thirst ; and that they filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. After he 
had tasted the vinegar, knming tlmt all things were 
nm) accomplished, and the Scriptures fulfiUed, he 
said. It is finished 1^ ; that is, This offered draught 
of vinegar was the last circumstance predicted by an 
andent Prophet t, that remained to be fulfilled. 

• John, xix. 28, 29, 30. f ftalm Ixix. 22. - 
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The vision and the prophecy are now sealed i The 
Mosaic dispensation is closed* And he bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost. 

It isjinished. — When he uttered these words, he 
changed the state of the universe. At that moment 
the Law ceased, and the Gospel commenced. This 
was the ever-memorable point of time which sepa- 
rated the old and the new world from each other. On 
one side of the point of separation, you behold the 
Law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, 
retiring from sight. On the other side, you behold 
the Gospel, with its simple and venerable institutions, 
coming forward into view. Significantly was the veil 
of the temple rent in this hour ; for the glory then 
departed from between the cherubims. The legal 
High Priest delivered up his Urim and Thumnnim, his 
breast-plate, his robes, and his incense : And Christ 
stood forth as the great High Priest of all succeed- 
ing generations. By that one sacrifice, which he now 
offered, he abolished sacrifices for ever. Altars, on 
which the fire had blazed for ages, were now to smoke 
no more. Victims were no more to bleed. Not with 
the blood of bulls and goats but with his own blood he 
now entered into the Holy Place^ there to appear in 
the presence of God for us. 

This was the hour of association and union to all 
the worshippers of God. When Christ said, // is 
Jinishedj he threw down the wall of partition which 
had so long divided the Gentile from the Jew. He 
gathered into one, all the faithful ovit of every kindred 
and people. He proclaimed the hour to be^cpme, 
when the knowledge of the true God shoi^ld be nQ 
longer confined to one nation, nor his woc^p t4 one 
temple ; but over all the earth, the worshippers of 
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tlie Father should serve him in spirit and in truth. 
From that hour they who dwelt in the uttermost ends 
of the eartfif strangers to the covenant of promise^ be^ 
gan to be brought nigh. In that hour the light 
of the Gospel dawned from afar on flie British 
Islands. 

During a long course of ages, Providence seemed 
to be occupied in preparing the world for this revolu*- 
tion. The whole Jewish economy was intended to 
usher it in. The knowledge of God was preserved 
unextinguished in one comer of the world, that 
thence, in due time, might issue forth the light which 
was to overspread the earth. Successive revelations 
gradually enlarged the views of men beyond the nai^ 
row bounds of Judsea, to a more extensive kingdom 
of God. Signs and miracles awakened their expecta- 
tion, and directed their eyes towards this great event. 
Whether God descended on the flaming mountain, or 
spoke by the Prophet's voice ; whether he scattered 
his chosen people into captivity or re-assembled them 
in their own land ; he was still carrying on a pro- 
gressive plan, which was accomplished at the death 
of Christ. 

Not only in the territories of Israel, but over all 
the earth, the great dispensations of Providence 
respected the approach of this important hour. If 
empires rose or fell ; if war divided, or peace united 
the nations; if learning civilized their manners, or 
philosophy enlarged their views; all was, by the 
secret decree of Heaven, made to ripen the worid 
for that JitUness of time, when Christ was to publish' 
the whole counsel of God. The Persian, the Mace- 
donian, the Roman conqueror, entered upon the stage 
each at his predicted period ; and though he meant* 
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not so^ neither did Ids heart think so^ ministered to 
this hour. The revolutions of power, and the suc- 
cession of monarchies, were so arranged by Provi- 
dence, as to &ciUtate the progress of the Gospel 
through the habitable world, after the day had ar- 
rived, when the stone which was cut out of the moun- 
tain without handSj should become a great mountain^ 
andJiU the earth.^ This was the day which Abra- 
ham saw cffar off^ and was glad. This was the day 
which many Prophets and Kings, and righteous men, 
desired to see J but could not; the day for which the 
earnest eay)ectation qf the creature, long oppressed 
with ignorance, and bewildered in superstition, might 
be justly said to wait. 

V. This was the hour of Christ's triumph over all 
the powers of darkness ; the hour in which he over- 
threw dominions and thrones, led captivity captive,^ 
and gave gifts unto men. The contest which the 
kingdom of darkness had long maintained against the 
kingdom of hght was now brought to its crisis. The 
period was come when the seed qf the woman should 
bruise the liead qf the serpent. For many ages, the 
most gross superstition had filled the earth. The 
glory qf tJie incorruptible God was every-where, ex- 
cept in the land of Judaea, changed into images made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and beasts^ and 
creeping things. The world, which the Almighty 
created for himself, seemed to have become a temple 
of idols. Even to vices and passions altars were 
raised; and what was entitled Religion, was in 
eflfect a discipline of impurity. In the midst of this 
universal darkness, Satan had erected his throne; 

• Dan. ii. S4, ^5. 
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and the learned and polished, as well as the savage 
nations, bowed down before him. But at the hour 
when Christ appeared on the cross, the signal of his 
defeat was given. His kingdom suddenly departed 
from him ; the reign of idolatry passed away : He 
was betield to fall like tigJUning from heaven. In that 
hour the foundation of every Pagan temple shook. 
The statue of every false god tottered on its base. 
The Priest fled from his falling shrine ; and the Hea- 
then oracles became dumb for ever. 

As on the cross Christ triumphed over Satan, sa 
he overcame his auxiliary, the world. Long had it 
assailed him with its temptations and discouragements. . 
In this hour of severe trial, he surmounted them all. 
Formerly he had despised the pleasures of the world. 
He now baffled its terrours. Hence he is justly said 
to have crucified the worlds By his sufferings he en- 
nobled distress ; and he darkened the lustre of the 
pomp and vanities of life. He discovered to his fol- 
lowers the pStth which leads, through affliction, to 
glory and to victory ; and he imparted to them the 
same spirit which enabled him to overcome. Mtf. 
kingdom is not of this world. In this world ye shall 
have tribulation : But be of good cheer y I hccve aver-^ 
come the world.* 

Death also, the last foe of man, was the victim of 
this hour. The formidable appearance of the spectre 
remained ; but his dart was taken away. For, in the 
hour when Christ expiated guilt, he disarmed death, 
by securing the resurrection of the just. When he 
said to his penitent fellow sufferer, To-day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise^ he announced to all 

* John, xvi. 33. 
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his ibUowers the certainty of heaveoly bliss. He 
declared the cheruUms to be dismissed, and the Jfem- 
ing smord to be sheathed, which had been appointed 
at the fall, to keep from man the way qf the tree cf 
life.  Faint, before this period, had been the hop^ 
indistinct the prospect, which evert good men en* 
joyed of the heavenly kingdom. Ltife and immortality 
were now brought to light. From the hill of Calvary^ 
the first clear and certain view was given to the world 
of the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they 
have been the perpetual consolation of believers in 
Christ, Under trouble, they soothe their minds ; 
amidst temptation, they support their virtue; and 
in their dying moments enable them to say, O death ! 
i where is thy sting ? O grceve t where is thy victory ? 

VI. This was the hour wh6n our Lord erected 
that spiritual kingdom which is never to end. How 
vain are the counsels and designs of men ! How shal- 
low is the policy of the wicked! How short their 
triumphing! The enemies of Christ imagined that 
in this hour they had successfully accomplished their 
plan for his destruction. They believed, that they 
had entirely scattered the small party of his foUowersj 
and had extinguished his name and his honour for 
ever. In derision, they addressed him as a King. 
They clothed him with puri)le robes ; they crowned 
him with a crown of thorns ; they put a reed into 
his hand; and, with insulting mockery, bowed the 
knee before him. Blind and impious men! How 
little did they know that the Almighty was at that 
moment, setting him as a king on the hill of Sioft^ 
giving him, the Hcathefi for his inheritance^ and t^ 

• Gen.iii. 21. 
YOL. I. G 
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uttermost parti qf the earth Jbr his possession / Hd 
Utde did they know that their badges of mock toj 
alty were at that moment converted into the signal 
of abs(Jute dominion> and the instruments of im 
sbtible power! The reed which they put into hi 
hands became a rod qf iron^ with which he was t 
break inpietes his efiemies; a sceptre, with which h 
was to rule the universe in righteousness. The croH 
which they thought was to stigmatize lum widi infi 
my^ became the ensign of his renown. Instead c 
being the reproach of his followers^ it was to be the: 
boast and their glory. The cross was to shine o 
palaces and churches, throughout the earth* It Wi 
to be assumed as the distinction of the most powa 
ful monarchs, and to wave in the banner of vicfa 
rious armies when the memory of Herod and Pilal 
should be accursed ; when Jerusalem should be n 
duced to ashes, said the Jews be vagabonds jover m 
the world* 

These wer§ tlie triumphs which commenced I 
this hour. Our Lord saw them already in their birth 
he saw qfthe travail qfhis soul, and was satisfied. H 
beheld the word of God going forth, conquerin 
and to conquer } subduing, to the obedience of h 
laws, the subduers of the world ; carrying light inl 
the regions of darkness, and mildness into the habi 
ations of cruelty. He beheld the Gentiles waitit 
below the cross, to receive the Gospel. He bebei 
Ethiopia and the Isles stretching out their hands i 
God ; the desert beginning to rejoice and to -blosso 
as the rose ; and the knowledge qf the LordJiOk 
the earthy as the waters cover the sea. WeD pleaae 
lie said. It is finished. As a conqueror, he redn 
irom the field, reviewing his triumphs: He bowi 
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kis head imd gaoc tip the Gkost.^^-^^Frotn that hour 
Chiitt was too kmger a mortal man, but Head wer 
aU things to the Church ; the glorious King of men 
alid angeb, of whose dominion there shall be no end. 
His triumphs shall perpetually increase. His ncmte 
^affendf^^Jbr ever; it shall last as long as the SM ; 
Mmi shaU he Messed m hsm^ and aU nations shall call 
km blessed. 

Such were the transactions, such tlie effects of 
this ever-memorable hour. With all tliose great 
event? was tilie mind of our Lord filled, when h^ 
lifted up his eyes to heaven^ and said, Fall^er I the 
hour is come. 

From this view which we have taken of this sub- 
ject, permit me to suggest, what ground it affords to 
•confide in the mercy of God for tlie pardon of ^n ; 
to trust to his faithfulness^ for the accomplishment of 
all his promises ; and to iEtpproach to him^ with grati- 
tude and devotion^ in acts of worship. 

In the first place^ the death of Christ affords us 
gfound to confide in the Divine mercy for the pardon 
of ain. All the steps of that high dispensation of 
Providence, which we have considered^ lead directly 
tb ^s conclusion. He that spared not his o^bdh son^ 
hu delivered him up for us all, how shall lie not with 
him atsojrethf give us all things ? * This is the final 
f^ult of the discoveries <^ the Gospel. Oq this 
rests that great syrtem of consolation^ which it hath 
Teared up for men. We are not lefl to dubious and 
intricate reasonings, concerning the conduct which 
God may be expected to hold towards his ofi^diag 

* R6m.viji.3«. 
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creatures : But we are led to the view of important 
and illustrious facts, which strike the mind with evi- 
dence irresistible. For is it possible to believe, that 
«uch great operations, as I have endeavoured to de# 
scribe, were cai'ried on by the Almighty in vain? 
Did he excite in the hearts of his creatures such 
encouraging hopes, without any intention to fulffl 
them? After so long a preparation of goodness^ 
could he mean to deny forgiveness to the penitent 
and the humble? When, overcome by the sense of 
guilt, man looks up with an astonished eye to the 
justice of his Creator, let him recollect that hour of 
which the Text speaks, and be comforted. The 
signals of Divine mercy, erected in his view, are too 
conspicuous to be eitlier distrusted or mistaken. 

m 

W 

In the next place, the discoveries of this hour 
afibrd the highest reason to trust in the Divine faith- 
fulness, for the accomplishment of every promise 
wliich remains yet unfulfilled. For this was the hour 
of the completion of God's ancient covenant 

It was the perfirrmance of the mercy pranused to tlie 
fathers. We behold the consummation of a great 
plan, which, throughout a course of ages, had been 
uniformly pursued ; and which, against every human 
appearance, was, at the appointed moment, exactly 
fulfilled. No tvord that is gone out of tlie mouth qf 
the Lord shall fail. No length of time alters his pur- 
pose. No obstacles can retard it. Towards thfe 
ends accomplished in this hour, the most- repugnant 
instruments were made to operate. We discern God 
bending to his purpose, the jarring passions, the 
Opposite interests, and even the vic^ of mien; unit- 
ing seeming contrarieties in his scheme ; making the 
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wrath of hum to praise him ; obliging the ambition of 
Princes, the prejudices of the Jews, the malice of 
Satan, all to concur, either in bringing forward thi$ 
hour, or in completing its destined effects. With 
what entire confidence ought we to wait for the ful- 
filmient of all his other promises in their due time ; 
even when events are most embroiled, and the pro- 
spect is most discouraging? Although thou sayest^ 
Thou canst not see him ; yet judgment is before him ; 
there/ore trust thou in him. Be" attentive only to per- 
form thy duty; leave the event to God; and be 
assured, that under the direction of his Providence,* 
all tilings shall work together for a happy issue. 

Lastly, the consideration of this whole subject 
tends to excite gratitude and devotion, when we ap- 
proach to God in acts of worship. The hour of 
which I have discoursed, presents him to us in the 
amiable light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Re- 
storer of our forfeited hopes. We behold the great- 
ness of the Almighty, softened by the mild radiance 
of condescension and mercy. We behold him dimi- 
nishing the awful distance at which we stand from 
his presence, by appointing for us a Mediator and 
Intercessor, through whom the humble may, without 
dismay, approach to Him who made them. By such 
views of the Divine nature. Christian faith lays the 
foundation for a worship which shall be at once 
rational and affectionate; a worship in which the 
light of the understanding shall concur with the de- 
votion of the heart, and the most profound reverence 
be united with the most cordial love. Christian faith 
is not a system of speculative truths. It is not a 
lesson of moral instruction only. By a train of hig^ 
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diacoveriea which it reveals^ by a succesaloii oi in* 
terestiing objects which it phures in our riew^ it it 
calculated to ^evate the mind, to purify the aflbc^ 
tions, and, by the assistance of devotion, to eonfinn 
and encourage virtue. Such, in particular^ is ths 
9Cope of that Divine institution, die Sacrament of 
our Lord's Supper. To this happy purpose, let il 
conduce by concentering, in one striking point of 
Hght^ all tjiat the Gospel has displayed of what is 
most important to man. Touched with just eoBh 
trition for past offences, and jSUed with a gratelbl 
qense of Divine goodness, let us come to the altar «C 
God ; and, with a hyumhle ikith in his infinite mcffcitib 
devote ourselves to his service for even 
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James, iii. 17» 
^ne wisdom that is from ahaoe^ is — gentle —  

^TK> be wise in our own eyes, to be wise In the 
opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as rarely 
to coincide. One may often be wise in his own eyes, 
who is far from being so in the judgment of the 
wotW; and to be reputed a prudent man by the 
world, is no security for being accounted wise by God. 
As there is a worldly happiness, which God perceives 
to be no other than disguised misery } as there are 
worldly honours, which in his estimation are reproach; 
so Aere is a worldly wisdom, which in his sight i^ 
Jbohshness. Of this worlcfly wisdom the characters 
are given in the context, and placed in contrast with 
those of the wisdom which is from above. The one 
is the wisdom of the crafty j the other that of the 
upright. The one terminates in selfishness; the 
edier in charity. The one isJuU of strife and Utter 
tnvyings; the other, of mercy and ofgoodfrvits. 
One of the chief characters by which the wisdom 
from above is distinguished, is gentleness^ of which I 
am now to discourse. Of* this there is the greater 
occasion to discourse, because it is too seldom viewed 
ifi^ a rd^^ions K^ \ and is more readily con9idered 
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diacoveriea which it reveals^ by a siiccesaloii o£ in* 
terestii^ objects which it places in our riew^ it it 
calculated to ^evate the mind, to purify the nSxs 
tions, and, by the assistance of devotion, to eonfinn 
aad encourage virtue. Such, in particular^ is iim 
9Cope of that Divine institution, die Sacramemi of 
cair Lord's Supper. To this happy purpose, let il 
coiiciuce by concentering, in one striking point of 
light, all tjiat the Gospel has displayed of what is 
most important to man. Touched with just eoBh 
trition ibr past olTences^ and jSUed with a gratefol 
moae of Divine goodness, let us come to the altar «£ 
God ; and, with a hyumble ikith in hia infinite m€ffcitib 
devote ourselves to his service for even 
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James, ill. 17* 
^ne wisdom that isfr(ym abwe^ is — gentle —  

^TK> be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the 

opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 

of Godtf are three things so very different, as rarely 

to coincide. One may often be wise in his own eyes, 

who is far from being so in the judgment of the 

wotWj and to be reputed a prudent man by the 

world, is no security for being accounted wise by God. 

As there is a worldly happiness, which God perceives 

to be no other than disguised misery j as there are 

worldly honours, which in his estimation are reproach; 

so rfiere is a worldly wisdom, which in his sight i^ 

Jbohshness. Of this worlcfly wisdom the character$ 

are given in the context, and placed in contrast with 

those of the wisdom which is Jrom abwe. The one 

is the wisdom of the crafty j the other that of the 

upright. The one terminates in selfishness; the 

ether in charity. The one isJuH qf strife and bitter 

emnfings; the other, of mercy and of good Jruits. 

One of the chief characters by which the wisdom 

from above is distinguished, is gentleness, of which I 

fltm now to discourse. Of this there is the greater 

oecadon to discourse, because it is too seldom viewed 

ifi^ a tfSifpoxin K^ ; and is more readily consider 
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of Ufe, the first study of all who would eitliar gain 
the esteem or win die hearts csf others, is to iMio 
the ^eech, and to adopt the manners of candour^ 
geotleness, and humanity. But that gentleness which 
is the eharactenstic of a good man, has^ Uke (svety 
other rirtue, its seat in the heart : And let me add^ 
BOtkir^^ except what flows fhnn the heart, can ren^ 
der even extermd manners tculy pleasing. For ih> 
assumed behaviour can at all times hide the real 
character. In th^U: unaffected civility which spnngi 
froai a gentle mind, tliere is a charm infinitely mot0 
powerful than in all the studied maimers of the motfl 
fimdied courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of wliat w# 
owe to him who made us, and to the commcHi nature 
of which we all share, it arises fh>m rejection on 
our own failings and wants ; and &om just vk^^s cff 
the condition, and the duty of man. It » native 
feeUng, bei^itened and improved by princ^le. It is 
the heart which easily reknts ; which feels for e¥»f 
thing that is human ; and is backward and atow to 
inflict the hast wound. It is aflbble in its addressy 
astd mid in its demeanour ; ever ready to oftfigis^ a&d 
willii^ to be obEged by others } breathing habitoal 
kindness towards friends, courtesy to stras^eni^ toAg^ 
sufferii^ to enemies. It exercises authority Widi 
mKsderation ; administers rept oof with tei^eniess $ 
confers favours with ease and modesty. It is nntf- 
snnni^ in ofnnion, and temperate in aeal. It cxm« 
tmids not eagerly about trifles ; is slow to confradiGl» 
and still slower to blame | but prompt to* attay H^ 
sensioiv tnd U> restore peace. It neither inferttitdU 
dfas uduoecesBarilJF with the affiwi^ nor pries in^fuiii^ 
tbneigr into tbe osciete «f otheni. It del^o^ dlx^ 
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all thingft to^Ueviate distress, and if it cannot dry 
up the ftUing tear, to soothe at least the grieving 
heart Where it has not the power of being usefy, 
it is never burdensome. It seeks to please, rather 
than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with care 
Ibat superiority, either of talents or of rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is 
that spirit and that tenour of manners, which the 
Gbspel of Christ enjoms, when it commands us to 
hear one another^ s burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
r^wcej and to weep with those who weep ; to please 
emenf one his neighbour Jbr his good ; to be kind and 
feMler-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to isup^ 
part the weak^ and to be patient towards all men. 

Having now sufficiently explained the nature of 
ibis amiable virtue, I proceed to recommend it to^ 
your practice. Let me, for this end, desire you to 
ccmsider the duty which you owe to God ; Co cm« 
nder the relation which you bear one to anotlier ; to 
Gonstder your own interest. 

L CoKSiPER the duty which you owe to God. 
When you survey his works^ nothing is so- conspicuous 
as his greataiefls and majesty. When you consult his 
word, nothing is more remarkable than his attentioa 
to soften that greatness, and to place it in the miMest 
1^. l^ast oppressive light He sot mdy diacac* 
teri^es hi«aself as the God (^ consolation^ but, with 
coadeseeading gentt^ptesSf. he particularly accommo^ 
dates l^imself to the sfttuation of the unfiartunste^ 
He dwelleth with the hwnbk and contrite^ He hideth 
mat. hU^fim when the (0icted cry. He hadHh the 
broken in hearty and bindeth up their wounds. ^^When 
his ifeaoaoitt to be the Savioiu: of the wwld, Ito was 
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eminent for the same attribnte of mild and gentle 
goodness. Long before his birth» it was prophesied 
of him that he should not strive^ nor cry^ nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the streets ; that the bruised 
reed he should not break nor quench the smoking Jlax • .• 
And after his death, this distinguishing feature in 
his character was so universally remembered, that 
the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which he' 
makes to the Corinthians, uses those remarkable ex- 
pressions t, / beseech you by the meekness and gentle^ 
ness qf Christ. During all his intercourse with men, 
no harshness, or pride, or stately distance appeared 
in his demeanour. In his access he was easy ; in his. 
manners, simple ; in his answers, mild ; in his .whole 
behaviour, humble and obliging. Leam Qf7ne,B$ld 
he, ^fi)r I am meek and lowly in lieart. — As the Soa* 
of God is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the 
inspirer of gentleness. His name is the Ckymfbrter^ 
the Spirit of Grace and Peace. His Jruits or opera- 
tions on the human mind are love^ meekness^ gentle^ 
ness^ and long-stiffering. X — Thus, by every discovery 
of the Godhead, honour is conferred upon gentle- 
ness. It is held up to our view, as peculiarly con- 
nected with Celestial Nature. And suitable to such 
discoveries, is the whole strain of the gospel. It 
were unnecessary to appeal to any single precept. 
You need only open the New Testament, to find this 
virtue perpetually inculcated. Charity, or love, is 
the capital figure ever presented to our view; and 
gentleness, forbearance, and forgiveness, are the • 
sounds ever recurring on our ear. 
• So predominant, indeed, is this spirit throughout 

, •Match. xii. 19,90. .. t«Cor-x.'l. . <):«». t. l!e. » i 
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the Christian -dispensation, that even the vices and 
corruptions of men have not been able altogether to 
defeat its tendency. Though that dispensation is far 
firom having hitherto produced its fiill effect upon 
the world, yet we can clearly trace its influence in 
humanizing the manners of men. Remarkable, in 
this respect, is the victory which it has gained over 
those powers of violence and cruelty which belong 
to the infernal kingdom. Wherever Christianity 
prevails, it has discouraged, and, in some degree, 
abolished slavery. It has rescued human nature 
from that ignominious yoke, under which, in former 
ages, the one half of mankind groaned. It has 
introduced more equality between the two sexes, 
and rendered the conjugal union more rational and 
happy. It has abated the ferociousness of war. It 
has mitigated the rigour of despotism, mitigated the 
cruelty of punishment ; in a word, has reduced man- 
kind from their ancient barbarity, into a more hu- 
mane and gentle state. Do we pretend respect 

and zeal for this religion, and at the same time allow 
ourselves in that harshness and severity, which are 
so contradictory to its genius ? Too plainly we show, 
that it has no power over our hearts. We may retain 
the Christian name; but we have abandoned the 
Christian spirit 

II. Consider the relation which you bear to one 
another. Man, as a solitary individual, is a very 
wretched being. As long as he stands detached from 
his kind, he is possessed, neither of happiness, nor 
of strength. We are formed by nature to unite ; we 
are impelled towards each other, by the compas- 
sionate instincts in our frame ; we arc Unked by ^ 
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thousand connections founded on CommoA "wants. 
Gentleness, therefore, or, as it is very {iropeiiy 
termed^ humanity, id what man, as such, in every 
station, owes to man. To be inaccessible, coA^ 
temptuous, and hard of heait, is to revolt agHDM 
our own nature ; is, in the language of scriptiire^ 
/o hide ourselves from our oTvn Jlestu Accordingly^, 
as all feel the claim which they have to milchiess and 
humanity, so all are 'sensibly hiut by the want of it 
in others. On no side are we more vulnerable No 
complaint is more feelingly made, than that of the 
harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom we 
have intercourse. But how seldom do we transfer 
the cause to ourselves, or examine liow far We txt 
guilty of inflicting on others, whose 6ensil»lity is t^ 
same with ours, those very wounds of which we b6 
loudly complain ? 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by some, TIm^ 
this gentleness on which we now insist regards only 
those smaller offices of life, which in their eye are 
not essential to religion and goodness. Negligent^ 
they confess, on slight occasions, of the government 
of their temper, or the regulation of their behaviour^ 
they are attentive, as they pretend, to the great 
duties of beneficence j and ready, whenever the op^ 
portunity presents, to perform important services 
to their fellow-creatures. But let such persons reflect, 
that the occasions of performing those impoKant 
good deeds veiy rarely occur. Perhaps their situatioB 
in lif^ or the nature of their connections, may in a 
great measure exclude them from such oppoftutdtiM. 
Great events give scope for great virtues ; but the 
main tenour of human life is composed of small oc- 
currences. Within the round of these, lie the juI^ 
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teriak of the happiifess of most men ; the subjects of 
Iheir duty, and the trials of their virtue. Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent 
acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In order 
to its becoming either vigorous or useful, it must be 
habitually active ; ncrt; breaking forth occasionally 
yriih a transient lustre, like the blaze of the comet ; 
hat tegular in its returns, like the light of day : Not 
lili^ the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the 
aense j but like the ordinary breeze, which purifies 
the air, and renders it healthful. 

Years may pass over our heads, without affording 
>any oj^rtunity for acts of high beneficence or ex- 
tensive utility. Whereas not a day passes, but in 
the common transactions of life, and especially in 
the intercourse of domestic society, gentleness finds 
place for promoting the happiness of others, arid for 
strengtliening in ourselves the habit of virtue* Nay, 
by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
scmietimes contribute more materially to the advance- 
ment of happiness, than by actions which are seem- 
ingly more important. There are situations, not a 
few, in human life, where the encouraging reception, 
the condescending behaviour, and the look of sym- 
pathy, bring greater relief to the heart than the most 
bountiful gift While, on the other side, when the 
hand of liberality is extended to bestow, the want of 
gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention of 
the benefit We sour those whom we mean to oblige ; 
and by conferring favours with ostentation and harsh- 
ness we convert them into injuries. Can any dis- 
position then be held to possess a low place* in the 
scale of virtue, whose influence is so considerable on 
the happiness of the world? 
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Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. Amidst the strife of interfering interr 
ests, it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps 
alive the seeds of hannony* It softens animosities.; 
renews endearments ^ and renders the coimtenance 
of man a refreshment to man. Banish gentleness 
from the earth ; suppose the world to be filled with 
none but harsh and contentious* spirits; and what 
sort of society would remain ? tlie solitude of the 
desert were preferable to it. The conflict of jarring 
elements in chaos ; the cave, wliere subterraneous 
winds contend and roar; the den, where serpents 
hiss, and beasts of the forest howl ; would be the 
only proper representations of such assemblies of meQw 
— OA, that I had mngs like a dove ! for then I would 
jiy away^ and be at rest. Lo ! then I would wander 
Jar qffy and remain in tJie wilderness ; I would Imsten 
my escape from tJie windy storm and tempest : For I 
fuwe seen violence and strife in the city. Mischief and 
sorrow are in the midst of it : Deceit and guile depart 
not from Iter streets.* — Strange ! that where men 
have all one common interest, they should so often 
absurdly concur in defeating it ! Has not nature 
already provided a sufficient quantity of unavoidable 
evils for the state of man ? As if we did not sufiTer 
enough from the storm which beats upon us without, 
must we conspire also, in those societies where we 
assemble, in order to find a retreat from that storm« 
to harass one another ? — But if the sense of duty, 
and of common happiness, be insufficient to recom- 
mend the virtue of which we treat, then let oi* 
desire you, 

* Psalm Iv. 6, 7, 8, 
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': IIL To omsider your owii interest* Whatever 
ends a good man can be supposed to pursuer gentle- 
ness will be found to favour them. It prepossesses 
and wins every heart It persuades, when every 
other argument &ils ; often disarms the fierce, and 
melts the stubborn. Whereas harshness confirms the 
opposition it would subdue ; and, of an indifferent 
person, creates an enemy. He who could overlook 
an injury committed in the collision of interest, will 
kmg and severely resent. the slights of a contemp- 
tuous behaviour. — To the man of gentleness, the 
world is generally disposed to ascribe every other 
good quality. The higher endowments of the mind 
we admire at a distance, and when any impropriety 
of behaviour accompanies them, we admire without 
love. They are like some of the distant stars, whose 
beneficial influence reaches not to us. Whereas of the 
influence of gentleness, all in some degree partake, 
and therefore all love it The man of this character 
rises in the world without struggle, and flourishes 
without envy. His misfortunes are universally la- 
mented ; and his failings are easily forgiven. 
. But whatever may be the effect of this virtue on 
our external condition, its influence on our internal 
enjoyment is certain and powerful. That inward 
tranquillity which it promotes, is the first requisite to 
every pleasurable feeling. It is the calm and clear 
atmosphere, the serenity and sunshine of the mind. 
When benignity and gentleness reign within, we are 
always least in hazard of being ruffled from without > 
every person, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most favourable light But let some clouds of dis« 
gust and ill-humour gather on the mind ; and imme* 
diately the scene changes. Nature seems transformed ^ 

VOL. I. H 
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and the appearance of all tlimgs ia Uackened to our 
view. Tiie gende mind ia like the smooth streamy 
which reflects eveij dbject in its just proportioi^ aoA 
ia its fakest cdbnrs. The violent spirit, like troablaft 
waters, renders back the images of things distxHiai 
aysd broken; and communicates to them all that 
disordered motion which arises solely from ita owi^ 
agiftatkin. 

Offimees musi eome.^^AA soon may the wav«a o( 
the sea cease to roll,, as pf ovoeations to arise fiMHi 
human corruption a»d frailty. Attacked by 
injuries^ the man of mild and gentle sfnrit will 
what hitfnan nature feels } and will defend andresen^ 
aa his duty aBowa him. But to those sHght provo- 
cations^ and firivolous ofiences, which are the most 
frequent causes of disquiet, he is happily auperiouc^ 
Hence his days flow in a far more placid tenour than 
those of others : exempted from the numberlesa dia* 
composures which agitate vulgar minds. Inspired 
with higher sentiments ; taught to regard with indiil<« 
g^it eye the frailtiea of men, the omissions of Ae 
careless, the follies oi the imprudent, and the levity 
of the fickle^ he retreats into the ci^mnesa of his 
spirit, 9R into an undisturbed sanctuary ; and quie^ 
ailowa the usual current of life to hold its crnme. 

This virtue has aiK)thef, and still more iaqportamt^ 
cooitexion with our interest, by means of that rektiaii 
which our present behaviour bears to our eternal states 
Heaven is the r^ion of gentleness and friendsUp: 
Hell, of fierceness and animosity. If then* as the 
Krijjrture instructs us, aecordh^ to what we now mip^ 
we must kereqfier reap ; it follows, that the cultivft- 
tioa.of a gentle t^nper ia necessary to prepare ua fiw 
heavenly fi^icity, and that tlie indu^ence of bavak 



dispaattions is the introduction to futtlrft rtfift^. 
Mert, I Ml afhdd, too often separate tho^ artidet 
of their belief which relate to eternity, ftom the oi^ 
ilinary afikirs of the world. They connect them with 
the seaMns of ^riousness and gravity* They leave 
them with much respect, as in a high region^ to 
which, only on great occasions, they report; attdj 
when they descend into common life, consider thein« 
selves as at liberty to give free scope to their ho* 
mours and passions. Whereas, in fact, it id theii' 
behaviour in the daily train of social intercourse^ 
which, more than any other caufe, fixes and deter* 
mines their spiritual character; gradually in^llii^ 
those dispositions, and forming those habite, which 
affect their everlasting condition. With regard iO 
trifles, perhaps their malignant dispositions may 
chiefly be indulged. But let them I'emembef weB 
that those trifles, by increasing the growth of peevish* 
ttess and passion, become pregnant with the most 
Prions mischiefs ; and may fit them, before they are 
aware, for being the future companions of none btit 
infernal spirits. 

I mean not to say, that, in ordet* to otir prejiilratioil 
for Heaven, it is enotigh to be mild and gentle ) eir 
that this virtue alone will cover all our sins. Through 
the felicity of natural constitution, a certain degree 
of this benignity may be possessed by alome, wboM 
hearts are in other respects corrupt, and their lives 
irregular. But what I mean to assert is. That Whete 
no attention is given to the government of fen^r^ 
meetness for Heaven is not yet acquired, and ike 
f^enerating power of religion is as yet mikm>Wffi 
One of the first works of the spirit of God is, to 
infuse into every heart which it inhabits, that gentk 
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msdom which is from abofoe. They who are Chrisft 
have crucified the Jlesh with its qffections and lusts ; 
but let it not be forgotten^ that among the works ^ 
thejlesh^ hatred^ variance^ emulations^ wrath^ strife^ 
and envyings^ are as expressly enumerated, as un- 
cleanness^ murders, drunkenness, and * revelUngs. 
They who continue either in the one, or the other, 
shaU not inherit, indeed cannot inherit, the kingdom 
qf God. 

• Having thus shewn the importance of gentleness 
both as a moral virtue, and as a Christian grace, I 
shall conclude the subject, with briefly suggesting 
some considerations which may be of use to facilitate 
the practice of it. » 

For this end, let me advise yoii to view your 
character witli an impartial eye ; and to learn from 
your own failings, to give that indulgence which in 
your turn you claim. It is pride which fills the 
world with so much harshness and severity. In die 
fidness of self-estimation, we forget what we are« 
We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never 
offended; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what 
it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pride 
and foUy, let us descend to our proper level. Let 
us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on tlie infirmi- 
ties common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be insufficient to prompt 
humanity, let us at least remember what we are in 
the sight of God. Have we none of that forbear^ 

Gal. V. 19,20, 21. 
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ance to give to one another, which we all so earnest^ 
intrtet from Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or 
geifl^eness from our Judge, when we are so backward 
to shew it to our own brethren ? i 

• > Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the small 
moment of those things which are the usual incen- 
tives to violence and contention. In the ruffled and 
angry hour, we view every appearance through a 
false medium. The most inconsiderable point of 
interest, or honour, swells into a momentous object } 
and the slightest attack seems to threaten immediate 
riiin. But after passion or pride has subsided, we 
look round in vain for the mighty mischiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric which our disturbed imagina* 
tion had reared, totally disappears. But though the 
cause of contention has dwindled away, its conse- 
quences remain. We have aUenated a friend, we 
have embittered an enemy j we have sown the seeds 
of future suspicion, malevolence,, or disgust — Sus- 
pend your violence, I beseech you, for a moment, 
when causes of discord occur. Anticipate that 
period of coolness, which of itself will soon arrive. 
Allow yourselves to think, how little you have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how 
much of the true happiness of life you are certain 
of throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest 
chink, the bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but 
their course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails 
of suflfering most from their poisonous effect^ who 
first allowed them to flow. 

But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted by 
frequent views of those great objects which our 
holy religion presents. Let the prospects of immor- 
tality fiU your minds. Look upon this world as a 
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fAfAe of pas9age. Conaider yourselves as engaged 
In the pursuits of higher interests ; as acting noWg 
Under the eye of God, an introductory part to a 
more important scene. Elevated by such «eiitU 
tnents, your minds will become calm and sedate, 
Yoii will look down, as from a superiour station, mk 
fee petty disturbances of the world. They are 
the selfishy the sensual, and the vain, who are most 
subject to the impotence of passion. They lure 
United so closely to the world ; by so many sidea, 
they touch every object, and every person (ground 
them, that they are perpetually hurt, and perpe* 
tually hurting others. But the spirit of tnie religion 
removes us to ^ proper distance from the grating 
objects of worldly contention. It leaves us suf^ 
fidently connected with the world, for suiting our 
part in it with propriety ; but disengages us from it 
SO far, as to weaken its power pf disturbing our 
tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity; ^nd mag- 
PQ^niipity alwp^ys breathes gentlenesst It leads ua 
to view the follies of men with pity, not with ran- 
cour ; and to treat, with the mildness of a superiour 
natiu-e, what in little minds would call forth all the 
bitterness of pa^ion, 

, Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate 
that gentle wisdom which is, in so many respects. 
Important both to pur duty and pur happiness, 
lUet m assume it as the ornament of every age, and 
laf every {station. Let it temper the petulance of 
youth, and soften the moroseness of old age, Lft 
it mitigate authority in those who rule, and promote 
deference among those who obey. I conclude with 
repeating the caution, not to mistake for true gen-, 
tleness that jflimsy imitation of it called polished 
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manners, which often, among men of the world, 
under a smooth appearance, cdnceals much aspe- 
rity. Let yours be aalive gentleness of heart, flow- 
ing from the love of God, and the love of man. 
Unite this amiable spirit with a pr<^er zeal for all 
that is right, and just, and true. Let piety be com- 
bined in your character with humanity. Let deter- 
mined integrity dwell in a mild and gentle breast 
A character thus supported will command more real 
respect, than can be procured by the most shining 
accomplishments, when separated from virtue. . 
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to disclose the agony of his mind. He gatberad 
together his friends and family, with Zerish his wife» 
He told them of the glory qfhis riches^ and the muUi 
tude qf ki$ children^ and all the things wAemn Mr 
King had promoted him^ and hofw he had ado&mmd 
hm abofoe the princes and servants qf the King. He 
said^ more&ver^ Yea^ Esther the Queen did let no wMm 
come in with the King unto the banquet that she MhI 
prepared^ but myself ; and to^morrctto also mn I hwitad 
unto her with the King. — After all this preamble^ 
whai; is the conclusion ? — Yet all this avaHeth me no- 
thing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at ike 
King's gate. 

The sequel of Hainan's history I shall not nam 
pursue. It might afibrd matter for much instructiMiy 
by the conspicuous justice of God in his fidl jnd 
punishment. But, contemplating only the sii^^ular 
situation in which the Text presents him, and the vkn 
lent agitaticm of his mind which it displays, i^ 
following reflections naturally arise^ which, together 
with some practical improvements, shall make the 
3ubject of this discourse. I. How miserable is vice, 
when one guilty passion creates so much torment ! 
II. How unavailing is prosperity, when, in thie heiglrt 
of it, a single disappointment can destroy Ae rdish 
of sdl its pleasures ! III. How weak is human nature, 
which, in the absence of real, is thus prone to form 
to itself imaginary woes. 

I. How miserable is vice, when one guilty pamkm 
is capable of creating so much torment ! When we 
discourse to you o£ the internal mis^y of siimers ; 
when we represent the pangs which they soflfer from 
i^leiit passions, and a corrupted heart ; we are some- 
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times suspected of chumog a theme for declao(iatioiii 
ajftd of heigfateniog the picture which we draw^ by 
jpolomv IxHTowed from fancy. They whose mindi^ 
are^ iiy nature, happily tranquil, or whose situatioa 
m hfe removes them from the disturbance and tu^ 
mvlt of passion, can hardly conceive, that as long as 
the body is at ease, and the external condition pros- 
perous, any thing which passes within the mind should 
cause such exquisite woe. But, for the truth of om 
assertions, we appeal to the history of mankind. We 
might reason from the constitution of the rational 
frame ; where the understanding is appointed to be 
supreme, and the passions to be subordinate; and 
where, if this due arrangement of its parts be over-< 
thrown, misery as necessarily ensues, as pain is con- 
sequent in the animal frame upon the distortion of its 
members. But laying speculations of this kind aside, 
it is sufficient to lead you to the view of facts, the 
import of which can neither be controverted, nor 
mistaken. This is, indeed, the great advantage of 
history, that it is a mirror which holds up mankind 
to their o¥m view. For, in all ages, human nature 
has been the same. In the circle pf worldly afikirs, 
the same characters and situations are perpetually 
returning ; and in the follies and passions, the vices 
and crimes, of the generations that are past, We read 
those of the present. 

Attend then to the instance now before us ; and 
conceive, if you can, a person more thoroughly 
wretched, than one reduced to make this humiliating 
confesnon, that though surrounded with power, opu* 
lence, and pleasure^ he was lost to all happiness, 
through the fieweness of his resentment ; and was at 
that moment stung^ by disappointment» and torn by 
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rage beyond what he could bear. AU this avaikth 
me nothings so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sittkn^ 
at the King^s gate. Had this been a soliloquy o( 
Haman's within himself, it would have been a suf^ 
ficient discovery of his misery, but when we consider 
it as a confession which he makes to others, it is • 
proof that his misery was become insupportable. F«r 
such agitations of the mind every man strives to 
conceal, because he knows they dishonour him. 
Other griefs and sorrows he can, with freedom, pour 
out to a confidant. What he sufiers from the injustice 
or malice of the world, he is not ashamed to a^cnow* 
ledge. But when his suffering arises from the bad 
dispositions of his own heart ; when, in the height of 
prosperity, he is rendered miserable solely by disap- 
pointed pride, every ordinary motive for communi- 
cation ceases. Notiiiiig but the violence of anguish 
can drive him to confess a passion which renders him 
odious, and a weakness which renders him despicable. 
To what extremity, in particular, must he be re- 
duced, before he can disclose to his own family the 
infamous secret of his misery? In the eye of his 
family every man wishes to appear req>ectable, and 
to cover from their knowledge whatever may vilify 
or degrade him. Attacked or reproached abroad, 
he consoles himself* with his importance at home y 
and in domestic attachment and respect, seeks for 
some compensation for the injustice of the world. 
Judge then of the degree of torment which Haman 
endured, by its breaking through all these restraints, 
and forcing him to publish his shame before those 
from whom all men seek most to hide it. How 
severe must have been the confli^tMhich he under- 
went within himself; before he t^niHi together his 
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wife and all^ his friends for this purpose! How 
dreadful the agony he suffered at the moment of his 
confeaaiony when, to the astonished company, he laid 
t>pen the cause of his distress ! 

Assemble all the evils which poverty, disease, or 
violence can inflict, and their stings will be found by 
fiur.less pungent, than those which such guilty pas- 
flioBs dart into the heart Amidst the ordinary 
calamities of the world, the mind can exert its 
powers, and suggest relief: And the mind is properly 
the man ; the sufferer, and his sufferings, can be dis^ 
tinguished But those disorders of passion, by seiz. 
ing directly on the mind, attack human nature in its 
strong-hold, and cut off its last resource. They 
penetrate to the very seat of sensation ; and convert 
an the powers of thought into instruments of torture. 

Let us remark, in the event that is now before us, 
the awful hand of God ; and admire his justice, in 
thus making the sinner's (yum wickedness to repnyoe 
him^ and his backstidings to correct him. Sceptics 
reason in vain against the reality of divine govern^ 
ment. It is not a subject of dispute. It is a fact 
which carries the evidence of sense, and displays it- 
self before our eyes. We see the Almighty mani« 
festly pursuing the sinner with evil. We see him 
connecting with every single deviation from duty, 
those wounds of the spirit which occasion the most 
exquisite torments. He hath not merely promul- 
gated his laws now, and delayed the distribution of 
rewards and punishments until a future period of 
being. But the sanctions of his laws already take 
place;. their effects appear; and with such infinite 
wisdom are tl^ contrived, as to require no other 
executioners s^Ufftice against the sinner, than his 
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own guilty passions. Ood i^eds not eotM fivrth fiiMM 
his secret place, in order to bring him fo paeUtU 
ment He needs not call thunder down from Am 
heavens, nor raise any ministers of wrath fitmi tlM 
abyss below. He needs only say, Ephraim is joined 
to his idols ; let hint alone : And, at that instant; ihtf 
sinner becomes his own tormentor. The inferlMi 
fire begins, of itself, to kindle within him. Thie 
worm that never dies, seisses on his heart. 

Let us remark also, from this example, how i0i« 
perfectly we can judge, from external appearancesy 
concerning real happiness or misery. All Persia, it 
is probable, envied Haman as the happiest person in 
ftie empire 5 wHle yet, at the moment oi which we 
now treat, there was not within its bounds one mm« 
thoroughly wretched. We are seduced and de» 
ceived by that false glare which prosperity sometimes 
throws around bad men. We are tempted to imitate 
their crimes, in order to partake of their imagined 
felicity. But remember Haman, and beware of the 
snare. Think not, when you behold a pageant of 
grandeur displayed to public view, that you discei^ 
the ensign of certain happiness. In order to form 
any just conclusion, you must follow the great man 
into the retired apartment, where he lays aside his 
disguise ; you must not only be able to penetrate irrto 
the Ulterior of families, but you must have a faculty 
by which you can look into the inside of hearts* 
Were ytm endowed with such a power, you woirid 
most commonly behold good men, in proporfton to 
their goodness, satisfied and easy ; you would behold 
Wrodous sinners, always restless and unhappy. 

Unjust are our complaints, of the promiscuous dis^ 
tribution made by Providence, of fto ^vours aiffong 
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From soperficial Tiews such complaints arisen 
The distrflitttioii of the goods of fortune, indeed^ 
■ftttjf €&ea be promiscuous ; that is, dk^roportioned 
torthe moral charactets of men ; but the aUotment of 
leai hi^>ptne8s is sever so. For to the wicked there i» 
fmpemce. They are Uke the troubled sea when it cannot 
rettm They travel with pain all their days^ Trouble 
mid cmgmsh prevail against them. Terrors mate 
them afraid on every side. A drea^id sound is in 
their ears ; and they are in great fear where no fear 
i$4 «— Hitherto we have considered Haman nnder the 
diaracter of a very wicked man, tCHmented hj crimaH 
Bfil passions. Let us now coraider him merely as a 
child of foitune, a prosperous man ofVie world ; and 
proceed to observe, 

II. How unavailing worldly prosperity is, since^ 
ia the midst of it, a single disaj^intment is sufficient 
fo embitter all its pleasures. We might at first 
inragine, that the natural effect of prosperity would 
be to diffuse over the mind a prevaiUng satisfaction^ 
which the lesser evils of life could not ruffle or dis« 
turfow We might expect, that as one in the full glow 
of health, despises the inclemency of the weather ;. . sa 
one in possession of bU the advant^es of high power 
Mid station, should disreg^ slight injuries y andv at 
perfect ease with himself, should view, in the most 
fiivourable light, the behaviour of others aroundr him* 
Such effects wotdd indeed follow, if worl(fly pros* 
pprity ecmtained in itself the true principfes of huma» 
fixity. But as it possesses them not, the verjF 
reverse of those consequences generaDy obtains^ 
Prosperity debilitates^ instead of strengthening the 
mni. Its most common effect is, to create an exr« 
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treme sensibility to the slightest wound. It foments 
impatient desires ; and raises expectations which no 
success can satisfy. . It fosters a false delicacy, which 
sickens in the midst of indulgence. By repeatc^d 
gratification, it blunts the feelings of men to what ia 
pleasing ; and leaves them unhappily acute to what- 
ever is uneasy. Hence, the gale which another 
would scarcely feel, is to the prosperous a rude 
tempest. Hence the roseJeaf doubled below, them 
on the couch, as it is told of the effeminate Sybarite^ 
breaks their rest. Hence, the disrespect shewn by 
Mordecai preyed with such violence on the heart of 
Haman. Upon no principle of reason can we assign 
a sufficient caJle for all the distress which this in* 
cident occasioned to him. The cause lay not in the 
external incident. It lay within himself; it arose 
from a mind distempered by prosperity. 

Let this example correct that blind eagerness, with 
which we rush to the chase of worldly greatness and 
honours. I say not, that it should altogether divert 
us from pursuing them ; since, when enjoyed with 
temperance and wisdom, they may doubtless both 
enlarge our utility, and contribute to our comfort. 
But let it teach us not to over-rate them. Let it 
convince us, that unless we add to them the necessary 
correctives of piety and virtue, they are by themselves 
more likely to render us wretched^ than to make us 
happy. 

Let the memorable fate of Haman suggest to us 
also, how often, besides corrupting the mind and e%- 
gendering internal misery, they lead us among pre- 
cipices, and betray us into ruin. At the moment 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him with the 
9iore serene and settled aspect, she was digging in 
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secret the pit ^ for his fall. Prosperity was weaving 
around his head the web of destruction. Success 
inflamed his pride ; pride increased his thirst of re- 
venge ; the revenge which, for the sake of one man, 
he sought to execute on a whole nation, incensed the 
Queen ; and he is doomed to suffer the same death 
which he had prepared for MordecaL — Had Hamaa 
remained in a private station, he might have arrived 
at a peaceable old age. He might have been, I shall 
not say a good or a happy man, yet probably far less 
guilty, and less wretched, than when placed at the 
head of the greatest empire in the East. Who know-' 
elh wJiat is good for man in this Uj^? all the days 
qf his vain life^ which he spendeth as a shadow^ 

An extensive contemplation of human ai&irs will 
lead us to this conclusion, That among the different 
conditions and ranks of men, the balance of happi- 
ness is preserved in a great measure equal ; and that 
die high and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, 
in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each other 
flian is commonly imagined. In the lot of man, mu- 
tual compensations, both of pleasure and of pain, 
universally take place. Providence never intendec^ 
that any state here should be either completely happy 
or entirely miserable. If the feelings of pleasure are 
more numerous, and more lively, in the higher de- 
partments of life, such also are those of* pain* If 
greatness flatters our vanity, it multq)lies our dangers. 
If opulence increases our gratifications, it increases, 
in^ tiie same proportion, our desires and demands. 
If the poor are ccxifined to a more narrow circle, 
yet within that circle lie most of those natural satis- 
factions, which, after aU the refinements of art, are 

VOL. I. I 
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found to be the most genuine and true. — In a state, 
therefore, where there is neither so much to be covet- 
-ed on the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the other, 
as at first appears, how submissive ought we to be to 
the disposal of Providence! How temperate in our 
desires and pursuits ! How much more attentive to 
preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds, than 
to gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages of 

worldly prosperity! But now, laying aside the cash- 

isideration of Haman's great crimes ; laying aside his 
high prosperity ; viewing him simply as a man ; let 
us observe, from his history, 

Ill, How weak human nature is, which in the ab- 
sence of real, is thus prone to create to itself imagin- 
ary wo^. All this availelh me nothings so long as I see 
JMordecai the Jew sitting at the Kingj^s gate. 
What was it, O Haman! to thee, though Mordecai 
had continued to sit there, and neglected to do tJbee 
homage ? Would the banquet have been on that ac- 
x:ount tlie less magnificent, thy palace less splendid, 
or thy retinue less numerous ? Could the disrespect 
of an obscure stranger dishonour the favourite of a 
mighty King? In the midst of a thousand submisaiive 
courtiers, was one sullen countenance an object wor- 
thy of drawing thy notice, or of troubling thy repose? 
—Alas! in Haman we behold too just a picture of 
.what often passes within ourselves. We never know 
,what it is to be long at ease. Let the worid cease 
from changing around us: let external things keep 
that, situation in which we most wish them to r^nnin; 
yet somewhat from within shall soon arise, to disturb 
ssjot hiqppiness. A Mordecai appears, or seems to ap- 
pear, sitting at the gate^ Some vexation, whidi JOur 



faacj has either entirely created, or at least has un- 
reasmudily i^gravated, corrodes us in secret; and 
until that be removed, all that we enjoy availeth us 
wathing. Thus, while we are incessantly complaining 
of the vanity and the evils of human life, we make 
that vanity, and we increase those evils. Unskilled 
in the art of extracting happiness from the objects 
around us, our ingenuity solely appears in converting 
them into misery. 

Let it not be thought, that troubles of this kind are 
incident only to the great and the mighty. Though 
they perhaps, from the intemperance of their passions, 
are peculiarly exposed to them ; yet the disease itself 
belongs to human nature, and spreads through all 
ranks. In the humble and seemingly quiet shade of 
private life, discontent broods over its imaginary sor- 
rows ; preys upon the citizen, no less than upon the 
courtier; and often nourishes passions equally malig- 
nant in the cottage and in the palace. Having once 
seized the mind, it spreads its own gloom over every 
surrounding object; it every where searches out vaa^ 
terials for itself; and in no direction more frequently 
employs its unhappy activity, than in creating divi- 
sions amongst mankind, and in magnifying slight pro- 
vocations into mortal injuries. Those self-created 
miseries, imaginary in the cause, but real in the suf*. 
fering, will be found to form a proportion of human 
evils, not inferiour, either in severity or in numV 
bcr,*to all that we endure from the unavoidable cala^ 
nuties of life. In situations where much comfort 
might be enjoyed, this man's superiority, and that 
Httn's neglect, our. jealousy of a fiiend, or hatred of 
a riMl» an imagined affi-ont, or a mistaken point, of 
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honour, allow us no repose. Hence» discords in fami' 
lies, animosities among friends^ and wars among m^ 
tions. Hence» Haman miserable in the midst of all 
that greatness could bestow. Hence, multitudes in 
the most obscure stations, for wliom Proyidence seemed 
to have prepared a quiet life, no less eager in their 
petty broils, nor less tormented by their passions, than 
if princely honours were the prize for which they ccm* 
tended. 

From this train of observation, which the Text ham 
suggested, can we avoid reflecting upon the disorder in 
which humaa nature plainly appears at present to lie ? 
We have beheld, in Haman, the picture of that misery 
which arises from evU passions ; of that unhappiness, 
which is incident to the highest prosperity ; of that 
discontent, which is common to every state.- Whe- 
ther we consider him as a bad man, a prosperous manr 
or simply as a man,, in every light we behold reason 
too weak for passion. This is the source of the reign- 
ing evil ; thik is the root of the universal disease. The 
story of Haman only shews us, what human nature 
hastoo^nerallys^pearedtobeineveryage. Henee, 
when we read the history of nations^ what do we read 
but the history of the foDies and crimes of men ? We 
may dignify those recorded transactions, by calling 
them the intrigues of statesmen^ and the exploits of 
conquerors ; but they are, in truth, no other than the 
effixrts of discontent to escape from its. misery, and the 
struggles of contending passions among unhappy- meiu* 
The history of mankind has ever been a contioBed 
mgedy; the world a great theatre exhibiting the 
same repeated scene, of the foUies of men shooting 
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forth into guilt, and of their passions fermenting by 
a quick process, into misery. 

But can we believe, that the nature of man came 
forth in this state from the hands of its gracious 
Creator ? Did he frame this world, and store it with 
inhabitants, solely that it might be replenished with 
crimes and misfortunes? — In the moral, as well as 
in the natural world, we may plainly discern the signs 
of some violent convulsion, which has shattered the 
orgmal workmanship of the Almighty. Amidst this 
Vreck of human nature, traces still remain which in- 
dicate its Author. Those high powers of conscience 
and reason, that capacity for happiness, that ardour 
of enterprise, that glow of affection, which oflen 
break through the gloom of human vanity and guilt, 
are like the scattered columns, the broken arches, and 
defaced sculptures of some fallen temple, whose an- 
cient splendour appears amidst its ruins. So conspi- 
cuous in human nature are those characters, both of 
a high origin, and of a degraded state, that by many 
religious sects throughout the earth, they have been 
seen and confessed. A tradition seems to have per- 
vaded almost all nations, that the human race had 
cither through some offence forfeited, or through 
some misfortune lost, that station of primaeval honour 
which they once possessed. But while from this doc- 
trine, ill understood and involved in many fabulous 
tales, the nations wandering in Pagan darkness could 
draw no consequences that were just ; while totally 
ignorant of the nature of the disease, they sought in 
Tain for the remedy; the same divine revelation, 
which has informed us in what manner our apostacy 
•rose from the abuse of our rational powers, has 
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instructed u» also how we may be restored to virtue 
and to happiness. 

Let us, therefore, study to improve the assistance 
which this revelation afibrds for the restoration of our 
nature, and the recovery of our felicity. With hum- 
ble and grateful minds, let us apply to those medici- 
nal springs which it hath opened, for curing the dis- 
orders of our heart and passions. In this view, let us, 
with reverence, look up to that Divine Personage, who 
descended into this world, on purpose to be tJie lights 
and the life qfmen ; who came in the fulness of grace 
and truth, to repair the desolation of many generations;, 
to restore order among the works of God, and to raise 
up a new earth and new heavens^ wherein righteous- 
ness should dwell Jbr ever. Under his tuition let us^ 
put ourselves ; and amidst the storms of passion to 
which we are here exposed, and the slippery paths 
which we are left to tread, never trust presumptuously 
to our own understanding. Thankful that a Hea- 
venly Conductor vouchsafes his aid, let us earnestly 
pray, that from him may descend divine Ught to guide 
our steps, and divine strength to fortify our minds* 
Let us pray, that his grace may keep us from all in- 
temperate passions, and mistaken pursuits of pleasure ; 
that whetlier it shall be his will to give or to deny ua 
earthly prosperity, he may bless us with a calm, ar 
sound, and well-regulated mind ; may give us mode- 
ration in success, and fortitude under disappointment; 
and may enable us so to take warning from tlie 
crimes an^ miseries of others, as to escape the snarea 
of guilt 

While we thus niaiiit«un a due dependence on 
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God, let lis abo exert ourselves with care in acting 
our own part From the whole of what has been said, 
this important instruction arises, that the happiness of. 
^very man depends more upon the state of his own 
mind, than upon any one external circumstance ; nay» - 
more than upon all external things put together. We 
have seen, that inordinate passions are the great dis- 
turbers of life ; and that, unless we possess a good 
conscience, and a well-govemed mind, discontent will 
blast every enjoyment, and the highest prosperity will 
j*ove only disguised misery. Fix then this conclu- 
sion in your minds, that the destruction of your vir- 
tue is the destruction of your peace. Keep thy heart 
"with all diligence ; govern it with the greatest care j 
Jbr out of ii are the issues of life. In no station, in no 
period, think yourselves secure from the dangers which 
spring from your passions. Every age and every sta- 
tion they beset ; from youth to grey hairs, and from 
the peasant to the prince. 

At your first setting out in life, especially when yet 
unacquainted with the world and its snares, when 
every pleasure enchants with. its smile, and every ob* 
ject sl^es with the gloss of novelty ; beware of the* 
seducing appearances which surround you, and recol- 
lect what others have suffered from the power of head-> 
strong desire. If you allow any passion, even though 
it be esteemed innocent, to acquire ail absolute ascend- 
ant, your inward peace wiU be impaired. But if any 
which has the taint of giult, take early possession of 
your mind, you may date frx)m that moment the ruin 
of your tranquillity. Nor with the season of youth 
does the peril end. To the impetuosity of youthful 
desire, succeed the more sober, but no less danger- 
ous attachments of advandng yean ; when the passions 
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which are connected with interest and ambition begia 
thdj: reign, and too frequently extend their maiignant 
influence, even over those periods of life which ought 
to be most tranquil. From the first to the last of 
man's abode on earth, the discipline must never be 
relaxed* of guarding the heart from the dominion of 
passion. Eager passions, and violent desires, were 
not made for man. They exceed his sphere. They 
find no adequate objects on earth ; and of course can 
be productive of nothing but misery. The certain 
consequence of indulging them is, that there shdi 
come an evil day, when the anguish of disappoint* 
ment shall drive us to acknowledge, that all which 
we enjoy aoaileth us nothing. 

You are not to imagine, that the warnings which 
I have given in this discourse, are applicable only to 
the case o£ such signal offenders as he was of whom 
the Text treats. Think not, as I am afraid too many 
do, that because your passions have not hurried you 
into atrocious deeds, they have therefore wrought no 
mischief, and have iefl no sting behind them. By 
a continued series of loose, though apparently trivial 
gratifications, the heart is c^en as thoroughly cor- 
rupted, as by the commission of any one of those 
enormous crimes which spring from great ambition, or 
great revenge. Habit gives the passions strength, 
while the absence of glaring guilt seemingly justifies 
them ; and, unawakened by remorse, the sinner pro* 
ceeds in his course, till he wax bold in guilt, and 
become ripe for ruin. For by gradual and latent 
steps, the destruction of our virtue advances. Did 
the evil unveil itself at the beginning; did tlie storm 
which is to overthrow our peace, discover, as it roset 
All its horrours, precautions would more frequently be 
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taken against it. But we are unperceptibly betrayed ; 
and fifom one licentious attachment, one criminid 
passion^ are, by a train of consequences, drawn on to 
another, till the government of our minds is irre- 
coverably lost. The enticing and the odious passions 
are, in this respect, similar in their process; and, 
though by difierent roads, conduct at last to the 
same issue. David, when he first beheld Bathsheba, 
did not plan the death of Uriah.* Haman was not 
delivered up all at once to the madness of revenge. 
Ifis passions ro^ with the rising tide of prosperity ; 
and pride completed what prosperity began. What 
ivas originally no more than displeasure at Mordecai's 
disrespect, increased with every invitation he received 
to the banquet of the Queen ; till it impelled him to 
devise the slaughter of a whole nation, and ended in a 
d^ree of rage which confounded his reason, and 
hurried him to ruin. In this manner, every criminal 
passion, in its progress, swells and blackens; and 
what was at first a small cloud, such as the prophet's 
servant saw, no bigger than a man^s hand rising 
Jrom the sea* 9 is soon found to cariy the tempest in its 
womb. 

* 1 Kingi, xviii. 44. 
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On our Ignorance of Good and Evil in this Life : 



EccLEs. vi. 12. 

Who kruyweth what is good for man in this Ufe^ aU 
the days qf his vain life^ which he spendeth as a 
shadow ? 

nnHE measure according to which knowledge is 
dispensed to man, affords conspicuous proo6 
of divine wisdom. In many instances we clearly per- 
ceive, that either more or less would have proved 
detrimental to his state ; that entire ignorance would 
have deprived him of proper motives to action ; and 
that complete discovery would have raised him to a 
sphere too high for his present powers. He is, there- 
fore, permitted to know only in part ; and to see 
through a glass, darkly. He is left in that state of 
conjecture, and partial information, which though it 
may occasionally subject him to distress, yet, on the 
whole, conduces most to his improvement; which 
affords him knowledge sufficient for the purposes of 
virtue, and of active life, without disturbing the 
operations of his mind, by a light too bright and 
dazzling. This evidently holds with respect to that 
degree of obscurity which now covers the great laws 
of Nature, the decrees of the Supreme Being, the 
state of the invisible world, the future events of our 
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own life, and the thoughts and designs which pass 
within the breasts of others. * : 

But there is an ignorance of another kind, with 
respect to which the appHcation of this remark may 
Bsppeai more dubious ; the ignorance under which men 
labour concerning their happiness in the present life, 
and the means of obtaining it. If there be found- 
ation for Solomon's complaint in the Text, who 
krumetk what is good for man in this life ? this conse- 
quence may be thought inevitably to follow, that the 
dmfs of his life must be vain in every sense; not 
only because they are fleeting, but because they are- 
empty too, like the shadow. For to what purpose are 
aU his labours in the pursuit of an object, which it is 
not in his power to discover or ascertain ? — - Let usi 
then seriously enquire, what account can be given of 
our present ignorance, respecting what is good for us 
in this life; whether nothing be left, but only to 
wander in uncertainty amidst this darkness, and to 
lament it as the sad consequence of our fallen state ; 
or whether such instructions may not be derived 
from it, as give ground for acknowledging, that by 
this, as by all its other appointments, the wisdom of 
Providence brings real good out of seeming evil* 
I shall, in order to determine this point, first en- 
deavour to illustrate the doctrine of the Text, That 
we know not, or at most know imperfectly, what h 
goodjbr us in this life : 1 shall next explain the causes 
to which this defect in our knowledge is owing : And 
then shall show the purposes which it was intended to 
serve, and the effects which it ought to produce on 
our conduct 

 vide Sennon IV. 
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< Tus whole history of mankmd seems a 
on the doctrine of the Text. When we review tlie 
course of human afiairs, one of the first objects ipdnch 
every where attracts our notice, is the mistaken judg- 
ment of men concerning their own interests. The 
sore evil which Solomon long ago remarked with 
respect to riches, of their being kept bytheawnen 
thereof to their hurtj takes place equally with reqiect 
to dominion and power, and all the splendid objects 
and high stations of life. We every day behold men 
climbing, by painful steps, to that dangerous heigiif^ 
which, in the end, renders their fall more severe^ 
and their ruin more conspicuous. But it is not to 
high stations that the doctrine of the Text is limited* 
In the crimes by which too oflen these are gaihed» 
and in the misfortunes which they afterwards bring 
forth, the greater part of every audience may think 
themselves Uttie concerned. Leaving such themes^ 
therefore, to the poet and the historian, let us come 
nearer to ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk of 
life. 

Around us, we every where behold a busy multi- 
tude. Resdess and uneasy in their present situation^ 
they are incessantiy employed in accomplishing a 
change of it ; and as soon as their wish is fulfilledy wei 
discern by their behaviour, tiiat they are as dissatisfied 
as they were before. Where they expected to have 
found a paradise, they find a desert. The man of 
business pines for leisure. The leisure for which 
he had longed, proves an iftsome gloom: andt 
through want of employment, he languishes, sickens^ 
and dies. The man of retirement fancies no state to 
be so happy as that of active life. But he has not 
engaged long in the tumults and contests of the world, 
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until he finds cause to look back with regret on the 
calm hours of his former privacj and retreat Beauty^ 
wit, eloquence, and fame, are eagerly desired by 
persons in every rank of Ufe. They ar^ the parent's 
fpndest wish for his child ; the ambition of the youngs 
and the admiration of the old. And yet, in what 
numberless instances have they proved, to those who 
possessed them, no other than shining snares ; seduc*- 
ttons to vice, instigations to folly, and, in the end, 
sources of misery? Comfortably might their days 
have passed, had they been less conspicuous. But 
the distinctions which brought them forth to notice, 
conferred splendour, and withdrew happiness. Long 
Ufe is, of all others, the most general, and seemingly 
the most innocent object of desire. With respect to 
this, too, we so frequently err, that it would have 
been a blessing to many, to have had their wish 
denied. There was a period when they might have 
quitted the stage with honour, and in peace. But 
by Uving too long, they outlived their reputation ; 
outUved their family, their friends, and comforts; 
and reaped nothing from the continuance of days, 
except to feel the pressure of age, to taste the dregs 
of life, and to behold a wider compass of human 
misery. 

Man walketk in a vain shcfw. His fears are often 
as vain as his wishes. As what flattered him in 
expiectation, frequently wounds him in possession ; so 
the event to which he looked forward with an anxious 
and fearfril eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its 
terrours aside \ nay, has brought in its train unex- 
pected blessings. Both good and evil are beheld at a 
distance through a perspective which deceives. The 
colours of objects when nigh, are entirely different 
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from what they appeared when they were viewed in 
futurity. 

The fact then being undoubtedly certain, that tt is 
common for men to be deceived in their prospecfai of 
happiness, let us next inquire into the causes of that 
deception. Let us attend to those peculiar drcimi- 
stances in our state, which render us such incom- 
petent judges of futiure good or evil in this life. 

First, We are not sufficiently acquainted with miff- 
selves to foresee our future feelings. We judge by 
the sensations of the present moment; and, in the 
fervour of desire, pronounce confidently conoemiiq; 
the desired object. But we reflect not that our 
minds, like our bodies, undergo great alteration, from 
the situations into which they are thrown, and the 
progressive stages of life through which they pass. 
Hence, concerning any condition which is yet unCiied, 
we conjecture with much uncertainty. In imagimir 
tion, we carry our present wants, inclinations, and 
iientiments, into the state of life to which we aspire. 
But no sooner have we entered on it, than our senti- 
ments and inclinations change. New wants and 
desires arise; new objects are required to gratify 
them; and by consequence our old dissatis&ction 
returns, and the void which was to have been filled, 
remains as great as it was before. 

But next, supposing our knowledge of ourselves 
sufficient to direct us in the choice of happiness, yet 
still we are liable to err, from our ignorance of the 
connexions which subsist between our own ccxiditum 
and that of others. No individual . can be happy, 
unless the circumstances of those around hun be^ aa 
adjusted as to conqiire with his iBterest For, in 
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human society^ no happiness or misery stands tmoon- 
nected and independent. Our fortunes are interwo- 
ven by threads innumerable. We touch one another 
on aU sides. One man's misfortune or success, his 
^wisdom or his folly, often, by its consequences, reaches 
through multitudes. Such a system is far too com- 
plicated for our arrangement. It requires adjust- 
ments b^ond our skill and power. It is a chaos of 
events into which our eye cannot pierce ; and is ca- 
pable of regulation, only by Him ^^rho perceives at 
'One glance the relation of each to all. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the events which 
wiU arise from tiie combination of our circumstances 
"With those of others, so we are equally ignorant of 
the influence which the present transactions of our 
life may have upon those which are future. The 
important question is not. What is good for a man 
one day? but. What is goodjbr him all the days of 
Ms life?-^ Not, What will yield him a few scattered 
pleasures ? but. What will render his life happy on 
the whole amount ? And is he able to answer that 
question, who knoweth not what one day may bring 
Jbrth ; who cannot teU, whether the events of it may 
not branch out into consequences, which will assume 
a direction quite opposite to that in which they set 
forth, and spread themselves over all his life to come? 
There is not any present moment that is unconnected 
with some future one. The life of every man is a 
continued chain of incidents, each link of wMch 
bafigs upon the former. The transition from cause 
to effect, from event to event, is often carried on 
by secret steps, which our fcH'esight cannot divme, 
aad our sagacity is unable to trace. Evil may, at 
-some fVitui^e period^ briiig forth good) and good ins^ 
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bring forth ievil, both equally unexpected. Had the 
Patriarch, Joseph, conthiued ix) loiter under his 
father's fond indulgence, he might have lived an 
obscure and insignificant life. From the pit and the 
prison, arose the incidents which made him the ruler 
of Egypt, and the saviour of his father's house. 

Lasdy, Supposing every other incapacily to be 
removed, our ignorance of the dangers to which our 
spiritual state is exposed, would disqualify us for 
judging soundly concerning our true happiness. 
Higher interests than those of the present world are 
now depending. All that is done or suffered by us 
here, ultimately refers to that immortal world, for 
which good men are trained up, imder the care of an 
Almighty Parent. We are as incompetent judges of 
the measures necessary to be pursued for this end» 
as children are of the proper conduct to be held in 
their education. We foresee the dangers of our spiri.-* 
tual, still less thsm we do those of our natural state ; 
because we are less attentive to trace them. We are 
still more exposed to vice than to misery : because 
the confidence which we place in our virtue, is yet 
worse founded than that which we place in our wis^ 
dom. Can you esteem him prosperous who is raised 
to a situation which flatters his passions, but which 
corrupts his principles, disorders his temper, and^ 
finally, oversets his virtue ? In the ardour of pursuit^ 
how little are these effects foreseen ! And yet, how 
often are they accomplished by a change of condition! 
Latent conrruptions are called forth ; seeds of guilt 
are quickened into life : a growth of crimes arisen 
wbidi, had it not been for the fatal culture of prosi- 
perityi would never have seen the light How often 
is nan, boastful as he is of reason, merely the crei^ 
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tore of his fortune ; formed and moulded by the 
incidents of his life! — Hazael, when yet a private 
man, detested the thoughts of cruelty. Tkou skalt 
sky the ymmg men with the sword, said the Prophet : 
Ifum shalt dash the children, and rip vp the women 
with child. Is thy servant a dog, replied Hazael, that 
he should do these things?* But no sooner was he 
clothed widi the coveted purple, than it seemed -to 
taint his nature. He committed the crimes of which^ 
at a distance, he believed himself incapable ; and be- 
came the bloody t3rrant whose character his soul once 
abhorred. 

Such then at present is man ; thus incapable of 
pronouncing with certainty concerning his own good 
or evil. Of* futurity, he discerns little; and even 
that little he sees through a cloud. Ignorant of the 
alteration which his sentiments and desires will un- 
dergo^ from new ntuattons in fife ; ignorant of the 
consequences which will fcAow from the combination 
of his circumstances with those of others around him; 
ignorant of the influence which the present may have 
on the ftiture events of his life; ignorant of the efiect 
which a change a£ condition may produce on his mo- 
ral character, and his eternal interests; how can he 
know what is goodjbr him all the days of his 'vain 
Ufi, which he spendeth as a shadow ? 

Instead of ooly liEmienting this ignonnce, let u%>iQ 
the last place, consider how it ou^t to be impfovedf 
what duties it suggests, and what wise ends it was iiK 
tended by Providence to promote.  i 
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I. Let this doctrine teach us to proceed with cau- 
tion and circumspection, through a world where evil 
so frequently lurks under the form of good. To be 
humble and modest in opinion, to he vigilant and at*, 
tentive in conduct, to distrust &ir appearances andtd 
restrain rash deares, are the instructions which the 
darkness of our present state should strongly inculcate. 
God hath appointed our situation to be so ambiguout^ 
in order both to call forth the exertion of those intel- 
ligent powers which he hath given us, and to enforce 
our dependence on his gracious aid. // is not in fhan 
thai waUceth to direct his steps. Surrounded with flo 
many bewildering paths, among which the wisest are 
ready to stray, how earnestly should we implore, and 
how thankfiilly should we receive that divine illununaf 
tion which is promised in Scripture to the pious aod 
the humble ! TJie secret qfthe Lord is with (bem thdt 
feat him. He wilt guide them with his counsel HewU 
teach them the "way that they should choose. But wh^t 
must be the fate of him» who» amidst aU the dangers 
attending human conduct, neither looks up to Heav^B 
for direction, nor properly exerts that reason, which 
God hadi given him ? If to the most diligeut ^nquirfs-^ 
it proves so difficult a task to distinguish true good 
from those fallacious aj^poarances with which ; it is 
ever Mended,^ how should he discover it who brings 
neither patience nor attention to the search { who i^ 
pUes^.tQ no other coun^eUk^ than; presaott: pleasure, 
aadf. with a tvh ^d cre^ous mnd, delivers h^iit 
scif.up to clvery suggestion of desire ? 

This admonition I pwtiouliurly direct to those, ^who 
are in a period of life too often characterised by for- 
ward presumption and headlong pursuit. The self- 
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conceit of the young is the great source of those dan- 
gers to which they are exposed, and it is peculiarly 
unfortunate, that the age which stands most in need of 
the counsel of the wise, should be the most prone to 
contemn it* Confident in the opinions which they 
adopts and in the measures which they pursue, they 
seem as if they understood Solomon to say, not. Who 
hwoetbf but, who is ignorant of w/iat is good Jar man 
all the da^s qfJiis life? The bliss to be aimed at, is, 
in their opinion, fully apparent. It is not the danger 
of mistake, but the failure of success, which they 
dread. Activity to seize, not sagacity to discern^ is 

the only requisite which they value. How long 

shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors in tlie 
same course teach you wisdom ? How long shall the 
e:^erience of all ages continue to lift its voicQ to 
you in vain ? Beholding the ocean on which you are 
embailced covered with wrecks, are not those fatal 
signals sufficient to admonish you of the hidden rock? 
I^ in Paradise itseli^ there was a tree which bare fruit 
fair to the eye, but mortal in its effects, how much 
more» in this Mien state, may such deceiving appear- 
ances be expected to abound! The whole state of 
Nature is now become a scene of delusion to the sen- 
sual mind. Hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be. And what flaiters ipQst^ is always farthpst from 
realijty. There are voices which sing around youj 
butt whose strains allure to ruin. There, is a banquet 
spread* where poison is.. in every dish. There is 
a couch which invites you to repose ; but to slum- 
ber upon it is death. . In such a situation, he not 
high-minded^ but fear. Let sobriety teniper your 
unwary ardour. Let modesty check your rash pre- 
suniptiou. LrCt wisdom be the ofl&pring of reflection 
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now, rather than the ihiit of bitter experience here- 
aflen 

11. Let our ignorance of what is good or evil, cor- 
rect anxiety about worldly success. As rashness is 
the vice of youth, the opposite extreme of immoderate 
care is the vice of advancing years. The doctrine 
which I have illustrated, is equally adapted for check- 
ing both. Since we are so often betrayed into evil by 
the mistaken pursuit of good, care and attention are 
requisite, both in forming our choice, and in conduct- 
ing our pursuit ; but since our attention and care are 
liable to be so often frustrated, they should never be 
allowed to deprive us of tranquillity. 

The ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good and e%il, is not such as to supersede prudence 
in conduct : For wisdom is still found to excel JbUy 
as Jar as Ughi excelleih darkness. But it is that 
dqinn^ of imcertainty, which ought to render us 
temperate in pursuit ; which ought to calm the per- 
turbation of hope and fear, and to cure the pain of 
anxiety. Anxiety is the poison of human life. It 
is the parent of many sins» and of more miseries. In 
a world where every thing is so doubtfiil, where you 
may succeed in your wish, and be miserable ; where 
you may be disappointed, and be blest in the disap- 
pointment; what means this restless stir and com- 
motion of mind? Can your solicitude alter the 
course, or unravel the intricacy of human events? 
Can your curiosity pierce through the doud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to mor- 
tal eye ? — To provide against every apparent danger, 
by the employment of the most promising means, is 
the office of wisdom. But at this point wisdom stops. 

14 
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It commands you to retire, after you have done^ all 
that was mcumbent on you, and to possess your mind 
in peace. By going beyond this point ; by giving 
yourselves up to immoderate concern about unknown 
events, you can do nothing to advance your success, 
and you do much to ruin your peace. You plant 
witbdn your breast the thorn which is long to gall 
you. To the vanity of life you add a vexation of 
spirit, which is wholly of your own creation, not of 
Divine appointment For the dubious goods of this 
world were never designed by God to raise such eager 
attachment. They were given to man for his occa- 
sional refreshment, not for his chief felicity. By 
setting an excessive value upon objects which were 
intended only for your secondary regard, you change 
their nature. Seeking more satisfaction from thefn 
than they are able to afibrd, you receive less than 
they might give. From a mistaken care to secure 
your happiness, you bring upon yourselves certain 
misery. 

III. Let our ignorance of good and evQ determine 
us to follow Providence, and to resign ourselves to 
God. One of the most important lessons which can 
be given to man, is resignation to his Maker -, and 
nothing inculcates it more than the experience of his 
own inability to guide himself. — You know not what 
is good for you, in the future periods of life.. But 
God perfectly knows it j and if you &ithj&illy serve 
him, you have reason to believe that he will always 
consult it. Before him lies the whole succession of 
events which are to fill up your existence. It is in 
his power to arrange and model them at his pleasure, 
and so to adapt one thing to another,, as to fulfil hi^ 
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promise of making them all work together Jbr good 
to those who hve him. Here then, amidst the agita- 
tions of desire, and the perplexities of doubt, is one 
fixed point of rest. By this let us abide ; arid dis- 
miss our anxiety about things uncertain and un- 
known. Acquaint yourselves with Godf and be at 
peace. Secure the one thing needful. Study to acquire 
an interest in the Divine favour ; and you may safely 
surrender yourselves to the Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your condition, reflect 
how uncertain it is, whether you should have been 
happier in any other. Remembering the vanity of 
many of your former wishes, and the fallacy which 
you have so oflen experienced in your schemes of 
happiness, be thankful that you are placed under a 
wiser direction than your own. Be not too particular 
in your petitions to Heaven, concerning your tem- 
poral interest. Suffer God to govern die worid 
according to his own plan ; and only pray, that he 
would bestow what his unerring wisdom seems to be 
best for you on the whole. In a word. Commit your 
way unto the Lord. Trust in hhuy and do good. 
Follow wherever his Providence leads ; comply witli 
whatever his will requires ; and leave aU the rest to 
him. 

IV. Let out ignorance of what is good for us in this 
life, prevent our taking any unlawful step, in order 
to compass our most favourite designs. Were the 
sinner bribed with any certain and unquestionable 
advantage; could the means which he employs ensure 
his success, and coidd that success ensure his com- 
fort ; he might have some apology to offer for de- 
viating from the path of virtue. But tlie dotrtrirte 
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which 1 hive fllusrtmted deprives him of all excuse, 
aiHi places his folly in the most striking light, . He 
climbs the steep rock, and treads on the edge of a 
preeqnce, in order to catch a shadow. He has cause 
to dread not only tiie uncertainty of the event which 
he wi^es to acc<»n^U»h, but the nature also of that 
e^^ent when accomplished. He is not only liable to 
that disappdntoient of success, which so often frus- 
trates all the designs of men ; but liable to a disap- 
pointment still more cruel, that of being successfiil 
and miserable at once. Riches and pleasures are the 
chidT temptations to criminal deeds. Yet those 
riches, when obtained, may very possibly overwhelm 
him with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may 
cut short his health smd life. And is it for such 
doubtful and fallacious rewards, diat the decdver 
fills his mouth with lies, the friend betrays his liene- 
fbctor, the apostate renounces his fai^, and the 
assassin covers himself with blood ? 

Whoever commits a e^ime, incurs a certain evil 
for a most uncertain good. What will turn to his 
advantage in the course of this life, he cannot with 
any assurance know. But this he may know, with 
full certainty, that by breaking the Divine command- 
ments, he will draw upon his head that displeasure 
of the Almighty, which shall crush him few ever. 
The advantages of this world, even when innocently 
gained, are uncertain blessing; when obtamed by 
criminal means, they carry a curse in their bosom. 
To the virtuous, they are often no more than cha£ 
To the guilty, they are always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowledge of what is good 
or evil, attach us ^he more to those few things con- 

K 4 
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ceming which there can be no doubt of their being 
truly good. Of temporal things which belong to this 
class, the catalogue, it must be confessed, is small. 
Perhaps the chief worldly good we should wish to 
enjoy, is a sound mind in a sound body. H^th aqd 
peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friends, sum up 
all the undoubted articles of temporal felicity. Wise 
was the man who addressed this prayer to Grod) 
Remwe far Jrom me vanity and ties. Give me neither 
pofoerty nor riches. Feed me with food convenient Jbr 
me. Lest I beJUU and deny thee^ and say^ Who is the 
Lord? Or lest I be poor and steals and take the name 
of my God in vain.^ He whose wishes respecting the 
possessions of this world, are the most reasonable and 
bounded, is likely to lead the safest, and ibr that 
reason the most desirable life. By aspiring too 
high, we frequently miss the happiness which, by a 
l^ts ambitious aim, we might have gained. High 
happiness on earth, is rather a picture which the 
imagination forms, than a reality which man is allowed 
to possess. 

But with regard to spiritual felicity, we are not 
confined to such humble views. Clear and deter- 
minate objects are proposed to our pursuit; and fidl 
scope is given to the most ardent desire. The for- 
giveness of our sins, and the assistance of God's holy 
grace to guide our life; the improvement of oqr 
minds in knowledge and wisdom, in piety and virtue ; 
the protection and favour of the great Father of all, 
of the blessed Redeemer of mankind, and of the 
Spirit of sanctification and comfort y these are objects, 
in the pursuit of which there is no room for hesitation 

• Prov. XXX. 8, 9. 
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aad distrust^ nor^my gixmnd for the question in my 
Text, Who krumeth what is good Jar man ? Had Pro-^ 
vidence spread an equal obscurity over happiness of 
?verjr kind, we might have had some reason to com. 
plain of the vanity of our condition. But we are not 
left to so hard a fate. The Son of God hath de- 
scended from heaven to be the Light of the world. 
He hath removed that veil which covered true bliss 
from the search of wandering mortals, and hath 
taught them the way which leads to life. Worldly 
enjo3ntnents are shown to be hollow and deceit£il, with 
an express intention to direct their affections towards 
those which are spiritual. The same discoveries 
which diminish the value of the one, serve to increase 
that of the other. Finally, 

VI. Let our ignorance of what is good or evil here 
below, lead our thoughts and desires to a better world. 
I have endeavoured to vindicate the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, by showing the many useful purposes which 
this ignorance at present promotes. It serves to check 
presumption and rashness, and to enforce a diligent 
exertion of our rational powers, joined with a humble 
dependence on Divine aid. It moderates eager passions 
respecting worldly success. It inculcates resignation 
to the disposal of a Providence which is much wiser 
than man. It restrains us from employing unlawful 
means in order to compass our most favourite designs. 
It tends to attach us more closely to those things 
which are unquestionably good. It is therefore such 
a d^ree^ of ignorance as suits the present circum- 
stances of man, better than more complete informal 
tion concerning good and evil. 

At the same time, the causes which render this 
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obscurity necessary, too- |)3ainly indicate a broken 
and corrupted state of human nature. They shen 
this life to be a state of trial. They suggest the idMa 
of a land of pilgrimiage, not of the hoi^me of rest 
Low-minded and base \B he, who aspires to no higher 
portion ; who could be satisfied to spend his whole 
existence in chasing those treacherous appearances of 
goody which so often mOck his pursuit What shadow 
can be more vain, than the life of the greatest part cA 
mankmd ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd which 
we behold on the earth, how few discover the path of 
true happmess ? How few can we find whose activity 
has not been misemployed, and whose course termi- 
nates not in confessions of disappointments ? Is this 
the state, are these the habitations, to which a rational 
spirit, with all its high hopes and great capacities is to 
be limited for ever? — Let us bless that God who 
hath set nobler prospects before us; who by the 
death and resurrection of his Son Jesus Christ, hath 
begotten us to the Uoely hope of an inheritance tncor- 
ruptibie, tmde/lledj and that fadeth not axvay^ reserved 
in the heavens. Let us show ourselves worthy of 
such a hope, by setting oar cgffections upon the things 
abaoe^ not upon things on the earth. Let us walk 
by Jbith and not bjf sight ; and, amidst the obscurity 
of this faint and dubious twilight, console ourselves 
with the expectation of a brighter day which is soon 
to open. This earth is the land of shadows. But 
we hope to pass into the world of realities ; where 
the proper objects of human desire shall be displayed ; 
where the substance of that bKss shall be fbund, 
whose image only we now pursue j where no fallacious 
hopes shall any longer allure, no smiling ^f^arances 
shall betray, no insidious joys shall sting j but where 
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truth shall be inseparably united with pleasure, and 
the mists which hang over this preliminary state being 
dissipated, the perfect knowledge of good shall lead to 
the iull enjoyment of it for even 
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SERMON IX. 



On Religious Retirement. 



Psalm iv. 4. 

Commune with your awn hearty upon your bed, and 

be still. 

TMTUCH communing with themselves there has 
always been among mankind, though frequentlyy 
God knows, to no purpose, or to a purpose worse 
than none. Could we discover the employments of 
men in retirement, how often should we find thdr 
thoughts occupied with subjects which they would 
be ashamed to own ? What a large share have am- 
bition and avarice, at some times the grossest passions, 
and at other times the meanest trifles, in their solitary 
musings ? They carry the world, with all its vices, 
into their retreat; and may be said to dwell in 
the midst of the world, even when they seem to be 
alone. 

TTiis, surely, is not that sort of communing which 
the Psalmist recommends. For this is not properly 
communing with our heart, but rather holding secret 
intercourse with the world. What the Psalmist 
means to recommend, is religious recollection ; that 
exercise of thought which is connected with the pre- 
cept given in the preceding words, to stand in moe 
and sin not. It is to commune with ourselves, under 
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the character of spiritual and immortal beings ; imd 
to pander those paths qf our Jeet, which are leading 
us to eternity. I shall, in the first place, show the 
advantages of such serious retirement and meditation ^ 
and tdially in the second place, point out some of the 
principal subjects which ought to employ us in our 
retreat. 

The advantages of retiring from the world, to com 
name with our hearty will be £bund to be great 
whether we regard our happiness in this worid, or our 

preparation for the world to come. 

 • 

Lirr us consider them, first, with respect to our 
h^piness in this world. It will readily occur to yad^ 
4hat an entire retreat from worldly affidrs, is not what 
religion requires ; nor does it even enjoin a gp^eat 
retreat from them. Some stations of lifi^ would not 
permit tiiis $ and there are few stations vrbich render 
it necessary. The diief field, both of the dufy and 
of the improvement of man, lies in active life. By the 
graces and virtues which he exercises amidst his 
fellow-creatures, he is trained up for heaven. A total 
tetieat '^from tiiie woild is so far from: bdng# .as 
theiRoman CathdUc Church holds, the perfection o€ 
religion, that, some particular cases exoepted, itds no 
other than the abuse of it 

But, though entire retreat jwrould lay ua^aside from 
die part for which Prfivi^ence chiefly intended us, : it 
is certain, that, Tvnthout occasional retreat, we must 
act that part very ill. There will be neither consist- 
ency in the ^conduct, nor dignity in :the charactenv of 
one ;who sets apart no share of his time Sor meditation 
aodiriflectiom In the heat and bustle of life while 
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passion is every moment throwing fidse colouti 
qn the objects around us, nothing can be viewed 
in a just light. If you wish that reason should etert 
her native power, you most ^step aside from the 
crowd, into the cool and silent shade.. ItiatheMthal» 
with sober and steady eye, she examines whatiii 
good or ill, what is wise or foolish, in human cotodactj 
she looks back on the past, she looks forward to the 
Hiture ; and fonns plans, not for the present moflocBk 
only^ but for the whole of life* How shoidd.that 
man discharge any part of his: duty ari^it, who hcvbt 
suffers his passions to cool? And how should his 
passions cool* who is engagec^ without int a r rupLi un, 
IB the tumult of the world? This incessaht/Stir.iDagi^ 
be called th^perpeti^ drunkenness of iiftLi: Itraiate 
tiuit eager fennentation of spirit, which will be ever 
sending forth the dangerous fumes of rashneat viad 
foilj^ Wheraaa he who mingles religions, lietneot 
with ' worldly afikirs, remailis : calm, and. master of 
himself. He is not whirled rounds and .rendered 
giddj^fay the agitationa^of the world :;i but, &om ibnt 
fiacoed retinement, Ia which he has hecacoavmmat 
among; lugherobjectv comes finth into the world' isdtk 
manly traiiqMiUity,^£b(vtiiied:by llie pi^ Jrirhadh 
he r has .fbrBLed* . and jprepaoed Sat whatever i may 
befaL .■* •■■■  •^ci: '.)\': 'n ;•;:! •• 

. As he !Rdio ,ia tittacqusinfeed with retneati jeaflkiot 

sustain any.xshanc*K wilh>ipnypiietyv so aeithev csin 
he . snjey . the j wtotU* with anjr >iddvantage. . £)£ • the 
two ^ekoses >af' men. who are most apt \t»: be negi- 
hgiont'C^. this : doty, 'tfae^ men of i pleasure i and the 
jneiKjof huainesSpiiiMs hard :to say whjch mf&v most 
iti point of : eHgoydidfit'>£roni that < neglect .' 'To the 
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araier every moaatfiint appears to be loat, whioh 
)artake9 not ^f the vivacity of amusement. ^ ' To 
^onoect one plan of gaiety with another^ is their 
wboh ^tudy^ tiU, in a very short time^ nothing 
remains but tQ tread the same beaten round; to 
n^eiy what they have ahrendy ei^oyed, and to 
IQ^ what they have often seen. Pleasures^ thus 
Irawn to the dregs^ become vapid and tailless* 
Wh^ might have pleased long, if enjojred with 
t0diperanoe and min^d with retirenienlv: being 
devoiB^ed wifih such eager haste, speedily surfeits 
m^ dtsgudts. Hence, these are the persons^ wfaa, 
after having run through a rapid course ; of pleasure, 
^iieF having glittered for a few years in the foremoat 
lilie of public amuseihents^ are the most apt to £y at 
Uat to a melancholy retreat;., not led by isKgioB 
pr ji^eason^ but driven by disappDinted(^h(qies,.dnd ok^ 
hausted s^>iRti, to the pensiiviQ eoBdnsion^^ that all is 

;>il£ luunterrupted intercourse with the world 
W!$W out the msm of pleasure, it not ^lesg.op|)rESse8 
^^.man. pf Uiaineas and. ^ambition- llheistrongttat 
Spjunt^TinmA at ieng^hV'sxnkMindte.xL .(^The faspflmit 
tentpei" must be soured by jncestent/retuniadofftU 
opposition^ . the. inconstancy;' and treachery ' of i kneni 
For i^ who Uves^ aiways in thci bustle >bf the wioild^ 
tipffllf in;!a:;perpetUai.> ^war&fc'e.. Herer>ianw enetoly 
enoOuntersv theorem a^ mab supj^atits >him.; • ITlke 
ijQg^tude of ' a ^ridnd .siaogs hikit this houir ; and 
the^ rpmd^ < of a superior woundli hint the > next; ^ 'i« 
vain he fUerfor r^Uefioiaifiiiig atntuniementsi^i r .HieBe 
may afibrd a temporary opiate to care; but^-thcff 
communicate no Strength to the mind. On the 
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contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, 
when molestations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to all 
the woimds which the world can inflict, retire 
from intercourse with men to intercourse with 
God. When he enters into his closet, and shuts 
the door, let him shut out, at the same time, all 
intrusion of worldly care ; and dwell among objects 
divine and immortal. ^ Those fair prospects of 
order and peace shall there open to his view, which 
form the most perfect contrast to the confusion 
and misery of this earth. The celestial inhabitants 
quarrel not; among them there is neither ingra. 
titude, nor envy, nor tumult Men may harrass 
one another ; but in the kingdom of God, concord 
and tranquillity reign for ever. — From such objects 
there beams upon the mind of the pious man, a 
pure and enlivening light ; there is diffused ova his 
heart a holy calm. His agitated spirit re-assumes 
its firmness, and regains its peace. The world 
sinks in its importance ; and the load of mortality 
and misery loses almost all its weight The green 
pastures open, and the stiU waters flow around 
him, besides which the Shepherd qf Israel guides 
lus flock. The disturbances and alarms, so finv 
midable to those who are engaged in the'timitilts 
of the world, seem to him only like thunder rolling 
a&r off*; like the ndse of distant waters, whose 
sound he hears, whose course he traces, but whose 
waves touch him not — As religious retirement is 
thus evidently conducive to our happiness in this 
life, so. 
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In the second place, it is absolutely necessary^ in 
order to prepare us for the life to come. He who 
lives always in public, cannot live to his own soul. 
The . world lieth iri wickedness; and with good 
reason the Christian is exhorted, not to be confiyrmed 
to ity btU transformed by the renewing of his mind. 
Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, 
in several respects, an education for vice. From 
our earliest youth we are accustomed to hear 
riches and honours extolled as the chief possessions 
of man \ and proposed to us as the principal aim of 
our future pursuits. We are trained up, to look 
with admiration on the flattering marks of distinc- 
tion which they bestow. In quest of those fancied 
blessings, we see the multitude around us eager and 
fervent Principles of duty, we may, perhaps, hear 
sometimes inculcated; but we seldom behold them 
brought into competition with worldly profit The 
soft names and plausible colours, under which 
deceit, sensuality, and revenge, are presented to us 
in common discourse, weaken, by degrees, our 
natural sense of the distinction between good and 
evil. We often meet with crimes authorised by 
high examples, and rewarded with the caresses and 
smiles of the world. We discover, perhaps, at last, 
that those whom we are taught to reverence, and 
to regard as our patterns of conduct, act upon 
principles no purer than those of others. Thus 
breathing habitually a contagious air, how certain 
is our ruin, unless we sometimes retreat from thi^ 
pestilential region, and seek for proper correctives 
of the disorders which are contracted there ? Reli- 
gious retirement both abates the disease, and fur- 
iii^es tlie remedy. It lessens tlie corrupting 

VOL. I. L 
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influence of the world ; and it gives opixntuni^ for 
better principles to exert their power. H^ who ii 
accustomed to turn aside, itnd commune with hiitt<> 
self, wiU, sometimes at least, hear the truths wlttcfa 
the multitude do not tell him. A m^e Wufid 
instructor will Hit his voice, and awaken within tli# 
heart those latent suggestions^ which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed. 

The acts of prayer and devotion, the exercised t£ 
iaith and repentance, all the great and pecuBir 
duties of the religion of Christ, necessiuily M|ipoie 
retirement from the world. Thig Was one dhief ettd 
of their institution^ that they might be the medafe 
of occasionally sequestering us from that greit 
scene of vice and folly, the continued presence €f 
which is so hurtful. Solitude is the billowed 
ground which religion hath, in evei^ ag^ chosen 
for her own. There, her inspiratioti is felt, and her 
secret mysteries elevate the soul. There, falls the 
tear of contrition ; there, rises towards Heaven, die 
sigh of the heart ; there^ melts the soul with aU the 
tenderness of devotion, and pours itself fcnrth befbre 
him who mad^ and him who redeemed it. How 
can any one who is unacquainted with such eAxplay^ 
ments of mind, be fit for Heaven ? If Heaven be 
the habitation of pure affections, and of intellectuid 
joy, can such a state be relished by him who » 
always immersed among sensible objects, and hufei 
never acquired any taste iot the pleasures of tfa^ 
understanding and the heart 

The great and the worthy, the pious and the Vitv 
tuous, have ever been addicted to Serious retireteenb 
It is the characteristic of little and frivolous mittdk 
to be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects ofUt^ 
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These fill ujp their desires^ and supply all the enter- 
tamment which their coarse apprehensions can relish. 
But a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
ymkld hekind iU feels a call for higher pleasures, and 
neeks them in retreat. The man of public spirit has 
reeonrse to it, in order to form plans for general 
good ; the man of genius, in order to dwell on his 
ftvourite themes; the philosopher, to pursue his 
disooveries; the saint, to* improve himself in grace. 
Isaac went out to meditate in tkejietds^ at the evening 
tide. David, amidst all the splendour of royalty, 
often bears witness both to the pleasure which he 
received, and to the benefit which he reaped from 
devout meditation. / communed with nty own heart, 
mid n^ spirit made diligent search. I thought on my 
ways^ and turned myjeet unto God's testimonies. In 
the multitude qf thoughts within me, his comforts deUght 
my soul* Our blessed Saviour himself, though, of all 
who ever lived on earth, he needed least the assist- 
ance of religious retreat, yet, by his frequent prac- 
tice^ has d<Mie it signal honour. Often were the 
garden, the mountain, and the silence of the ni^it 
sought by him, for intercourse with heaven. When 
he had sent the multitude away, he went up into a 
mountain, apart, to pray. 

The advantages of religious retirement will still 
more clearly appear, by considering, as was jwro- 
posed, in the next place, some of those great objects 
whidi should there employ our thoughts. I shall 
menti<m only three, which are of the most plain and 
HckQOwledged importance ; God, the worid, and our 
elm character. 
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I. When you retire from- the world, commune 
with your hearts concerning God. Impressions <rf 
Deity, besides their being the principle of what is 
strictly termed religion, are the great support of aU 
moral sentiment, and virtuous conduct, among men. 
But with what diflSculty are they preserved in ,any 
due degree of force, amidst the affairs and avocations 
of the world ? While the crowd of surrounding ob- 
jects is ever rushing on the imagination, and occupy- 
ing the senses and the heart, what is not only absent 
from view, but, by its nature, invisible, is apt to 
vanish like a shadow. Hence it is given as the cha- 
racter of wicked men in Scripture, that they are 
without God in tfie world. They deny not, perhaps, 
that he does exist; but it is the same to them as 
though he did not : For having lost him from their 
view, his existence has no effect on their conduct 
If, at any time, the idea of God arises in their mind, 
it rises like a terrifying phantom, which they hasten 
to expel, and which they gladly fancy to be unreal, 
because they see it makes so little impression on 
others around them. 

Let him who retires to serious meditation, begin 
with impressing deeply on his mind this important 
truth, that there is undoubtedly a Supreme Gover- 
nour, who presides over the universe. But let him not 
imagine that to commune with his heart concerning 
God, is to search into the mysteries of the Divine 
nature, or to attempt a discovery of the whole plan 
of Providence. Long enough he may bewilder him- 
self in this maze, without making any proficiency in 
the practical knowledge of God. Shall he who 
knows so little of his own nature, or of the nature of 
the objects with which he is surrounded, expect to 

13 
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comprehend the Being who made him? To com- 
mune with ourselves, to any useful purpose, on this 
subject, is to bring home to our souls the internal 
authoritative sense of God, as of a Sovereign and a 
Father. It is not to speculate about what is myste- 
rious in his essence, but to contemplate what is 
displayed of his perfections. It is to realize the 
presence of the Supreme Being, so as to produce the 
most profound veneration ; and to awaken the earnest 
desire of as near an approach as our nature will per- 
mit, to that great Fountain of happiness and life. 

After this manner was that holy man affected, 
who uttered this s^rdent wish, O that I knew where I 
migfUjindhimj that I might come even to his seat! * If 
with such a frame of n4nd you seek after Grod, be 
assured that he is not far from you ; and that, though 
you are not permitted as yet to come to fiis seaty you 
may, at least, reach the footstool of his throne, and 
touch the robe that covers him. In the midst of 
your solitary musings, lift your eyes, and behold all 
nature full of God. Look up to the firmament, and 
admire his glory. Look round on the earth, and 
observe his presence every where displayed. If the 
gay landscape, or the fhiitful field, present them- 
selves to your eye, behold him smiling upon his 
works. . If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the 
expanse of waters roll its tide before you, contem- 
plate, in those great and solemn objects, his power 
and majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is a varied 
manifestation of the Deity. If you were to take the 
wings of the momiTtg^ and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there you would find him. For i« 

* Job, xxii. 3. 
L 3 
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him you Uve and move. He fills and ammata all 
space. In the barren wilderness^ as in the peopled re* 
gion, you can trace his footsteps ; and in the deepest 
solitude, you may hear a voice which testifies of him. 

Him, indeed, you are never to confound with the 
workmanship of his hands. Nature, in its mo^t 
awfid or most pleasing scenes, exhibits no more than 
cUfierent forms c^ inanimate matter. But on these 
dead forms is impressed the glory of a living 
spirit The beauly, or the greatness, which appeam 
in them, flows from the Fountain of all greatness and 
beauty; in him it centers ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image ; and towards him should lead your view. 
-~ In conversing with a fellow-creature cm earth, it 
is not with his body we converse, though it ia bis 
body only which we see. From his words Aid actions 
we conceive his mind; with his mind, though ia- 
visible, we hold correspondence, and direct towards 
this spiritual essence our affection and regard. In 
like manner, though here we behold no more of God 
than what his works display, yet, in those displaya^ 
we are capable of perceiving the universal Spirit^ said 
of holding corre^ondence with this unseen B^ng, 
in veneration, gratitude, and love. 

It is thus that a pious man, in his retired medi- 
tations, viewing natural objects with a spiritual eye, 
ccHnmunes with his heart concerning God. He walks 
among the various scenes of nature, as within the 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual e%fsme^ 
of devotion. To those discoveries of the Supreme 
Being in his works, let him apply the comment eC 
his word. From the world of Nature let him fidloW; 
God into the world of Grace. When conducted 
from the out^r courts into this inmost sanctuary of 
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the temf^ he shall fedl himself broug^ht still more 
Aijgh to the Sacred Presence* In the great plan of 
Dmne Wisdom, for extiipating the evils produced 
bj din, he shaU receive the interpretation of many of 
the hidden mysteries of Nature. He shall discover 
91 Christ, the Peity made, in some degree, visible to 
feoae. In the beneficent works which he performed, 
and the gracious undertaking which he accomplished, 
be shall behold the brightness qf the Father's glory ^ 
aod shall discern it- to be Jidl qf grace and truth. -*- 
Vfoax the sacred retreat wherein his thoughts have 
. been thus employed, he returns to the world like a 
superiour being. He carries into active life those 
pure and elevating sentiments to which the giddy 
crowd are strangers. Jk certain odour of sanctity 
remains upon his mind, which, for a while at least, 
will rqpel the contagion of the world. 

II. Commune with your heart, in the season of 
•retirement concerning the world. The world is the 
great deceiver, whose fallacious arts it highly im- 
ports us to detect. But, in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the detection is impossible. We tread, 
as within an enchanted circle, where nothing appears 
as it truly is. It is only in retreat that the charm 
can be broken. Did men employ that retreat, not in 
carrying on the delusions which the world has begun, 
not in forming plans of imaginary bliss, but in sub- 
jecting the happiness which the world afibrds to a 
strict discussion, the spell would dissolve; and in 
tiie room of the unreal prospects which had long 
amused them, the nakedness of the world would 

appear. 

JPrepare ycMirselves, then, to encounter die light of 

L 4 
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' tnith. Resolve rather to bear the disappointment of 
some flattering hopes, than to wander for ever in the 
paradise of fools. While others meditate in secret 
on the means of attaining worldly success, let it be 
your employment to scrutinize that success itself. 
Calculate fairly to what it amounts; and whether 
you are not losers, on the whole, by your apparent 
gain. Look back for this purpose on your past life. 
Trace it from your earliest youth ; and put the 
question to yourselves. What have been its happiest 
periods? Were they those of quiet and innocence, 
or those of ambition and intrigue ? Has your real 
enjoyment uniformly kept pace with what the world 
calls prosperity ? As you are advanced in wealth or 
station, did you proportionafcly advance in happiness? 
Has success, almost in any one instance, Ailfilled 
your expectation ? Where you reckoned upon most 
enjoyment, have you not often found least? Wherever 
guilt entered into your pleasures, did not its sting 

long remain, after the gratification was past? i- 

Such questions as these, candidly answered, would, 
in a great measure, unmask the world. They would 
expose the vanity of its pretensions ; and convince 
you, that there are other springs than those which 
the world affords, to which you must apply for 
happiness. 

AVTiile you commune with your heart concerning 
what the world now is, consider also what it will one 
day appear to be. Anticipate the awful moment of 
your bidding it an eternal farewell. Think, what 
r«eflections shall most probably arise when you -are 
quitting the field, and looking back on the scene of 
action. In what light will your closing eyes contemr 
plate those vanities which . now shine so bright, and 
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those interests which now swell into such high im- 
portance? What part will you then wish to have acted? 
What shall then appear momentous, what trifling, in 
hinnan conduct ? — Let the sober sentiments which 
such anticipations suggest, temper now your mis- 
placed ardour. Let the last conclusions which you 
«hall form, enter into the present estimate which you 
make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves concern- 
ing the world, contemplate it as subject to the Divine 
dominion. The greater part of men behold nothing 
more than the rotation of human affairs. They jsee 
a great crowd ever in motion ; the fortunes of men 
alternately rising and falling ; virtue often distressed, 
and prosperity appearing to be the purchase of world- 
ly wisdom.* But this is only the outside of thiqgs. 
Behind the curtain there is a far greater scene, which 
is beheld by none but the retired religious spectator. 
Lift up that curtain, when you are alone with God. 
. View the world with the eye of a Christian ; and you 
shall see, that while man^s heart deviseth his way^ it 
is the Lord who directeth his steps. You shall see, 
that however men appear to move and act afler 
their own pleasure, they are, nevertheless, retained 
in secret bonds by the Almighty, and all their oper- 
ations rendered subservient to the ends of his moral 
gdvemment. You shall behold him obliging the 
wrath of man to praise him; punishing the sinner by 
means of his own iniquities ; from the trials of the 
righteous, bringing forth their reward; and to a 
.state of seeming universal confusion, preparing the 
wisest and most equitable issue. While the fashion 
qf this world is passing fast away, you shall discern 
*he glory of another rising to succeed iL You shaft 
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behoid all Iniman events^ xmr ^efs and omr jap^ 
cur love and our hatred, our character and iOitr me- 
moif^ 2d>sorbed in die ocean of eteraily ; atid M 
trace of our present existence, left, except its being 
for ever xveU with the righteous^ and iU mth the witkeA 
»   Such a view of the world, frequently preaentod 
to our minds, could not fiul to enforce those solenn 
conclusions ; There is no wisdom^ nor counsel agmml 
She Lord. Fear God, and keep his commandmentt ; 
Jfbr this is the whole of num. What is a num prqfitei^ 
if he shall gain the whole worldj and lose Ms awn 
Mmlf 

IIL CoMMUHE with your heart conoemh^ your- 
4ielves, and your xeaX chftracten To acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of ourselves is an attainment no 
less difficult than important. For men are general^ 
unwilUng to see their own imperfections ; and when 
they are willing to inquire into them, their self-love 
imposes on their judgment Their intercourse vhh 
one another assists the delusion to which, of them- 
.sdves, tiiey are prone. For the ordinary commerce 
of the world is a commerce of flattery and &kehood? 
where reciprocally they deceive and are deoeivieii^ 
where every one appears under an assumed fbmi, 
professes esteem wUch he does not feel, and bestows 
praise in order to receive it It is only in retreat 
where (hose ftlse semblances disappear, and those 
Mattering voices are silent, that a man can learn to 
4hink jsoberbf of hinwlf and as he ought to thmk. 

It has been said, that there are three charactaes 
whidi ^very man sustains ; and these often ^ctremdyr 
different from one another : One, which he posaciflCD 
juibis own opinion; another, which he carries bi^ 
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estimation of the world ; and a third, which he bears 
in the jud^ent of God. . It is only the last which 
ascertains what he really is. — Whether the character 
whiph the world forms of you be above or below the 
trutbp it imports you not much to know. But it is 
qf. eternal consequence, that the character, which 
y^u possess in your own eyes, be formed upon that 
li^Mch you bear in the sight of God. In order to 
try it by this great standard, you must lay aside, 
as much as possible, all partiality to yourselves ^ and 
in the season of retirement, explore your heart with 
such accurate scrutiny, as may bring your hidden 
defects to light. 

Inquire, for this puipose, whether you be not 
conscious, that the fair opinion which the world 
entertains of you, is founded on their partial know- 
ledge both of your abilities and your virtues^ 
Would you be willing that all your actions should 
be pubUcly canvassed ? Could you bear to have 
your thougbts laid open? Are there no parts of 
your life which you would be uneasy if an enemy 
could discover? In what light, then, must these 
appear to God ? When you have kept free of vice, 
has your innocence proceeded from purity of prin- 
ciple, or fr<Hn worldly motives ? Rise there no envy 
or mahgnity within yoq, when you compare your 
own condition with that of others? Have you been 
as sdiicitous to regulate your heart, as to preserve 
your manners from reproach ? Professing yourselves 
to be Christians, has ^e spirit of Christ appeared in 
your ccmduct ? Declaring that you hope for immor- 
ttHity^ has that hope surmounted undue attachments 
tp the present life ? 

Such investigation as tbi^b seriously pursued, might 
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produce to every man many discoveries of himself; 
discoveries not pleasing perhaps to vanity, but salu- 
tary and useful. For he can be only a flatterer, but 
no true friend to himself, who aims not at knowing 
his own defects as well as virtues. By imposing on 
the world, he may carry on some plan of fancied 
profit ; but by imposing on his heart, what can he 
propose to gain ? He feedeth on ashes : A deceived 
heart hath turned him asides that he cannot deliver his 
soulj n&r sayy is there not a lie in my right hand.^ 

Thus, I have set before you some of those great 
objects which ought to employ your meditation in 
religious retirement. I have endeavoured to intro- 
duce you into a proper intercourse with your heart, 
- concerning God, the world, and your own character. 
Let this intercourse terminate in fixing the principled 
of your future conduct. Let it serve to introduce 
consistency into your life. Nothing can be more 
wavering and disjointed, than the beha\dour of those 
who are wholly men of the world, and have never 
been inured to commurie with themselves. Dissi- 
pation is a more frequent cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiety. It is not so much because they 
have adopted bad principles as because they have 
never attended to principles of any kind, that their 
lives are so fliU of incoherence and disorder. — You 
hover on the borders of sin and duty. One day you 
read the Scriptures, you hear religious discourses, 
and form good resolutions. Next day you plunge 
into the world, and forget the serious impression, as 
if it had never been made. The impression is again 

* Isaiah, xUv. 20. 
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renewed, and again efiaced ; and in this circle your 
life revolves. Is such conduct worthy of creatui^s 
endowed with intelligent powers? Shall the close 
of life overtake you, before you have determined 
how to live ? Shall the day never come, that is to 
find you steady in your views, decided in your plans, 
and engaged in a course of action which your mind 
approves? If you wish tliat day ever to arrive, 
retirement and meditation must first bring you home 
to yourselves, from the dissipation in which you are 
now scattered ; must teach you to fix such aims, and 
to lay down such rules of conduct as are suitable to 
rational and immortal beings. Then will your cha- 
racter become uniform and respectable. Then you 
may hope that your life may proceed in such a train 
as shall prepare you, when it is finished, for joining 
the society of more exalted spirits. 
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SERMON X. 
On Detotion. 



Acts, x. 2. 
CorneKus -'-'''-^ a devout man'-^ 

m 

npHAT religion is essential to the welfare of mnv 
can be proved by the most convincing ai^gomentA 
Bat these, how demonstrative soever, are insuffident 
to support its authority over human conduct. For 
arguments may convince the understandings vrhen 
they cannot conquer the passions. IrresistiUe tfac^ 
seem in the calm hours of reb'eat ; but in the aeaai^ 
of action, they often vanish into smoke. There are 
other and more powerful springs, which influence 
the great movements of the human frame. In order 
to operate ¥rith success on the active powers, the 
heart must be gained. Sentiment and aflfection must 
be brought to the aid of reason. It is not enough 
that men believe religion to be a wise and rational 
rule of conduct, unless they relish it as agreeably 
and find it to carry its own reward. Happy is the 
man, who, in the conflict of desire between 6od and 
the world, can oppose not only argument to argu- 
ment, but pleasure to pleasure ; who, to the exter- 
nal allurements of sense, can oppose the internal joys 
of devotion j and to the uncertain promises of a flat- 
tering world, the certain experience of that peace of 
God whkh passetk understandings keeping his mind 
and heart. — Such is th<e temper and spirit of a de* 



tma nkofu Such was the chafaetef of Comelii^ that 
gocxi centurion, whose frmf€r$ and abns are said to 
have come up in memorial before God^ Of this cbib- 
racter^ I intend, through Divine a^^stance, to dis^ 
course; and shall endeavotir, I. To explstin the 
nature of devotion ; II. To justify and recommend 
it; and^ IIL To rectify some mistakes concerning it. 

L Devotiok is the lively exercise of those vsSkc- 
tions^ which we owe to the Supreme Being. It com- 
{^ehends aeverals emotions of the heart, ipdudi all 
terminate on the same great object. The chief of 
them are veneration, gratitude^ desire, and resign- 
ation. 

, It implies^ first, profound veneration of God. By 
veneration, I tmderstand an afFectioD compounded 
of awe and love, the affection which, of all others, 
it best becomes creatures to bear towards their infi- 
nitely perfect Creat(»:. Awe is the first sentiment 
that rises in the soill at the view of his greatness. 
But, in the heart erf* a devout man, it is a solemn 
and elevating, not a dejecting emotion ; for he glows^ 
rather than trembles, ki the Divine presence. It is 
not the superstitious dread of unknown power, but 
the homage yielded by the hearty to him who is, at 
once, the greateirt and the best of Beings. Omnipck 
teace, viewed al<me, would be a fbrmidaUe object; 
But, ccmsidered m conjunctkm with the moral pav 
fections oi the Divine nature, it serves to he^hten 
devotion. Goodness alkcts the heart with ^kiittle 
energy, when residing in one so exalted^ The good- 
aesB which we adwe in him, is not like that wtich 
is conumm among nwa, a weak, mutable, undis^ 
ottsiiig fondness^ ill qualified ta be the ground of 

16 
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assured trust It is the goodness of a perfect Gover- 
noUTy acting upon a regular extensive plan ; a steady 
principle of benevolence, conducted by wisdmn ; 
whJLch, subject to no variableness or shadow of turnings 
free from all plartiality and caprice, incapable of 
being either soothed by flattery or ruffled by resent- 
ment, resembles in its calm and equal lustre, the 
eternal serenity of the highest heavens. Thy mercy ^ 
O Lord ! is in the heavens, and thy Jaithfiilness 
reacheth imto the clouds. Thy righteotisness is like 
the great mountainSy and thy judgments are a great 
depth. 

Such are the conceptions of the great God, which 
fill with veneration the heart of a devout man. His 
veneration is not confined to acts of immediate 
worship. It is the habitual temper of his souL Not 
only when engaged in prayer or praise, but in the 
silence of retirement, and even amidst the occupa- 
tions of the world, the Divine Being dwells upon his 
thoughts. No place, and no object, appears to him 
void of God. On the works of Nature he views the 
impression of his hand ; and in the actions of men, 
he traces the operation of his Providence. Whatever 
he beholds on earth, that is beautiful or fair, that is 
great or good, he refers to God, as to the supreme 
origin of all the exceUence which is scattered through- 
out his works. From those effects he rises to the 
first cause. From those streams he ascends to the 
fountain whence they flow. By those rays he is led 
to that eternal source of light in which they centre. » 

Devotion implies, secondly, sincere gratitude to 
God for all his benefits. This is a warmer emotion 
than simple veneration. Veneration looks up to. the 
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Deity, as he is in himself: Gratitude regards what 
he is towards lis. When a devout man surveys this 
vast universe, where beauty and goodness are every 
where predominant ; when he reflects on those num- 
berless multitudes of creatures who, in their different 
stations, enjoy the blessings of existence ; and when, 
at the same time, he looks up to an universal Father, 
who hath thus filled creation with life and happi- 
ness, his heart glows within him. He adores that 
disinterested goodness which prompted the Almighty 
to raise up so many orders of intelligent beings, not 
that he might receive, but that he might give and 
impart ; that he might pour forth himself, and com- 
municate to the spirits which he formed, some ema- 
nations of his felicity. 

The goodness of this Supreme Benefactor he grate- 
fully contemplates, as displayed in his own state. He 
reviews the events of his life j and in every comfort 
which has sweetened it, he discerns the Divine hand. 
Does he remember with affection the parents under 
whose care he grew up, and the companions with 
whom he passed his youthful life ? Is he now happy, 
in his family rising around him ; in the spouse who 
loves him, or in the children who give him comfort 
and joy ? Into every tender remembrance of the 
past, and every pleasing enjoyment of the present, 
devotion enters ; for in all those beloved objects, it 
recognizes God. The communication of love from 
heart to heart, is an effusion of his goodness. From 
his inspiration descends all the friendship which ever 
glowed on earth; and therefore, to him it justly 
returns in gratitude, and terminates on him. 

But this life, with all its interests, is but a small 
part of human existence. A devout man looks for- 
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ward to immOTtality, and discovers still higher sub. 
jects of gratitude. He views himself as a guilty 
creature, whom Divine benignity has received into 
grace; whose forfeited hopes it has restored; tmd 
to whom it has opened the most glorious prospects 
<if future felicity. Such generosity shewn to the 
faHen and miserable, is yet more affecting to the 
heart, than favours conferred on the innocent. He 
contemplates, with astonishment, the Id^bours of the 
Son of God, in accomplishing redempticm for men ; 
^nd his sold overflows with thankfulness to him, who 
Iwed us^ and washed us from our sins in his own bhod. 
— What shall I render to the Lord for aU his benefits? 
Bless the Lordy O my soul ! and all thctt is within me, 
bless his holy name ; whoforgiveth all thine iniquities^ 
•and healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy Iffe 
from destruction^ and crowneth thee with looing kind- 
fiess^ and with tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the desire of the «oul 
after the favour of the Supreme Being, as its chief 
good and final rest 'To inferior enjoyments, the 
devout man allots inferior and secondary attachment. 
He disclaims not every earthly affection. He pre- 
tends not to renounce all pleasure in the comforts of 
his present state. Such an unnatural renunciation 
liumanity forbids, and religion cannot require. But 
from these he expects not his supreme bliss. He 
discerns the vanity which belongs to them 931 ; a&d 
beyond tiie circle of mutable objects which surroimd 
him, lie aspires after some principles of more perfeot 
felicity, which shall not be subject to change er 
decay. But where is this complete and peraument 
good to be found ? Ambition pursues it in courts 
and palaces; and returns from the pursuit, loaded 
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mth sorrow^ Pleasure seeks it among sensual jojrs ; 
and retires with the confession of disajipointineiit 
The deep satth^ it is not in me ; and the sea saith^ it is 
not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold ; neither 
shall silver be weighed Jbr the price thereof. Its place 
i^ not in the land qfthe living. True happiness dwells 
with God ; and from the tight of his countenance^ it 
beams upon the devout man. His voice is, Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none tipon 
earth that I desire beside thee. After exploring hea- 
ven and earth for happiness, they seem to him a 
mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstantial without God. 
But in his favour and love, he finds what supplies 
^every defect of temporal objects ; and assures tran- 
quillity to his heart, amidst all the changes of his 
existence. Thou shall guide me with thy counsel; and 
thou shall receive me to thy glory. My flesh and my 
heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my hearty 
and my portion for ever. 

From thiese sentiments ^nd affections. Devotion 
advances, fourthly, to an entire resignation <tf the 
soul to God. It is the consummation of trust and 
hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring 
thoughts. It reconciles us to every appointment of 
Divine Providence ; and resolves every wish into tiie 
desire of plearaig him whom our hearts adore. Its 
genuine breatiiings are to tiiis effect, *^ Conduct me, 
O <jod! in what path soever seemeth good to 
thee. In nothing shall I ever arraign thy sacred 
« wiD. Dost thou require me to part with any 
worldly advsmtages, for the sake of virtue amd a 
good conscience ? I give them up. Dost thou 
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ward to immOTtality, and discovers still higher sub. 
jects of gratitude. He views himself as a guilty 
creature, whom Divine benignity has received into 
grace; whose forfeited hopes it has restored; and 
to whom it has opened the most glorious prospects 
<»f future felicity. Such generosity shewn to the 
ifaHen and miserable, is yet more afifecting to the 
heart, than favours conferred on the innocent. He 
contemplates, with astonishment, the labours of the 
Son of God, in accomplishing redemption for men ; 
^nd his sold overflows with thankfidness to him, rcho 
loved tis^ and washed us from our sins in his own bhod. 
— What shall I render to the liOrdfor aU his ben^fitsf 
Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and all thctt is within me, 
bless his holy name ; who Jbrgiveth all thine iniquities^ 
•and healeth aU thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy Ufe 
from destruction^ and crowneth thee with loving kind- 
fiess^ and with- tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the desire of the soul 
after the favour of the Supreme Being, as its chief 
good and fuial rest *To inferior enjoyments, the 
devout man allots inferior and secondary attachment. 
He disclaims not every earthly affection. He pre- 
tends not to renounce all pleasure in the comforts of 
his present state. Such an unnatural renunciatien 
humanity forbids, and religion cannot require. But 
from these he expects not his supreme bliss. He 
discerns the vanity which belongs to them idl ; a&d 
beyond tiie circle of mutable objects which surrmmd 
him, iie aspires after some principles of more perfeot 
felicity, which shall not fee subject to change er 
decay. But \rtiere is this complete and peraument 
good to be found ? Ambition pursues it in courts 
and palaces; and returns from the pursuit, loaded 
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mth sorrows. Pleasure seeks it among sensual joys ; 
and retire with the confession of disappointmeiit 
The deep saithj it is not in me ; and the sea saithy it is 
natxeith me. It cannot be gotten for gold ; neither 
skaU silver be weighed Jbr the price thereof. Its place 
i^ not in the land qfthe living. True happiness dwells 
with God ; and from the tight of his countenance^ it 
beams upon the devout man. His voice is, Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none tipon 
earth that I desire beside thee. After exploring hea- 
ven and earth for happiness, they seem to him a 
mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstantial without God. 
But in his favour and love, he finds what supplies 
^every defect of temporal objects ; and assures tran- 
quillity to his heart, amidst all the changes of his 
existence. Thou shaU guide me with thy counsel; and 
thou shall receive me to thy glory. My flesh and my 
heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my hearty 
and my portion for ever. 

 

From these sentiments ^nd affections, I>evotion 
advances, fourthly, to an entire resignation <i( the 
soul to God. It is the consummation of trust and 
hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring 
thoughts. It reconciles us to every appointment of 
Divine Providence ; and resolves every wish into the 
desire of pleamng him whom our hearts adore. Its 
l^nuine breathings are to tliis effect, ^ Conduct Ute, 
O G^od! in what path soever seemeth gbofi to 
thee. In nothing shall I ever arraign thy sacred 
« win. Dost thou require me to part with any 
worldly advsmtages, for the sake of virtue amd a 
good conscience? I give them up. Dost tliou 
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" command me to relinqaish my friends, or my 
" country? At thy call I cheerfully leave them. 

Dost thou summon me away from this world ? Lo ! 

I am ready to depart Thou hast made, thou hast 
<* redeemed me, and I am thine. Myself, and all 
'* that beloi)gs to me, I surrender to thy disposal 
•< Let the men of the world have their portion in this 
" life. Be it mine, to behold thy face in righteous- 
" ness ; and when I awake to be satisfied with thy 
" likeness.** 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which 
the human mind is capable, when thus, if we 
may be allowed the expression, it unites itself with 
God. Nor can any devotion he genuine, which in- 
spires not sentiments of this nature. For devotion 
is not to be considered as a transient glow of afiec- 
tioi), occasioned by some casual impressions of. Di- 
vine goodness, which are suffered to remain uncon- 
nected with the conduct of life. It is a powerful 
principle, which penetrates the soul ; which purifies 
the affections from debasing attachments : and, by a 
fixed and steady regard to God, subdues every sinful 
passion, and forms the inclinations to piety and 
virtue. 

r 

. Such, in general, are the dispositions that consti- 
tute devotion. It is the union of veneration, gra- 
titude, desire, and resignation. It expresses not so 
much the performance of any particular duty, as the 
spirit which must animate all reUgious duties. It 
stands opposed not merely to downright vice ; but 
to a heart which is cold and insen3ible to sacred 
things.^ which, from compulsion perhaps, and a sense 
of interest, preserves some regard to the Divine, 
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commands, but obeys them without ardour, love, or 
joy. I proceed, 

II. To recommend this devout spirit |x) your imi- 
tation. I begin with observing. That it . is of the 
utmost consequence to guard against extremes of 
every kind in religion. We must beware, lest, by 
seeking to avoid one rock, we split upon another. 
It has been long the subject of remark, that super- 
stition and enthusiasm are two capital sources of 
delusion; superstition on the one hand, attaching 
men with immoderate zeal to the ritual and external 
part of religion; and enthusiasm on the other, 
directing their whole attention to internal emotions, 
and mystical communications with the spiritual world; 
while neither the one nor the other has paid sufficient 
regard to the great moral duties of the Chriistian life. 
But, running with intemperate eagernesi? from these 
two great abuses of religion, men have neglected to 
observe, that there are extremes opposite to each of 
them, into which they are in hazard of precipitating 
themselves. Thus, the horrour of superstition has 
sometimes reached so far as to produce contempt for 
all external institutions ; as if it were possible for 
religion to subsist in the world, without forms of 
worship, or pubUc acknowledgment of God. It has 
also happened that some, who, in the main, are well 
affected to the cause of . goodness, observing that 
persons of a devout turn have at times been carried, 
by warm affections, into unjustifiable excesses, have 
thence hastily concluded that all devotion was a-kin 
to enthusiasm ; and separating religion totally from 
the heart and afiectionS| have reduced it to a fiigid 
observance of what they call the rules of virtue. This 
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ia the extreme wliich I purpose at present to combat, 
by shewing you, &st, That true devotion is rational^ 
and well-founded ; next, That it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religicm and' virtue; 
and lastly. That it is most conducive to our hnfh 
piness. 

In the first place, True devotion is rational, a&d 
well-founded. It takes its rise from affections, whidi 
are essential to the human frame. We are formed 
by Nature to admire what is great, and to love what 
is amiable. Even inanimate objects have power to 
excite those emotions. The magnificent prospects 
of the natural world fill the mind with reverential 
awe. Its beautifid scenes create delight. When^we 
survey the actions and behaviour of our fellow^- 
creatures, the affections glow with greater ardour ; 
and if to be unmoved, in the former case^ argues a 
defect of sensibility in oiu: powers,, it discovers, in 
the latter, an odious hardness and depravity in the 
heart The tenderness of an affectionate parent, the 
generosity of a. forgiving enemy, the public i^irit (^ 
a patriot or a hero, oflen fill the eyes with tears, and 
swell the breast with emotions too big for utterance. 
The object of those affections is frequentiy raiae4 
above us» in, condition' and. rank. Let us -suppose 
him raised also above us in nature* Let us imagine, 
that an angel or any being of superior order, bad 
condescended to be our friend,.our guide, and patron^ 
no person, sure^ would hold the exaltation of his 
benefactor's character to be an argument why fie 
should love and revere him less. — Strange ! that the 
attachment and veneration, the warmth and over- 
flowing of heart, which excellence and. goodness on 
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every otbec occasion command, should begin to be 
accounted irrational, as soon as the Supreme Being^ 
becomes their object. For what reason must human! 
sensibility be extinct towards him alone ? Are eih 
ben^ts entitled to gratitude, except the highest and' 
die best? Shall goodness cease to be amiable, only 
because it is perfect ? 

It will, perhaps, be said that an unknown and; 
invisible being is not qualified to raise affection in. 
the human heart. Wrapt up in the mysterious: 
obscurity of his nature, he escapes our search, and 
a£S>rds no determinate object to our love or desire. 
JVe go Jbrwardj but he is not there ; and backward^ 
but we cannot perceive him : On the left hand^ where 
he worketh^ but we cannot behold hkn: He hideth 
himself on the right hand^ that we cannot see • him. 

Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there any 

being in the imiverse more real and certain, fh&n 
the Creator of the world, and the supporter of all 
existence ? Is he, in whom we live and move, too 
distant from us to excite devotion ? His form and 
essence, indeed, we cannot see ; but to be unseep, 
and imperfectly known, in many other instances, pce- 
cludes neither gratitude nor love. It is not the 
sight, so much as tiie strong conception, or deep/ 
impression^ of an object, which afiects the passions. 
We glow with admiration of personages, who have 
lived in a distant age. Whole nations have been:- 
transported with zeal and affection for the generous^' 
hero, or {mblic deliverer, whom they knew <MiIy by 
fame. Nay, properly ^peaking, the direct objeefc of 
our love is, in every case, invisible. For that on 
vAmh affection is pkced, is the min^ the soul, the' 

* Job, xxiij. 8, d. 
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internal character of our fellow-creatures; which 
surely, is no less concealed, than the Divine Nature 
itself is, from the view of sense. From actions, we 
can only infer the dispositions of men ; from what 
we see of their behavioiu:, we collect what is invisible^ 
biit the conjecture which we form is, at beat, im* 
perfect ; and when their actions excite oiu: love» 
much of their heart remains still imknown. I ask» ' 
then, in what respect God is less qualified than . any. 
other being to be an object of affection ? Convinced, 
that he exists ; beholding his goodness spread abroad 
in his works, exerted in the government of the worlds 
displayed in some measure to sense, in the actions of 
his son Jesus Christ ! are we not furnished with every 
essential requisite which the heart demands, in order 
to indulge the most warm, and at the same time the . 
most rational emotions ? 

If these considerations justify the reasonableness' 
of devotion, as expressed in veneration, love, and 
gratitude, the same train of thought will equally 
justify it when appearing in the forms of desire, de- . 
light, or resignation. The latter are, indeed, the 
consequence of the former. For we cannot but 
desire some communication with what we love ; and 
will naturally resign ourselves to one, on whom we 
have placed the full confidence of affection. The 
aspirations of a devout man after the favour of God» 
are the effects of that earnest wish for happiness; 
which glows in every breast. All men have some* 
what that may be called the object of thieir devotion ; . 
reputation, pleasure, learning, riches, or whatever. 
£^parent good has strongly attached their heart.. 
TWs becomes the centre of attraction, which dr^ws. 
them towards it ; which quickens and regulates all 
their motions. While th^ men of the world are thus , 
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influenced by the objects ^diich they severally wor- 
ship» shall he only who* directs all his devotion 
towards the Supreme Being, be excluded from a place 
in the system of rational conduct ? or be censiured for 
having passions, whose sensibility corresponds to the 
great cause which moves them? • — Having vindicated 
the reasonableness of devotion, I comei, 

In the second place, to shew its importance, and 
the high place which it possesses in the system of 
religion. I address myself now to those, who, though 
they reject not devotion as irrational, yet consider it 
as an unnecessary refinement ; an attainment which 
may be safely left to recluse and sequestered persons, 
who aim at uncommon sanctity. The solid and 
material duties of a good life, they hold to be in a 
great measure independent of devout affection ; and 
think them sufficiently supported, by their necessary 
connexion with our interest, both in this and in a 
future world. They insist much upon religion being 
a calm, a sober, and rational principle of conduct. 
— — — I admit that it is very laudable to have a rational 
religion. But I must admonish you, that it is both 
reproachful and criminal, to have an insensible heart 
If we reduce religion into so cool a state, as not to 
admit love^ affection, and desire, we shall leave it in 
possession of small influence over human life. Look 
abroad into the world, and observe how few act upon 
deliberate and rational views of their true interest 
The bulk of mankind are impelled by their feelings. 
They are attracted -by appearances of good. Taste 
and inclination rule their conduct To direct their 
inclihation and taste towards the highest objects ; to 
form a relish -within i them,, for virtuous and spiritual 
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enjoyment ; to introduce religion into the hearty is 
the province of devotion ; and hence arises its itOf 
portance to the interests, of goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine^ the great Author of 
our religion^ who well knew what was in man^ laid: tiM 
foundation of his whole system in the r^^oieratioft of 
the heart The change which was to be accomplnheii 
on his followers, he did not purpose to effect, merely 
by regulating their external conduct ; but by fiNrming 
within them a new nature ; by taking (may the. heart 
afstonCy and giving them a heart qfjleih ;^ that n, t 
heart relenting and tender, yielding to the Divino 
impulse, and readily susceptible of devout impresh 
sions. Thou shaJt Jme the Lord thy. God with all i%t 
heart, and mind, ofid soul, and strength : Thuisrtke 
Jirst and great commandment. My sonf give me tkyt, 
heart,, is the call of God to each of us : And,, indeed^, 
if the heart be withheld, it is not easy to conoeiirar 
what other offering we can present, that will bo 
acceptable to him. 

Of what nature must that man's rehgion b^ wha 
professes to worship God, and to believe in Clirist ;• 
and yet raises his thoughts towards God, amii hiff 
SiEiviour, without any warmth of gratitude oor lo^Wf? \ 
speak not of those occasional decays of pious aflfec^ 
tion^ to which the best are subject, but of a total 
insensibility to this part of reUgion. Surely, let tiber 
outward behavioiu* be ever so irreproachable, theim 
must be some essential defect in a heart which, v^ 
mains always unmoved at the view of infinite good- 
ness. The affections cannot, in this case, be deemed" 
to flow in their natural channeL Some concealed 
malignity must have tainted the inward f hunoi Thm 
is not .the man whom you would choose for youi) 
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bosom. friend*} or whose heart yoM could expect to 
aaswer, with reciprocal wanntii to yours. His virtue^ 
if it deserve that name» is not of the most amiable 
sOTt} and may, with reason, receive the appeUaticm 
(often injudiciouslybestowed) of cold and dJymo»lity* 
Sodi.a person must, as yet^ hejarjrom the kingdom 
^Seaiven. 

Aa devotion is thus essential to religion in its 
principle, so it enters into fiie proper dischaige of all 
its duties. It difiuses an auspicious influence over 
the whole of virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
mind is formed by its most frequent employments^ 
Intercourse with Supreme perfection cwnot, therer 
fore, but ennoble and improve it. The pure love of 
God naturally connects itself* with the love of mani 
Hence, devotion has been often found a poweiful 
instrument in humanizing the manners of men, and 
taming their unruly passions. It smooths what is 
nnigh, and softens what is fierce in our nature. It 
is the great piuifier of the affections. It inspires cont 
tW^pt of the low gratifications belonging to animal 
li£b* It promotes a humble and cheerful contenti> 
ment with our lot ;. and subdues that, eager desire of 
riches and of power which hafr iiUed» this unhappy 
w^rld with crimes and miaery. ^'inaUy, ifc bestows 
that enlargement of heart in the service of God^ 
which is the great principle both of perseverance, and 
of progress in virtue^ He who,, unacquainted with 
devoat. affecticms, sets himself tp keep- the Divine 
eommandments, will advance in obediencieL with) a 
dow and lai^^d pace; like on^ who,* carnying- a 
heavy butden, toils to mount the hm« But he m^se 
heaijt devotion has. warmed, will proceed on his wi^, 
e^Mirill}; and: rejoicings Tjie on^j perfintms. Im^duty^ 
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only because it is commanded; the other, because 
he loves it* The one is inclined to do no more than 
necessity requires ; the other seeks to excel. - The 
one looks for his reward in somewhat besides religicto; 
the other finds it in religion itself: It is his meat and 
drink to do the will of that hefwenly Father ^ whom he 
loves and adores. Which of these two is likely to 
make the greatest improvement in goodness, is easily 
discerned. Let us now consider. 

In the third place, the influence of devotion on 
the happiness of life. Whatever promotes and 
strengthens virtue, whatever calms and regulate the 
temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion, as I 
have just now shown, produces those e£fects in a re- 
markable degree. It inspires composure of spirit; 
mildness, and benignity; weakens the painful, and 
cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on the life of a pious man, in a smooth 
and placid tenour. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the 
mind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which 
the vicious are entire strangers ; enjoyments the more 
valuable, as they peculiarly belong to retirement when 
the world leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes 
our foe. These are the two seasons, for which every 
wise man would most wish to provide some hidd^ 
store of comfort For let him be placed in the moat 
fiivourable situation which the human state admits^ 
the world can neither always amuse him, nor always 
shield him from distress. There will be many hours 
of vacuity, and many of dejection in his life. If he 
be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreaiy 
will the gloom (rf" solitude often prove ! With what 
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oppressive weight will sickness, disappointment, or 
old age, fidl upon his spirits ! But, for those pensive 
periods, Ihe pious man has a relief prepared. From 
the tiresome repetition of the common vanities oT 
life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and 
sorrows, devotion transports him into a new region i 
and surrounds him there with such objects as are the 
most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the 
tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of 
things about to arise. If men have been ungrateful 
and base, it displays before him the faithfulness of 
that Supreme Being, who, though every other friend 
fail, wiU never forsake him. Consult your experience 
and you will find, that the two greatest sources of 
inward joy are, the exercise of love directed to- 
wards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion ; and therefore 
we have no reason to be surprised, if on some occa- 
sions it fill the hearts of good men with a satisfaction 
not to be expressed. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in 
many respects, superior to the coarse gratificatioius 
of sense. They are pleasures which belong to the 
highest powers and best affections of the soul,^ 
whereas the gratifications of sense reside in thck 
lowest region of our nature. To the one, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The other raise it 
above itself. The one leave always a comfortlessly 
often a mortifying remembrance behind them. 
The other are reviewed with applause and delight. 
The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent 
which, afler a disorderly course, speedily runs out. 
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and leaved an empty and offensive channel. But (die 
ideasures of devotion resemble the equable cunertt 
of a pure river, which enlivens the fields Unroi^ 
which it passes, and difiiises verdure and fertSitjr 
along its banks. To thee, O Devotion ! we oweiiie 
highest improvement of our nature, and mudi of die 
enjoyment of our life. Thou art the support of our 
virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbnleiit 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calm es t 
the passions. Thou exaltest the heart Thy com- 
munications, and thine only, are imparted to the low, 
no less than to the high ; to the poor as well as to 
the rich. In thy presence worldly distinctions ceaie; 
and under thy influence, worlcUy sorrows are for- 
gotten. Thou art the balm of tiie wounded mind. 
Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miseraUe; in- 
accessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thou beginnest on earth, the temper of Heaven. 
In thee, the hosts of angels and blessed cpirits eter- 
nally rejoice. It now remains, 

m. To endeavour to correct some errours into 
which men are apt to fall concerning devotion. For 
it is but too obvious, that errours are often com- 
tnitted in this part of religion. These frequently dis- 
figure its iqipearance befi^re the world, and subject 
It to unjust reproach. Let us therefore attend deli- 
berately to its nature, so as to distinguish pure and 
rational devotion, of which I have hitherto treatodt 
from that which is, in .ray degree, spurious and 
adulterated. 

In the first place» It is an errocur to place devotikm 
itt the mere perfinmaace of any external act of wwr- 
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iiiip« Prayer and praise, together with the onUtiances 
peculiar to the Christian religion, are the appointed 
means of raising the heart towards the Supreme Being. 
They are the instituted signs of devotion ; the lan- 
giMge in which it naturally expresses itself. But let 
tta Mmember, that they are signs and expressions 
mfy ; and we all know, that, in various cases, these 
tOAy not correspond to the thing signified. It is in 
Aee disposition of the heart, not in the motion 6£ the 
or in postiu'e of the body, that devotion consists, 
le heart may pray, or praise, when no words are 
fttered. But if the heart be unconcerned or ill 
alfected, all the words we can utter, how properly 
framed soever, are no other than empty and unac- 
eeptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty. 

• In the second place, it is an errour to conceive 
the pleasures ^id advantages of devotion to be incfis- 
criminately open to all. Devotion, like many parb 
of religion, may in some lights be considered as a 
privilege, and in others as a duty. It is the duty of 
ill, to love God, and to resign themselves to lus will. 
Rit it is the privilege of good men only, to rgoice 
in God, and to confide in his friendship. Hence a 
certain preparation is requisite, for the enjoyment of 
devotion in its whole extent Not only must the life 
be reformed from gross enormities, but the heart 
mist have undergone that chaise which the Gocqpid 
diemands. A competent knowledge of God must be 
acquired. A proper foundation must be laid in £uili 
and repentance, for intercourse with Heaven. 

Th^ who would rush all at once from the arms of 
tbe world, into the sacred retreat of devotion ; they 
who imagine that retreat to stand always ready tor 
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the reception of 8uch as betake themselves to it^ for 
no reason, but because every other refuge excludes 
them, betray gross ignorance of this part of religion* 
They bring to it, faculties unqualified to taste iti 
pleasures ; and they grasp at hopes, to which they 
are not intitled. By incorporating with devoti<m 
the unnatural mixture of their imsanctified passions, 
they defile and corrupt it Hence that gloom 
which has often spread over it Hence those super* 
stitious mortifications and austerities, by which the 
falsely devout hope to purchase favour fix)m Godj: 
haunted by the terroiurs of a guilty conscience, und 
vainly struggling to substitute a servile and cringing 
homage, in the room of the pure affections of a 
renewed heart. On such altars the hallowed fire of 
true devotion cannot bum ; nor can any incense as- 
cend from them, that shall be grateful to Heaven. 
Bring no more vain oblations. Wash ye^ make you 
clean^ put away the evil qf your doings Jrom b^ore 
mine eyes^ saith the Lord. Cease to do evil; learn to 
do well. Then draw nigh to God^ and he will draw nigh 

to you. But though devotion requires a pure 

heart, and a virtuous life, and necessarily supposes 
the exercise of frequent retirement, I must observe ; 

In the third place, That it is an errour to con- 
ceive it as requiring an entire retreat from the "world. 
DevoticHi, like every other branch of religion, W9« 
intended to fit us for discharging the duties of life. 
We serve God, by being useful to one another. It 13 
evident. from the frame of our nature, and from our 
common necessities and wants, that we were designed 
by Providence for* an active part on this earth. 
The Gospel of Christ, accordingly considers tis 
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engaged in die conceras of the wprld ; and directs 
its eidiortafions to men, in all ihe various relations, 
diaracters, and employments of civil life. Abstrac- 
tion from sodety, therefore, and total dedioaiion of 
Qiff time to deii^out exercises, cannot be tbe m09l 
ptoper method of acquiring the favour of Ood. 

I mean not, however, to throw any blame on 
diose, who, having lost all relish for the ordinary 
pursuits of li&. In consequence of severe wounds 
which they have recedved from affliction ; who, 
being left to stand alone, and discerning their con- 
Hections with the world to be in some measure 
broken off, c^oo^e to seek tranquillity in a rdigious 
petir^ement, and to consecrate their days entirely to 
Qod. Situations sometimes occur, which both jus- 
tify a great degree of retreat from the wOTid, and 
entitle it to respect. But with regard to the bulk of 
mankind* Chiistian devotion neither requires nor 
implies any such sequeatraticm from the afiairs of 
men. N^y, for the most part it will be cultivated 
with greater success by t^ose who mingle it with 
the active employments of life. For ike mind, wben 
entirely occupied by any one object, is in hazard of 
viewing it at last through a false medium. Objects 
eq)ecially so great and sublime as those of devotion, 
when we attempt to fix upon them unremitting at- 
tention, ove^tretch and disorder our feeble powers. 
The mind, by being relaxed, returns ito them with 
9UHre advantage. As none of our organs can be^ 
intense sensations without injury ; as the eye, whmi 
^^zled Vfkh overpowering light, bdbiolds imaginary 
cdiours, ^nd losept the real distinction of bbjacts'; so 
the mind, when overheated by perpetwd oontemjdai- 
tian of eediestial things, has been sometimes fouiMl to 
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mistake the strong impressions of fancy, for super- 
natural communications from above. To the employ*^ 
ments of devotion, as to all other things, there are 
due limits. There is a certain temperate sphere 
witlun which it preserves longest its proper exertion, 
and most successfully promotes the purposes for 
which it was designed. 

In the fourth place. It is an errour to imagine^ 
that devotion enjoins a total contempt of all the 
pleasures and amusements of. human society* It 
checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which is too 
prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasures which 
are unlawful, but likewise that unlawful degree of 
attachment to pleasures in themselves innocent^ 
which withdraws the attention of man from what is 
aerious . and important But it brings amusement 
under due limitation, without extirpating it It 
forbids it as tlie business, but permits it as the 
relaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the 
spirit of true religion which is hostile to a cheerful 
enjoyment of our situation in the world. 

Thst who look with a severe and indignant eye 
upon all the recreations by which the cares of men 
are relieved, and the union of society is cemented, 
are, in two respects, injurious to religion. First, 
they exhibit it to others, under a forbidding form, 
by clothing it with the garb of so much unnecessary 
austerity. -And next, they deprive the world of the 
benefit which their example might afford, in drawii^ 
the line between innocent and dangerous pleasures. 
By a temperate participation of those which are 
innocent they might successfuUy exert that autho* 
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rity vffdcb a virtuous and respectable character 
always possesses, in restraining undue excess. They 
would show the young and unwary, at what point 
they ought to stop. They would have it in their 
power to regulate, in some degree, the public man-^ 
nerd;. to> check extravagance, to humble presump- 
tion, and put vice to the blush. But, through 
injudicious severity, they fall short of the good 
they might perform. By an indiscriminate censure 
of all amusement, they detract from the weight of 
their reproof, when amusement becomes undoubt- 
edly sinful. By totally withdrawing themselves 
from the circle of cheerfhl life, they deliver up the 
entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loose and the corrupted; and permit the blind 
power of fashion, uncontrolled, to establish its own 
standards, and to exercise its dangerous sway over 
the world. 

In the fiflh place. It is an errour to believe, that 
devotion nourishes a spirit of severity, in judging of 
the manners and- characters of others. Under this 
reproach, indeed, it has so long suffered in the 
world, that with too many, the appellation of 
devout, suggests no other character, but that of a 
sour and recluse bigot, who delights in censure. 
But the reproach is unjust; for such a spirit is 
entirely opposite to the nature of true devotion. 
The very first traces which it imprints on the mind, 
are candour and humility. Its principles are 
liberaL Its genius is unassuming and mild. Severe 
only to itself, it makes every allowance for others 
which humanity can suggest. It claims no pri-' 
yilcge of looking into their hearts, or of deciding 
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widi respect to their id;emal state. -«- If >KRur si^ 
posed devotion produce contrary eflfects ; if it infiue 
harshness into your sentiments, and acrimonfy into 
your speech; you n^ay conclude, that» under a 
serious appearance, carnal passions lurk. And^ if 
^ver it shall so far lifl you up with self-c(Hicdt» as 
to make you establish your own (pinions as aa 
infallible standard for the whole Christian worlds 
and lead you to consign to perdition all who difier 
■from you, either in some doctrinal tenets, or in the 
mode of expressing them; you may rest assured, 
that to much pride you have joined much ignorance, 
both of the nature of devotion, and of tlie Grospel of 
Christ Finally, 

In the sixth place, it is an errour to think, that 
perpetual rapture and sq^iritual joy belong to devo- 
tion. Devout feelings admit very different degrees of 
warmth and exaltation. Some persons, by the frame 
of their niinds, are much more susceptible tlian others 
of the tender emotions. They more readily relent 
at the view of divine goodness, glow with a wanner 
ardour of love, and, by consequence, rise* to a higher 
elevation of joy and hope. But, in the midlst of 
still and calm affections, devotion often dwells ; and^ 
though it produce no transports in the mind, dif- 
fuses over it a steady serenity. Devout .sensations 
not only vary in their degree, according to the 
frame of different tempers ; but, even among the 
best disposed, suffer much interruption and decay* 
It were too much to expect, that, in the present^ 
istate of human frailty, those happy feelings shoidd 
be uniform ^tnd constant, expression of worldly 
cares, languor of spirits, and infirmities of health* 
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freqwentfy indispose us fot the enjoyment of derbui 
afiectioiid^ Pious men, on these occasions^ are id 
haztfd of passing judgment on their own state with 
too much severity; as if, for some great iniquity^ 
they were condemned by God to final hardness 
of heart Hence arises that melancholy, which 
has been seen to overcloud them ; and which has 
given occasion to many contemptuous scofis c£ 
ungodly men; But it is a melancholy which 
deserves to be treated with tenderness, not with 
contempt. It is the excess of virtuous and pious 
sensibility. It is the overflowing of a heart affected, 
in an extreme degree, with the humble sense of its 
own failings, and with ardent concern to attain the 
favour of God. A weakness, however, we admit it 
to be, though not a crime ; and hold it to be per- 
fectly separable from the essence of devotion. For 
contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. The tear of 
repentance brings its own relief. Religion is a 
spring of consolation, not of terrour, to every well- 
informed mind, which, in a proper manner, rests its 
hope on the infinite goodness of God, and the all- 
sufficient merit of Christ 

To conclude. Let us remove from devotion all 
those mistakes, to which the corniptions of men, 
or their ignorance and prejudices, have given rise. 
With us, let it be the worship of God, in spirit and 
in tntth ; the elevation of the soul towards him in 
simplicity and love. Eet us pursue it as the prin- 
cq[)le of virtuous conduct, and of inward peace ; 
by frequent and serious meditation on the great 
objects of religion, let us lay ourselves open to its 
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influence. By means of the institutions of the 
Gospel, let us cherish its impressions. And^ above 
all, let us pray to God, that he may establish its 
power in our hearts. For here, if any where, his 
assistance is requisite. The spirit of devotion is his 
gifL From his inspiration it proceeds. Towards 
him it tends ; and in his presence, hereafter, it shall 
attain its fuU perfection. 



SERMON XI. 



On the Duties of the Young, 



Titus, ii. 6. 
Young men likewise exhort, to be sober-minded. 

^OBRIETY of mind is one of those virtues 
which the present condition of human life 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoy- 
ments checks presumption ; the multiplicity of its 
dangers demands perpetual caution. Moderation, 
vigilance, and self-government, are duties incum- 
bent on all; but especially on such as are begin- 
ning the journey of life. To them, therefore^ the 
admonition in the Text is, with great propriety, 
directed; though there is reason to fear, that by 
them it is in hazard of being least regarded. Ex- 
perience enforces the admonition on the most giddy, 
after they have advanced in years. But the whole 
state of youthful views and passions is adverse to 
sobriety of mind. The scenes which present them- 
selves, at our entering upon the world, are com- 
monly flattering. Whatever they be in themselves, 
the lively spirits of the young gild every opening 
prospect The field of hope appears to stretch 
wide before them. Pleasmre seems to put forth its 
blossoms on every side. Impelled by desire, for- 
ward they rush with inconsiderate ardour : Prompt 
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to decide, and to choose ; averse to hesitate, or to 
inquire; credulous, because untaught by expe- 
rience; rash, because unacquainted with danger; 
headstrong, because unsubdued by disappointment. 
Hence aris^ the perils, of which it is mj design at 
present to warn them. I shall take sobriety qfmind^ 
in its most comprehensive sense, as including the 
whole of that discipline which religion and virtue 
prescribe to youth. Though the words of the 
Text are directly addressed to young men, yet as 
the .same admonition is given in a preceding verse 
to the other sex, the instructions which arise from 
the Text are to be considered as common to both. 
I intend, first,^ to show them the importance of 
b^inning early to give serious attention to their 
conduct ) and, next, to point out those virtues 
which they ought chiefly to cultivate. 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, yon 
must perceive that there is a right and a wrong in 
human actions. You see, that those who are born 
with the same advantages of fortune, are not aU 
equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass their days with 
comfort and honour ; others of the same raiik^ by 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth, involve themselves in much misei^^, 
and end in being a disgrace to their frlcgidsi and 
a burden on society. Early then, you may lesm, 
that it is not on the external condition in which you 
find yourselves placed, but on the part whicli you 
ate to act, that your welfare or unhappinessy your 
honour or infamyi d^imd. Nowp when begianing 
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to act tha£ part^ tehat can be of gresLter moment 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most 
Serious attention^ before you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errours? If, instead of 
exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, you 
deliver yourselves up, at fto critical a time, to sloth 
'and pleasure j if you refuse to listen to any coun- 
selor but humour, or to attend to any - pursuit 
except that of amusement ; if you allow yourselves 
to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready 
to receive any direction which the current of 
ikshioti may chance to give you, what can yoii 
expect to follow from such beginnings? While so 
many around you are Undergoing the sad conse* 
quinces of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
not thoi^e consequences extend to you? Shall you 
attain success without that preparation, and escape 
dangers without that precaution, which is required 
of others ? Shall happiness grow up to you of its 
own accord^ and solicit your acceptance, when, to 
the rest of mankind^ it is the fruit of long cultivsu 
tioUj and the acquisition of labour and care?— — ^ 
Deceive not yourselves with such Arrogant hopes. 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, for 
your sake, reverse its edtabUshed order. The Aui 
thor of your being hath enjoined you to take heed 
t&your ways; to ponder the paths qf your feet ; to 
tenkmbtr your Creator in the days of your youth. 
He hath *decreed| that they only ^ho seek t^kft 
iuisdain ihaU Jind it; that Jbols shall be <0k{iedy 
kteaum qT their transgressions} and ^at tt^A^^d^ 
refuseth instruction shall destroy his cmn souL By 
listening' to these admonition^ and tempering the 
.vivadifey ^ youth with a proper mixture of serious 
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thought, you may ensure cheerfiilncss for the rest 
of life ; but by deUvering yourselves up at present 
to giddiness and levity, yqu lay the foundation of 
lasting heaviness of heart. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, 
which either your circumstances have suggested^ or 
your friends have proposed, you will not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that, in order to pursue them wilii 
advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be 
assured, that, whatever is to be your profession, no 
education is more necessary to your success, than 
the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habtts. 
This is the imiversal preparation for every character, 
and every station in life. Bad as the world is, respect 
is always paid to virtue. In the usual course of hit- 
man af&irs, it will be found that a plain understands 
ing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Whether science, or businesst 
or public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for ^ 
principal share, into all those great departments of 
society. It is connected with eminence, in eveiy 
liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fidr 
and useful business ; with distinction in every pubUc 
station. The vigour which it gives the mind, and 
the weight which it adds to character ; the generous 
sentiments which it breathes, the undaunted ^irit 
which it inspires, the ardour of diligence which it 
quickens, the freedom which it procures from per- 
nicious and dishonourable avocations, are the found- , 
ations of all that is high in fame, or great in succen^ 
among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments 
you now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in 
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order to their shining with proper lustre. Feeble are 
the attractions of the fairest form, if it be suspected 
that nothing within corresponds to the pleasing ap- 
pearance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, 
when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 
By whatever arts you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. These are the qualities 
whose influence will last, when the lustre of all that 
once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren of im- 
provements so essential to your future felicity and 
honour. Now is the seed-time of life ; and according 
to what you sow you shall reap. Your character is now, 
under Divine assistance, of your own forming ; your 
fate is, in some measure, put into your own hands. 
Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. The world has 
not had time to contract and debase your affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed 
and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run ; nay it 
may determine its everlasting issue. Consider then 
the employment of this important period, as the 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to you $ 
as, in a great measure, decisive of your happiness, 
m time, and in eternity. As in the succession of 
the seasons, each, by the invariable laws of Nature, 
aflfects the productions of what is next in course ; so, 
la human life^ every period of our age, according as 
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it 19 well or ill spent, influences the happiness of 
that which is to Mlow. Virtuous youth gradually 
brings forward accomplished and flourishing man- 
hood; and such manhood passes of itself^ without 
uneasiness, into resectable and tranquil old aga 
But when nature is turned out of its regular course^ 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vege^ 
table world* If the Spring put forth no blossoms^ 
in Summer there will be no beauty, and in Autumn 
no fruit. So if youth be trifled away without inu 
provement, manhood will be contemptible, and 6Ld 
age miserable. If the b^innings of lif*e have been 
vamtffy its latter end can be no other than vcjratwit 
qf spirit. 

Having thus shown the importance of beginliinjf 
early to give serious attention to conduct, I com^ 
next, to point out the virtues which are most neces- 
sary to be cultivated in youth. What I shall, 

• 

L Recommend, is piety to God. With this I 
b^n, both as a foundation of good morals, and as 
a disposition particularly graceful and becoming in 
youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, des- 
titute of some of the best afiections which belong to 
that age. Youth is the season of warm and generoua , 
emotions. The heart should then, spontaneoualyw 
rise into the admiration of what is great, glow witti! 
the love of* what is fair and excellent, and melt afe 
tiie discovery of tenderness and goodness. WhMef 
can any object be found, so prefer to kindle those 
affections, as the Father of the universe, and the 
Autiior of all felicity? Unmoved by veneration; 
can you contemplate that grandeur and majjesty^ 
wfaidi his works every wb6re display ? Untouched! 

14 
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by gratitude, cim you riew that piofiiflion cif good, 
which, in this pleai^ng reason of lifis, his beneficent 
hand pours around you? Happy in the love axid 
affection of those with whom you are conueeted, 
leok up to the Supreme Being, as tiie iotpirer of all 
the fiiendshlp which has ever been shown yiWi by 
crfhers; himself your best and your first ifiiend; 
fiMmeriy, the supporter of your infancy, ^md the 
guide of your ^hilc&ood ; now, the guardian of your 
youdi, and the hope of your coming years^ View 
religious homage, as a natural expression of grati** 
tude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as ifche 
service of the God iqf your Fathers .; of him to whom 
your parents devoted you ; of him, whom in former 
ages your ancestors honoured ; and by whom they 
are now rewarded, and blessed in Heaven. Con- 
nected with so many tender sensibiHties of soul. Jet 
re%ion be with you, not the cold and barren k& 
spring of speculation, bint the w^rm and vigorous 
dictate of the heart 

But though piety chiefly belcmg to the heart, yet 
the aid of the understanding \& requisite, to give a 
proper direction to the devout affections. You must 
eikleavour, therefore, to acquire just views^ iaothxxf 
the great princi|^ of natoral religion, and <rf Ihe 
peculiar doctrines of die OospeL For this end, 
study the sacred Scriptures. Consult the word .of 
Giod, more than the systems of men, if you w:ould 
kaaow the truth in its ©ative purity. When, upon 
rational and sober inquiry, you have estobUshed your 
principles, siiffer them not to be shaken by the acoffi 
of the licentious, or the cavils of the scepticaL Re- 
member, that in the e^wnination of every great and 
comprehenaive plan, such afi that of* Chriistiaoily^ 
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difficulties may be expected to occur; and that 
reasonable evidence is not to be rejected^ because 
the nalaire of our present state allows us only to know 
in part J and to see tkr&ugh a glass^ darkly. 

Impress your minds with reverence for all that • is 
sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no 
compliance with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ever betray you into profane sallies. Besides the 
guilt which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a more 
odious appearance of petulance and presumption fo 
youth, than the affectation of treating religion with 
levity. Instead of being an evidence of superiour 
understanding, it discovers a pert and shallow mind; . 
whidi, vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of what the rest of manldnd 
revere. 

At the same time you are not to ima^ne, that 
when exhorted to be religious, you are called upon 
to become more formal and solemn in your manners 
than others of the same years, or to erect yourselves 
into supercilious reprovers of those around you. The 
spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and affii- 
bility. It gives a native, unaffected ease to the 
behaviour. It is social, kind, and cheerful; far 
removed from that gloomy and illiberal superstition 
which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper,* dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for 
another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 
liCt your religion, on the contrary, connect prepar- 
ation for Heaven, with an honourable discharge of 
the duties of active life. Let it be associated in 
your imagination, with all that is manly and useful ; 
mth whatsoever things are true^ arejmt^ are purtj arc 
lovefyy are qf good report j wherever there is any vir-^ 
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tue^ and wherever there is any praise. Of such re- 
ligion discover, on every proper occasion, that ymi 
are not ashamed ; but avoid making any unuecessai^ 
ostentation of it before the world. 

II. To piety, join modesty and docility, reverence 
of your parents, and submission to those who are 
your superiours in knowledge, in station, and in 
years. Dependence and obedience belong to youth. 
Modesty is one of its chief ornaments ; and has ever 
been esteemed a presage of rising merit. When 
ientering on the career of life, it is your part, not to 
assume the reins as yet into your hands ; but to com- 
mit yourselves to the guidance of the more expe- 
rienced, and to become wise by the wisdom of those 
who have gone before you. 

Of all the folUes incident to youth, there are none 
which either deform its present appeai*ance, or blast 
the prospect of its future prosperity, more than self- 
conceit, presumption, and obstinacy. By checking its 
natural progress in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity ; and frequently produce mischiefs, which 
can never be repaired; Yet these are vices too com- 
monly found among the young. Big with enterprise, 
and elated by hope, they resolve to trust for success 
to none but themselves. Full of their own abilities, 
they deride the admonitions which are given them by 
their friends, as the timorous suggestions of age. 
Too wise to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too 
forward to be restrained, they plunge, with precipi- 
tant indiscretion, into the midst of all the dangers 
with which life abounds. Seest thou a young man 
wise in his own conceit ? There is more hope ofafooU 
than qf him. — Positive as you now are in your 
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opivioxi:^ and confident in your assertions, be ftHRnred 
that the time approaches when botii men and thin^ 
wili appear to you in a different light. Many dia^ 
racters which you now admire, will, by and by, sii^ 
in your esteem ; and many opinions, of which you 
are at present most tenacious, will alter as • you 
advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that glare of 
youthful presumption, which dazzles your eyes. 
Abound not in your own sense. Put not yourselves 
forward witii too much eagerness; nor imagine, that, 
by the impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you can over^ 
turn systems which have been long established, and 
change the face of the world. Leam not io ihmk 
mor^ highly of yourselves than you ought to thinks but 
to tldnk soberly. By patient and gradual pcogressLoB 
in improvement, you may, in due tim^ command 
lasting esteem ; but by assuming, at present, a tone 
of superiority, to which you have no title, you nviH 
disgust those whose approbation it is most ipiportant 
to jgaji^* Forward vivacity may fit you to be tiie 
companion of an idle hour. More sdid qualities 
fouat recommend you to the wise, and mark you out 
for importance and considerallon in subsequent life. 

IIL It is necessary to recommend to you siiir 
parity and truth. This is the baj^ of every virtue. 
Tliat darkness of character, where we can see i)0 
heart j those foldings of art, through which no native 
aiifectioKi is allowed to penetrate, present an oljgect^ 
unamiable in every season of life, but particulaidy 
odious in youth. L^ at an age when the heart is 
warm^ when the emotions are strong, and wlien 
nature is expected to show itself free and open, you 
can already smUe and deceive, what ar^ we to look 



for v^hen ytm shall b^ longer liackneyed in the way* 
of men ; when interest shall have completed the 
obduration of your heart, and experience shall Have 
impr6ve4 you in all the arts of guile ? Dissimulation 
in youth is the fore-runner of perfidy in old age. 
Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing de- 
pravity, and future shame. It degrades parts and 
learning, obscures the lustre of every accomplish- 
ment ; and sinks you into contempt with God and 
man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Hea* 
ven, or the esteeitt of the world, cultivate the love of 
truth. In all your proceedings be direct and con- 
sistent. Ingenuity and candour possess the most 
powerful charm ; they bespeak universal favour, and 
carry an apology for alniost every failing. The lip qf 
truth shall be established Jbr ever ; btU' a lying tongue 
is but for a moment. * The path of truth is a plain 
and a safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the first departure from sincerity,- it is 
not in your power to stop. One artifice unavoidably 
leads on to another ||^ till as the intricacy of the 
labyrinth increases, you are left entangled in* your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little mind, which 
stops at temporary expedients, without rising to com- 
prehensive views of conduct. It betrays, at the same 
time, a dastardly spirit. It is the resource of one 
who wants courage to avow his designs, or to rest 
ifpon himself. Whereas, openhess of character dis- 
plays that generous boldness which ought to distin- 
guish youth. To set out in the world with no other 
principle than a crafty attention to interest, betokens 

• Prov. 3^11. 19. 
VOL, I. O 
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one who is destined for creeping through the infenour , 
walks of Ufe. But to give an early preference to 
honour above gain, when they stand in competition \ 
to despise every advantage which cannot be attained . 
without dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness ; and 
to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the indications, of 
a great mind, the presages of future eminence and 
distinction in life» 

, At the same time tliis viituous sincerity is per* 
fectly consistent with the most prudent vigilance and . 
caution. It is opposed to cunning, not to tnie wis- 
dom. It is not the simpHcity of a weak and impro- 
vident, but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
mind ; of one who scorns deceit, because he accounts 
it both base and improfitable ; and who seeks^ no dis- 
guise, because he needs none to hide him. Lordf 
who shall abide in thy tabeymacle? Who shall ascend 
hito thy holy hill ? He that icalkelh uprightly , and 
'icorketh righteousness, and speakelh the truth in his 
heart. 

• 

IV. YoL TH is the proper season of cultivating the ^ 
benevolent and humane affections. As a great part 
of your happiness is to depend on the connections 
which you form with others, it is of high importance 
that you acquire, by times, the temper and the man- 
ners which will render such connexions comfortable. 
Let a sense of justice be the foundation of ail your 
social qualities. In your most early intercourse with 
the world, and even in your youthful amusements, 
let no unfairness be found. Engrave on your mind 
that sacred rule, of doing all things to others^ accord^ 
ing as you wish that they should do unto you. For 
this end, impress yourselves with a deep sense of the 
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original and natui^ equality of men. Whatever ad- 
vantages of birth or fortune you possess, never display 
them with an ostentatious superiority. Leave the 
subordinations of rank, to regulate the intercourse of 
more advanced years. At present, it becomes you, 
to act among your companions, as man with man. 
Remember how unknown to you are the vicissitudes 
of the world ; and how often they, on whom igno- 
rant and contemptuous young men once looked down 
with scorn, have risen to be their superiours in future 
years. 

Compassion is an emotion of which you ought 
never to be ashamed. Graceful in youth is the tear 
of sympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of 
woe. Let not ease and indulgence contract your 
affections, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. 
But go sometimes to the hou^e of mournings as well 
as to the house of feasting. Accustom yourselves to 
think of the distresses of human life j as the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Thou shah not harden thy heart, nor shut thy hand 
Jlr(m thy poor brother ; hut thou shalt surely give unto 
Mm in the day of his need : And thine heart sliall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him ; because that for 
this thing, the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy 
"works. * Never sport \^ath pain and distress, in any 
of your amusements ; nor treat even the meanest in- 
sect with wanton cruelty. 

In young minds, there is commoivly a strong pro- 
pensity to particular intimacies and friendships. 
Youth, indeed, is the season when friendships are 
aonjetimes formed, which not only continue thi^ough 

* Dwt. XV. 7. 10. 
o ^2 
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succeeding life, but which glow to the last, with a 
tenderness unknown to the connexions b^un in 
cooler years. The propensity, therefore, is not to be 
discouraged ; though at the same time it must be re- 
gulated with much circumspection and care. Too 
many of the pretended friendships of youth, are mere 
combinations in pleasure. They are often founded 
on capricious likings; suddenly contracted, and ai 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the cflfect 
of interested complaisance and flattery on the oae 
side, and of credillous fondness on the other. . Be- 
ware of such rash and dangerous connexions, which 
may afterwards load you with dishonour. RemeiB- 
ber, that by the character of those whom you choose 
for your friends, your own is likely to be formed, and 
win certainly be judged of by the world. Be alow, 
therefore, and cautious, in contracting intimacy ; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once established, c&Df^ 
sider it as a sacred engagement. Expose not your* 
selves to the reproach of lightness and inconstancy, 
which always bespeak either a trifling, or a base 
mind. Reveal none of the secrets of your friend- 
Be faithfrd to his interests. Forsake him "not in 
danger. Abhor the thought of acquiring any advan- 
tage by his prejudice or hurt There is ajriend that 
loveth at all times^ and a brother that is bom for adver^ 
sitjf. Thine own friend^ and thy father's Jriend^ for^ 
sake not. * 

Finally, on this head ; in order to render yourselves 
amiable in society, correct every appearance of 
harshness in behaviour. Let that courtesy distin* 
guish, your demeanour, which springs not so much 

* Prov. xvii. 17. — xxvii. 10, 
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from atudied politeness, as from a mild and gdntle 
heaxt Follow the customs of the world in tnattefs 
indifierent, but stop when they become sinful. Let 
your manners be simple and natural ; and of course 
they will be engaging. Afiectation is certain de- 
fcrmity. By forming themselves on fantastic mo- 
dels, and vieing with one another in every reigning 
fiiUy, the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
end in being vicious and immoral. 

V. Let me particularly exhort youth to temper- 
ance in pleasure : Let me admonish them, to beware 
of that rock on which thousands from race to race 
continue to split The love of pleasure natural to 
man in every period of his life, glowd at this age 
with excessive ardour. Novelty adds fresh charms, 
as yet, to every gratification. The world appears to 
q^read a continual feast; and health, vigour, and 
high spirits, invite them to partake of it without 
restraint. In vain we warn tliem of latent danger^. 
Religion is accused of insufferable severity, in prohi- 
biting enjoyment ; and the old, when they offer their 
admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot that 

they once were young. And yet, my friends, to 

what do the restraints of religion, and the counsels 
of age, with respect to pleasure, amount? They 
may all be comprised in few words, not to hint yoiur- 
lelves, and riot to hurt others, by your pursuit of 
pleasure. Within these bounds pleasure is lawflil^ 
beyond them, it becomes criminal, because it is 
ruinous. Are these restraints any other than what 
a wise man would choose to impose on himself? 
We call you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy 
it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you 
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to pursue it on an extensive plan. We propose menr 
sures for securing its possession, and for prolonging 
its duration. 

Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only as sensitive, but as rational beings; not 
only as rational, but social ; not only as social, but 
immortal. Whatever violates your nature in any of 
these respects, cannot afford true pleasure ; any more 
than that which undermines an essential part of the 
vital system can promote healtli. For the truth of 
this conclusion, we appeal, not merely to tlie autho- 
rity of reUgion, nor to the testimony of the agedt 
but to yourselves and your own experience. We 
ask. Whether you have not found, that in a course 
of criminal excess, your pleasure was more than 
compensated by succeeding pain ? Whether, if not 
from every particular instance, yet from every habit, 
at least, of unlawful gratification, there did not spring 
some thorn to wound you, there did not arise some 
consequence to make you repent of it in the issue? 
How long therif ye simple ones ! will ye love simplicity? 
How long repeat the same round df pernicious folly, 
and tamely expose yourselves to be caught in the 
same snare ? If you have any consideration, or any 
firmness left, avoid temptations, for which you liave 
found yourselves unequal, with as much care, as you 
Would ^shun pestilential infection. Break off all con- 
nexions with the loose and profligate. When sinners 
entice thecy consent thou not. Look not on the wine 
'wlien it is red, when it giveth its colour in the cup: 
fir at the last it Uteth like a serpent^ and s tinge th like 
an adder. Remove thy way Jrom the strange wofnan, 
and come not near tlie door qf her house. Let not 
thine Jieart incline to Iter ways; Jor her house is the 
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"way to hell. Thou gocst after her as a bird Jiasteth to 
the snarej aiid knoweth not that it is for life. 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed! How many rising capacities and 
powers are suppressed ! How many flattering hopes 
of parents and friends are totally extingui^ed! 
Who but must drop a tear over human nature, when 
he beholds that morning which arose so bright, over- 
cast with such untimely darkness ! that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which 
sparkled in every company, those abilities which 
were fitted for adorning the highest station, all sa- 
crificed at the shrine of low sensuality ; and one who 
was formed for running the fair career of life in the 
midst of public esteem, cut off by his vices at the 
beginning of his course, or sunk, for the whole of it, 
into insignificancy and contempt! — These, O sinful 
pleasure ! are thy trophies. It is thus that, co-oper- 
ating with the foe of God and man, thou degradesf 
human honour, and blastest the opening prospects of 
human felicity. 

VI. Diligence, industry, and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the young. To no 
purpose are they endowed with the best abilities, if 
they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing 
in this case, will be every direction that cau be given 
them, either for their temporal or spiritual welfare. 
In youth, the habits of industry are most easily ac- 
quired. In youth, the incentives to it are strongest, 
from ambition and from duty, from emulation and 
hope, from all the prospects which the beginning 6f 
life affords. If, dead to these calls, you already 
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languish in stothitil in^tioti, what will be able to 
quicken tlie more sluggish current of a4vailciQg 
years? 

Industry is not only the instrument of improve* 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. Nothing is jbq 
oppoiute to the true enjoyment of life, as the rel^^ 
and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he cannot 
enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the relisly 
to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of eveiy 
good to man. It is the indispensable condition c£ 
our possessing a sound mind in a sound body. Sloth 
is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to detexr 
mine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, pr to 
health and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself^ ite 
effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear a 
slowly flowing stream, yet it undermines all that \» 
stable and flourishing. It not only saps the found- 
aticm of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge x>f 
crimes and evils. It is like water, which first putre- 
fies by stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapoury 
and fills the atmosphere with deatlu 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent 
both of guilt and of ruin. And under idleness I con- 
elude, not mere inaction only, but all that circle c€ 
trifling occupations, in which too many saunter away 
their youth; perpetually engaged in tiivolous so- 
ciety, or public amusements ; in the labours of dress, 
or the ostentation of their persons. — Is this the 
foundation which you lay for fiiture usefidness and 
esteem ? By such accomplishments do you hope to 
recommend yourselves to the thinking part of the 
world, and to answer the expectations of your friend^ 
and your country? — Amusements, youth requires. 
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It were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But 
though allowable as the relaxation, they are most 
culpable as the business, of the young. For they 
then become the gulf of time, and the poison of the 
mind. They foment bad passions. They weaken 
the manly powers. They sink the , native vigour of 
yduth into contemptible efieminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous waste, 
seek to fill it with employments which you may 
review with satisfaction. The acquisition of know* 
ledge is one of the most honoiurable occupatimis of 
youth. The desire of it discovers a liberal mind, 
and is connected with many accomplishments, and 
many virtues. But though your train of life should 
not lead you to study, the course of education always 
furnishes proper employments to a well^^disposed 
mind. Whatever you pursue, be emulous to excel. 
Generous ambition, and sensibility to praise, ar^ 
especially at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not that any affluence of fortune, or any ele- 
vation of rank, exempt you from the duties q£ appli- 
cation and industry. Industry is the law of our 
being ; it is the demand of Nature, of Reason, and of 
God. Remember always, that the years which now 
pass over your heads, leave permanent memorials 
behind them. From your thoughtless minds they 
may escape ; but they remain in the remembrance of 
God. They form an important part of the register 
of your life. They will hereafter bear testimmty^ 
either for or against you, at that day, whetk fiur all 
your actions, but particularly for the employmenibi of 
jouth, you must give an account to Giodf 
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Thus I have set before you some of the chief quali- 
fications which belong to that sober mind, that vir- 
tuous and religious character, which the Apostle in 
my Text recommends to youth; piety, modesty, 
truth, benevolence, temperance, and industry. 
Whether your future course is destined to be long 
or short, after this manner it should commence ; and, 
if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion, at 
what time soever it arrives, will not be inglorious or 
unhappy. For, honourable age is not ifiat which 
standeth in length of lime, or thai which is measured 
by number of years. BtU wisdom is the grey hair to 
man, and an unspotted life is old age. 

Let me finish the subject with recalling your 
attention to that dependence on the blessing of 
Heaven, which, amidst all your endeavours after im- 
provement, you ought continually to preserve. It is 
too common with the young, even when they resolve 
to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set out 
with presumptuous confidence in themselves. Tnist- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them success- 
fully through life, they are careless of applying to 
God, or of deriving any assistance from what they 
are apt to reckon the gloomy disciphne of religion, 
Alas! how little do they know the dangers which 
await them! Neither human wisdom, nor human 
virtue, unsupported by religion, are equal to tlie 
trying situations, which often occur in life. By the 
shock of temptation, how frequently have the most 
virtuous intentions been overthrown? Under the 
pressure of disaster, how often has the greatest con- 
stancy sunk ? Eveiy good, and every perfect gift, is 
from above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as riches 
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and honour, come from God. Destitute of his favour, 
you are in no better situation with all your boasted 
abilities than orphans left to wander in a trackless 
desert, without any guide to conduct them, or any 
shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 
Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happiness can be independent of liim 
who made you. By faith and repentance, apply to 
the Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, 
-seek the protection of the God of Heaven. I con- 
clude Mdth the solemn words, in which a great Prince 
delivered his dying charge to his son ; words which 
every young person ought to consider as addressed 
to himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart: 
ThoUy Solomon^ my sotiy kno*w thou the God of thy 
fathers ; and serve him "with a perfect heart, and "with 

 

a willing mind. For the Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
If thou seek him, he mU be found of thee ; but if thou 
forsake him, he mU cast thee off for ever.^ 

• 1 Chron. xxviii. 9* 



SERMON XII. 
On the Duties and Consolations of the Aged. 



Proverbs, xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown qfglonff ffit bejbundm 

the way qf righteousness, 

npO ^ar Godf and to keep his commandments^ is die 
rule of our duty, m every period of life. But, 
as the light which guides our steps, varies vdth tbe 
progress of the day, so the rule of religious conduct 
is diversified in its application by the different stages 
of our present existence. To every age, there be- 
longs a distinct propriety of behaviour. There arises 
from it a series of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which are incumbent on youth, I have 
treated in the preceding Discourse. As we advance 
from youth to middle age, a new field of action 
opens, and a different character is required. The 
flow of gay and impetuous spirits begins to subside. 
Life gradually assumes a graver cast; the mind a 
more sedate and thoughtful turn. The attention is 
now transferred from pleasure to interest ; that is, to 
pleasure difiRised over a wider extent, and measured 
by a larger scale. Formerly, the enjoyment of the 
present moment occupied the whole attention. Now, 
no action terminates ultimately in itseli^ but refers to 
some more distant aim. Wealth and power, the in- 
struments of lasting gratification, are now coveted 
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more than any single pleasure. Prudence and fore- 
sight lay their plans. Industry carries on its patient 
efibrts. Activity pushes, forward: address winds 
around; Here^ an enemy is to be overcome ; there, 
a rival to be displaced* Competitions warm ; and 
the strife of the world thickens on every side^ To 
guide men through this busy period, witfiout loss cf 
integrity; to guard them against the temptations 
which arise from mistaken or interfering interests ; 
to call them frcnn worldly pursuits to serious thoughts 
cf their spiritual concerns, is the great office of 
religion. 

But as this indudes, in a great measure, the whole 
compass of moral duty, as the general strain of reli- 
gious exhortation is addressed to those who are in this 
season of life ; a delineation of the virtues properly 
belonging to middle age, may appear unnecessary, 
and would lead us into too wide a field. Let us 
therefore turn our view to a bounded prospect ; and 
contemplate a period of life, the duties of which are 
circumscribed within narrower limits. Old age is a 
stage of the human course, which every one hopes 
to reach ; and therefore the consideration of it in- 
terests us all. It is a period justly entitled to general 
respect. Even its failings ought to be touched with 
a gentle hand : and though the petulant, and the 
vain may despise XSm hoary head ; yet the wisest of 
men has asserted in tiie Text, that when found if^ 
the way qf righteousness^ it is a crown qf glory. I v 
shall first offer some counsels, concerning the errours^ 
which are most incident to the aged. Secondly, I 
shall suggest the peculiar duties they ought to prac* 
tise ; and, thirdly, point put the consolations they- 
may enjoy. 
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I. As the follies and vices of youth are chiefly 
derived from inexperience and presumption ; so al« 
most all the errours of age may be traced up to the' 
feebleness and distresses peculiar to that time of life. 
Though in every part of life, vexations occur, yet^- 
in former years, either business, or pleasure, served 
to obliterate their impression^ by supplying occup* 
pation to the mind. CM. age b^ina its advsnoei^ 
with AimfnstU^^Bsg men for relishing the one, and 
for taking an active part in the other. While it 
withdraws fiieir accustomed supports, it imposes, at^ 
the same time, the additional burden of growing in- 
firmities. .In the former stages of their journey, 
hope continued to flatter them with many a fair and 
enticing prospect But in proportion as old age 
increases, those pleasing illusions vanish. Life is 
contracted within a narrow and barren circle. Year 
afler year steals somewhat away from their store of 
comfort, deprives them of scmie of their ancient 
friends, blunts some of their powers of sensation, or 
incapacitates them for some function of life. » 

Though in the plan of Providence, it is wisely 
ordered, that before we are called away from the 
world, our attachment to it should be gradually 
loosened ; though it be fit in itself, that, as in the 
day of human life, there is a 'morning and a noon, 
so there should be an evening also, when the length- 
ening shadows shall admonish us of approaching 
.night; yet we have no reason to be surprised, if they 
who are arrived at this dejecting season, feel and la- 
ment the chwge which they suffer. The complaints, 
therefore, of the aged, should meet with tenderness, 
rather than censure. The burden under which they 
labour ought to be viewed ^ith sjinpathy, by those 
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w'ho must bear it in their turn, and who, perhaps, 
hereafter may complain of it as bitterly.. At .^e 
same time, the old should consider, . that all the 
seasons of life have their several trials allotted to 
them ; and that to bear the infirmities of age with 
becoming patience, is as much their duty, as is that 
of the young to resist the temptations of youthful 
pleasure. By calmly enduring, for the short time 
that remains, what Providence is pleased to inflict, 
they both express a resignation most acceptable to 
Grod, and recommend themselves to the esteem and 
assistance of all who are around them. 

But though the querulous temper imputed to old 
age, is to be considered as a natural infirmity, rather 
than as a vice ; the same apology cannot be made for 
that peevish disgust at the manners, and that malig- 
nant censure of the enjoyments, of the young which 
is sometimes found to accompany declining years. 
Nothing can be more unjust, than to take offence at 
others, on account of their partaking of pleasures, 
which it is past your time to enjoy. By indulging 
this fretful temper, you both aggravate the imeasiness 
of age, and you alienate those on whose affection 
much of your comfort depends. In order to make 
the two extremes of life unite in amicable society, it 
is greatly to be wished that the young would look 
forward, and consider that they shall one day be old ; 
and that the old would look back, and, remembering 
that they once were young, make proper allowances 
for the temper and the manners of youth. . 

But, instead of this, it is too common to find the 
aged at declared enmity with the whole system, of 
present customs and manners ; perpetually complain- 
ing of the growing depravity of the world, and of 
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the astonishing vices and follies of the rising gener- 
ation. All things, according to them, are rushing 
fast into niim Decency and good order haVe 
become extinet, ever since that happy disciplinei 
under which they spent their youth, has passed away. 
 Part, at least, of this displeasure, you may fairly 
impute to the infirmity of age, which throws its own 
gloom on every surrounding object. Similar lament- 
ations were, in the days of your youth, poured forth 
by your fathers ; and they who are now young, shaB, 
viieti it comes to their turn, inveigh, in the liker^ 
strain, against those who succeed them. Great has 
been the corruption of the world in every age. Suffi- 
cient groimd there is for the complaints made by 
serious observers at all tunes of abounding miquity 
and folly. But though particular modes of vice pre^ 
vail in one age more than in others, it does not follow^ 
that on that age all iniquity is accumulated. It is 
the form, perhaps, more tiian the quantity of corrup- 
tion, which makes the distinction. In the worst of 
times, God has assured us, that there shall be always 
a seed who shall serve him.^ Say not thou. What is 
the cause that thejbrmer days were better than these f 
For thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this. Be 
not righteous ovemmch; neither make thyself over- 
wise, t Former follies pass away and are forgotten. 
Hiose which are present, strike observation^ and 
sharpen ceuEiure. Had the depravation of the worid 
continued to increase in proportion to those gloomy 
calculations, which for so many centuries past have 
estimated each race aa worse than the preceding; 
by tWs tiine^ not one ray of good sense, nor one 

 Flnlm xxH. SO. f Eccles, vii. la 16. 
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Spark of piety and Virtue, tnmt have remained uneX'* 
tinguished among mankind* 

. One of the vices of old age, which appears the most 
unaccountable, is that covetous attachment to worldly 
interest, with which it is often charged. But this, 
too, can naturally be deduced from the sense of its 
feebleness and decay. In proportion as the vigour 
both of body and mind declines, timidity may be 
expected to increase. With anxious and fearful eye, 
the aged look forward to the evils which threaten 
them, and to the chances which may befall. Hence, 
fliey are sometimes apt to overvalue riches, as the 
instrument of their defence against these danger^ 
and as the most certain means of securing them 
against solitude and disrespect. But though their 
apprehensions may justify a cautious frugality, ^hey 
can by no means excuse a sordid avarice. It is no 
less absurd *than it is culpable, in tlie old, from the 
dread of uncertain futurity, to deny themselves the 
enjo3rment of the present ; and to increase in anxiety 
about their journey, in proportion as it draws nearer 
to its close. There are more effectual methods of 
commanding respect from the world, than the mere 
possession of wealth. Let them be charitable, and 
do good. Let them mix beneficence to their friends, 
with a cheerful enjoyment of the comforts which 
benefit their state. They will tJien receive the re^ 
turns of real respect and love. Whereas, by their 
riches, they procure no more than pretended demonl 
strations of regard ; while their ill-judged parsimony 
occasions many secret wishes for their death. 

As increasing years debilitate the body, so they 
weaken the force, and diminish the warmth of the 
affections. Chilled by the hand of time, the heart 
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loses that tender sensibility, with which it once 
entered into the concerns and sorrows of bth^s. 
It is/ in truth, a merofid appointment of Providencet 
that as they who see many days, must behold many 
a sad scene, the impressions of grief upon their heart 
should be blunted by being often repeated ; and 
that, in proportion as their power of advancing the 
prosperity of others decreases, their participation of 
the misfortunes of others should also lessen. How- ^ 
ever, as in every period of life, humanity and fiiend- 
ship contribute to happiness, it is both the duty and 
the interest of the aged, to cherish the remains of 
the kind affections ; and from the days of former 
years, to recall such impressions as may tend to 
soften their hearts. Let them not, from having suf- 
fered much in the course of their long pilgrimage 
become callous to the sufferings of others. But 
remembering that they still are men, let them study 
to keep their heart open to the sense of human woe. 
Practised in the ways of men, they are apt to be 
suspicious of design and fraud ; for the knowledge 
and the distrust of mankind too often go tc^edier. 
Let, not, however, that wary caution, which is the 
fruit of their experience, degenerate into cnift:^ 
Experience ought also to have taught them, that 
amidst all the falsehood of men, integrity is the best 
defence ; and that he who continueth to the end to 
to "walk uprigJuhfj shall continue to "walk surebf. 
Having thus ofiered some admonitions concerning 
the errours most incident to age, I proceed, 

II. To point out the duties which peculiarly be- 
loqgtoit 

llie first which I shall mention is a timely retreat 
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fipom the world. In every part of life, we mre in 
hazard of being too deeply immersed in its cares. 
But during its vigorous periods, the impulse of tdrne 
Bpmij the necessary business of oiu: station, and ihe 
allowable endeavours to advance our fortune by &ir 
industry, render it difficult to observe tnle moderation. 
In old age, all the motives of eager pursuit diminish. 
The voice of nature then calls you to leave to others 
the bustle and contest of the world ; and gradually 
to disengage yourselves from a burden, which begins 
to exceed your strength. Having borne your share 
of the heat and labour of the day, let the evening of 
life be passed in the cool and quiet shade. It is only 
in the shade, that the virtues of old age can flourislu 
There, its duties are discharged with more success ; 
and there, its comforts are enjoyed with greatest 
satisfaction. 

By the retreat of old age, however, I do not mean 
a total cessation from every worldly employment. 
There is an errour in diis as well as in the opposite 
extreme. Persons who have been long harassed with 
business and care, sometimes imagine, that when life 
declines, they cannot make their retirement from iUb 
world too complete. But where they expected a 
delicious enjoyment of leisure and ease, they have 
often found a melancholy solitude. Few are able, 
in any period of their days, to bear a total abstract- 
tion from the world. There remains a vacancy which 
they cannot fill up. Incapable of being always em- 
ployed in the exercises of religion, and oflen little 
qualified for the entertainments of the understanding, 
tibey are in hazard of becoming a burden to them- 
selves, and to all with whom they are connected.. 
It is, therdinre, the duty of the aged^ not so much 
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to withdraw entirely from worldly business, as tcr 
contract its circle ; not so' much txf bres^ off, as ti> 
loosen^ their communication with active life. Con- 
tinuii^ that train of occupation to which they have 
been most accustomed, let them pursue it with less 
intenseness ; relaxing their efforts, as their powers 
decline j^ retiring more and more from public ob^ 
servation, tc domestic scenes, and serious thoughts ^ 
till as the decays of life advance, the world shall of 
itself withdraw to a greater distance from their view^ 
its objects shall gradually yield their place to others^ 
of more importance ; and its tumults ^all^ sound in 
their ears only like a noise which is heard from: 
afar. 

If it be the duty of the old, to retreat betimes fix)m 
the fatigue of worldly care, it is still more incumbent 
on them to quit the pursuit of such pleasures as are 
unsuitaUe to their years. Cheerfulness in old age, 
is graceful. It is tiie natural concomitant of virtue 
But the cheerfulness' of age is widely diflferent from 
the levity of youth. Many things are allowable ia 
that early period, which, in maturer years, would 
dfeserve censure; but which, in old age, become 
both ridiculous and criminal. By awkwardly affect^ 
ing to imitate the manners, and to mingle in the 
yanities of the young, as the aged depart from the 
dignity,, so they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs* 
But if, by foUieSr of this kind, they are degraded, they 
sLce exposed to much deeper blame, by descending to 
vicious pleasure,, and contimung to hover round those 
sinful gratifications to which they were once addicted. 
Amusement and relaxation the aged require, and 
may enjoy. But let them consider well, that by 
every intemperate indulgence^ they acqelerate decay > 
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instead of enlivening^ they oppress, arid precipitate 
-1}ieir declining state. Ease, safety, and respect, are 
the proper enjoyments of age. Within these bonnds 
Jet it remain, and not vainly attempt to break 
through that barrier by whfch nature has separated 
the pleasures of youth from tiie <:omforts left to tHe 
concluding years of life. 

A material part of the duty of the aged consists in 
studying to be useful to the race who are to succeed 
them. Here opens to them an extensive field, in 
which they may so employ themselves, as consider- 
ably to advance the interest of religion, and the hap- 
piness of mankind. To them it belongs, to impart 
to the young the ihiit of their long experience, to 
instruct lliem in their proper conduct, and to warh 
them of the various dangers of life ; by wise counsd, 
to temper their precipitate ardour; and, t>oth by 
precept and example, to form them to piety and 
virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, and unrelaxing 
austerity, thatt they can maintain an ascendant over 
youthful minds. The constraint which their jMnp. 
sence will impose, and the aversion which their man- 
ners will create, if the one be constantly awfid, and 
the other severe, tend to frustrate the effect df all 
their wisdom. They must assume the spirit of the 
companion, and the friend ; and mix, with the 
authority of age, a proper degree of indulgence to 
the manners of the young. Instead of lessening the 
respect due to their years by such condescension, 
they take the surest method to increase it Old age 
never appears with greater dignity, than when 
tempered with mildness, and enlivened with good 
humour, it acts as the guide and the patron ef 
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youth. Religion, displayed in such a character, 
strikes the beholders, as at once amiable and veiner^ 
able. They revere its power, when they see it 
adding so much grace to the decays of nature, ss^d 
shedding so pleasing a lustre over the evening of 
life. TTie young wish to tread in the same steps, and 
to arrive at the close of their days with equal honour. 
They listen with attention to counsels which are 
mingled with tenderness, and rendered respectable 
by grey hairs. For notwithstanding all its pre- 
sumption, youth naturally bends before superiour 
knowledge and years. Aged wisdom, when joined 
with acknowledged virtue, exerts an authority over 
the human mind, greater even than that which arises 
from power and station. It can check the most 
forward, abash the most profligate, and strike with 
awe the most giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be useful to 
others, let not the aged forget those religious em* 
ployments which their own state particularly requires. 
The first of these is reflection on their past behaviour, 
with a view to discover the errours which they have 
cbmmitted ; and, as far as remaining life aUows, to 
apply themselves to repentance and amendment — 
Long has the world bewildered you in its maze, and 
imposed upon you by its arts. The time is now come, 
when this great seducer should mislead you no more. 
From the calm station at which you are arrived, 
sequestered from the crowd of the deceiving and the 
deceived, review your conduct with the eye of 
Christians and immortal beings. After all the tu- 
mult of life is over, what now remains to afford you 
solid satisfaction?. Have you served God' with 
fidelity, and discharged your part to your feUow* 
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creatures with integrifj and a good conscience ? Can 
you look forward without terrour to that day which 
is to dissolve your connection with this world, and to 
bring you into the presence of him who made you, 
in order to give account of your actions ? — The re- 
trospect of life is seldom wholly unattended by un- 
easiness and shame. Though to the good and the 
bad it presents a very different scene: yet, to all 
men, it recalls much guilt incurred, and much time 
mis-spent. It too much resembles the review which a 
traveller takes from some eminence, of a barren 
country, through which he has passed, where, the 
heath and the desert form tlie chief prospect ; diversi- 
fied only by a few scattered spots of imperfect 
cultivation. . 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper methods of 
making your peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
and implore, from Divine Grace, that new hearty and 
rigJu spirit, which will fit you for a better world. 
Let devotion fill up many of those hours which are 
now vacant from worldly business and care. Let 
your affections dwell among divine and immortal 
objects. In silent and thoughtful meditation, walk 
as on the shore of that vast ocean, upon which you 
are soon to embark. Summon up all the consider- 
ations, which should reconcile you to your departure 
from life; and which may prepare you for going 
through its last scene with firmness and decency. 
Often let your thanksgivings ascend to ^od, for that 
watchful care with which he has hitherto conducted 
you^ through the long journey of life. Ofien let 
your prayers be heard, that in what remains of yoiu" 
pilgrinlk^, he may not forsake you ; and that, when 
you enter into the valley qf the shadow of deaths ^he 
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may there support you with Jus stqffl and defend you 
with Jus rod. — Amidst such thoughts and cares, let 
old age find you employed, betaking yourselves to a 
prudent and timely retreat; disengaged both from 
the oppressive load of business, and from the unsea- 
sonable pursuit of pleasure j applying yourselves to 
form the succeeding race, by your counsels, to virtue 
and wisdoni ; reviewing seriously yoiu- past life ; by 
repentance and devotion, preparing yourselves for a 
better ; and with humble and manly composure, ex- 
pecting that hour, which Nature cannot now loog 
delay. Jt remains, 

III. To suggest the consolations which belong 
to old age, when thus found in tJie way qf rigJUeavs* 
ness. 

I must introduce them with observing, Thatno* 
thing is more reasonable in itself than to submit 
patiently to those infirmities- of Nature which are 
brought on by the increase of years. You knew 
before-hand what you had to expect, when you 
numbered the successive summers and winters which 
)¥ere passing over your ^ heads. Old age did not 
attack you by surprise, nor was it forced upon you 
against your choise. Often and earnestly, did you 
wish to see long life and many days. When arrived 
at the desired period, have you any just cause to 
complain, on account of enduring what the constitu- 
tion of our being imposes on all ? Did you expect, 
that for your sake. Providence wa3 to alter its esta* 
blished order? Throughout the whole vegetable^ 
sensible and rational world, whatever makes progress 
towards maturity, as soon as it has passed tha> point, 
begins to verge towards decay. It is as natural for 

12 
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dd age to be frail, as for the stalk to bend under the 
ripened ear, or for the autumnal leaf to change its 
hue. To. this law all who went before you have sub- 
mitted ; and all who shall come after you must yield. 
After they have flourished for a season, they shall ' 
fade like you, when the period of decUne arrives, 
and bow under the pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of die human course, 
the principal materials of our comfort or uneasiness 
lie within ourselves. Every age will prove burden- 
scnne to those who have no fund of happiness in their 
own breast. Preserve them, if you could, from in- 
firmity of frame ; bestow upon them, if it were pos- 
sible, perpetual youth; still they would be resdess 
and miserable, through the influence of iU-goyemed 
passions. It is not surprising, that such persons are 
peevish and querulous when t>ld. Unjustly they im- 
pute to their time of life, that misery with which 
their vices and follies embitter every age. Whereas, 
to good men, no penod of life is unsupportable, be-* 
cause they draw their chief happiness from sources 
which are independent of age or time. Wisdom, 
piety, and virtue, grow not old with our bodies. 
They suffer no decay from length of days. To them 
only belongs unalterable and unfading youth. Those 
that be planted in the house qfthe Lord, shalljlourish 
in the courts of our God. Tliey shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; they shall befoU andjlourishing. • 

You can now, it is true, no longer r^h many of ^ 
those pleasures which once amused you. Your sen- 
sations are less qiiick than formerly ^ your days more 

languishing. But if you have quitted the region of 

m 

« FMlm xcii. 13> 14. 
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pleasure, in return you possess that of tranquillity 
and repose. If you are strangers to the vivadfy of 
enjoyment, you are free, at the same time, frcnn the 
pain of violent and often disappointed desire. Much 
fatigue, much vexation, as well as vanity, attend that 
turbulence of life in which the younger part of 
mankind are engaged. Amidst those keen pursuits 
and seeming pleasures, for which you envy them, 
often they feel their own misery, and look forward 
^^th a wishftd eye to the season of calmness and 
retreat For on all sides of human life, the balance 
of happiness is adjusted with more equality, than at 
first appears ; and if old age throws some new dis- 
tresses into the scale, it lightens also the weight of 
others. Many passions which formerly disturbed 
yoiu" tranquillity, have now subsided. Many cota* 
petitions which long filled yoiu* days with disquiet 
and strife, are now at an end. Many afflictions 
which once rent, yoiu: hearts with violent anguish^ 
are now softened into a tender emotion, on the 
remembrance of past woe. In the beginnings of 
lifi^, there was room for much apprehension, con* 
ceming what might befall in its progress. Your 
security was never untroubled. Your hopes were 
interrupted by many anxieties and fears. Having 
finished the career of laboiu: and danger, your 
anxiety ought of course to lessen. Ready to enter 
into the harbour, you can look back, as from a se* 
cure statioiy upon the perils you have escaped, upon 
the tempest by which you was tossed, and upon 
the multitudes who are still engaged in conflictii^ 
with the storm. 

If you have acted your part with integi^ty and 
honour, you are justly entitled -to respect, and you 
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irill generally receive it For rarely, or never, is 
dd age contenmed, unless when, by vice or folly, it 
readers itself contemptible. Though length of time 
amy have worn off superficial ornaments, yet what 
old age loses in grace, it often gains in dignity. The 
raneration, as was before observed, which grey hairs 
Dommand, puts it in the power of the aged to main- 
tain a very important place in human society. They 
ue so fiir from being insignificant in the world, that 
Gunilies long holden together by their authority, and ' 
societies accustomed to be guided by their counsels, 
have frequently had cause to regret their loss, more 
than that of the most vigorous and young. To suc- 
cess of every kind, the head which directs, is no less 
essential than the hand which executes. Vain, nay 
often dangerous, were youthfiil enterprize, if not 
conducted by aged prudence. / said^ Days should 
ipeak, and muitittide of years should teach * wisdom. 
Therefore^ thou shall rise up before the hoary head^ and 
honour the face of the old many and fear thy God. t 

Though in old age, the circle of yoiu* pleasures is 
more contracted than it has formerly been; yet 
within its limits many of those enjoyments remain, 
which are most grateful to hilman nature. Tem- 
pmate mirth is not extinguished by advanced years. 
Hie mild pleasures of domestic life still cheer the 
heart The entertainments of conversation, and 
Bodal intercourse^ continue unimpaired. The desire 
of knowledge is not abated by the frailty of l^e 
body ; and the leisure of old age affords many op* 
portunities for gratifying that desire. The sphere 
of your observation and reflection is so much en- 
laiged by long acquaintance with the world, as to 

* Job| xxii. 7« t Lev. xix. 52. 
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supply witliin itself, a wide range of improvuig 
thought To recall the various revolutions wlddi 
have occurred since you began to act your part in 
life ; to compare the characters of past and present 
times ; to trace the hand of Providence, in all f]i6 
incidents of your own lot; to contemplate wilk 
thoughtful eye, the successive new appearances 
which the world has assumed around you, in govern^ 
ment, education, opinions, customs, and modes of 
* living; these are employments, no less entertaining 
than instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such employments, you 
are, peAaps. surrounded with your famUies, who 
treat you with attention and respect ; you are ho- 
noured by your friends ; your character is established $ 
you are placed beyond the reach of clamour, and 
the strife qf tongues; and, free from distracting career 
you can attend calmly to your eternal interests. For 
such comforts as these, have you not cause most 
thankfidly to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven ? 
Do they not afford you ground to pass the remainder 
of your days in resignation and peace ; disposing^ 
yourselves to rise in due time, like satisfied guests^ 
from the banquet that has been set before you ; and 
to praise and bless, when you depart, the great 
Master of the feast ? To a man that is good in kis 
sight, whether he be young or old, God giveth 'wis^ 
donif and knowledge, and joy. For every season of 
life, the benignity of his providence hath prepared 
its own satisfactions, while his wisdom hath appointed 
its peculiar trials. No age is doomed to total infe- 
licity ; provided that we attempt not to do violence 
to Nature, by seeking to extort from one age the 
pleasures of another ; and to gather, in the Winter 
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df life, those flowers which were destined to blossom 

duly in its Summer, or its Spring. 

» 

But perhaps it will be said, That I have consi* 
dered old age only in its first stages^ and in its most 
fitvourable point of light; before the faculties are as 
yet much impaired, and when disease or affliction 
bas laid no additional load on the burden of years. 
U^t us then view it with all its aggravations of dis- 
tress. Let us suppose it arrived at its utmost verge, 
Worn out with infirmities, and bowed down by sick- 
ness and sorrow. Still there remains this consolation, 
that it is not long ere the weary sliall be at rest. 
Having passed through so many of the toils of life, 
you may now surely, when your pilgrimage touches 
on its close, bear, without extreme impatience, the 
kjEurdships of its concluding stage. From the inesti- 
mable promises of the Go^el, and from the gracious 
presence of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
seclude you. Though your heart should begin to 
fiiintf and your Jlesh to Jailj there is One, who can 
be the strength qf your hearty and your portion for 
ever. Even to your old age^ saith the Lord, I am 
fie ; and even to hoary hairs will I carry you. I 
have made, and I will bear ; even I wiU carry, and 
will deliver you."^ Leave thy fatherless children ; I 
will preserve them alive / and let thy widows trust in 

fne.f 

Tliere is undoubtedly a period, when there ought 
to be a satiety of life, as there is of all other thihgs ;' 
and when death shall be viewed as your merciful 
dismission from a long warfare. To come to the grave 

« Isa. xlvi. 4. t Jer.xlix. 11. 
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in a full age, like as a shock qf cam camelh m^ in its 
seasouy^ is the natural termination of the humn 
course. Amidst multiplying infirmities, to prolong 
life beyond its usual bounds, and to draw out jojor 
existence here to the last and foulest dregs, ou^t 
not to be the wish of any wise man. Is it desirable* to 
continue lingering on the borders of the gr^ve, after 
every tie which connects you with life is brokeqi} 
and to be left a solitary individual, in the midst of a 
new generation, whose faces you hardly know ? The 
shades of your departed friends rise up before you* 
and warn you, that it is time to depart Nature and 
Providence summon you, to be gatJiered to your 
fathers. Reason admonishes you, that, as your pre- 
decessors made way for you, it is just that.you should 
yield your place to those who have arisen to succeed 
you on this busy stage ; who, for a while, shall fill 
it with their actions and their sufferings, their virtues 
and their crunes ; and then shall, in tiieir turn, with- 
draw, and be joined to the forgotten multitudes of 
former ages. 

Could death, indeed, be considered in no other 
view than as the close of life, it would afford only a 
melancholy retreat The total extinction of bemg 
is a thought, which human nature, in its most dis- 
tressed circumstances, cannot bear without dejection^ 
But blessed be God ! far other prospects revive the 
spirits of the aged, who have spent their life in piety 
and virtue. To them, death is not the extinction, 
but the renovation of the living principle ; its re- 
moval from the earthly house (fthis tabernacle^ to the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Job, V. 23. 
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Having Jbught the goodjtght ; having JinisJied their 
course^ and kept the faith ; there is laid up for them 
the cromi ofrighteousness. The Saviour of die world 
hath not only brought immortality to lights but placed 
it within the reach of their hope and trust By 
making atonement for their guilt, he hath prepared 
their way within the veil; and secured to them the 
possession of an inheritance j incorruptible and unde^ 
Jiledj reserved in the heavens. — Such are the hopes 
'^d prospects which cheer the sorrows of old age, 
«nd surmount the fear of death. Faith and piety are 
the only adequate supports of human nature in all its 
great emergencies. After they have guided us 
through the various trials of life, they uphold us, at 
last, amidst the ruins of this falling irame; aiid 
when the silver cord is just ready to be loosed^ and 
the golden bowl to be broken; when the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain^ and the wheel broken at the 
cistern ; they enable us to say, O Death ! where is 
thy sting ? O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 



SERMON XIII. 
On the Pow£^ of Conscience^ 



Genesis, xlii. SI, S3. 

And they said one to another. We are verify gtaUg 
concerning oitr brother, in that we saw the angtdsh 
qfhis sold, wfien he besought tis ; and we would not 
hear : Therefore is this cUstress came upon us. And 
Reuben answered them, saying. Spake I not unto 
you, saying. Do not sin against the child ; and ye 
would not hear ? Therefore behold also his blood 
is required. 

^T^HIS book of Genesis dispkys a more singular 
and interesting scene, than was ever presented 
to the world by any other historical record. It car- 
ries us back to the beginning of time, and exhibits 
mankind in their infant and rising state. It shews 
us human manners in their primitive simplicity, be- 
fore the arts of refinement had polished the behaviour, 
or disguised the characters of men ; when they gave 
vent to their passions without dissimulation, and 
spoke their sentiments without reserve. Few great 
societies were, as yet, formed on the earth. Men 
lived in scattered tribes. The transactions of families 
made the chief materials of history ; and they are 
related in this book, with that beautiful simplicity, 
which, in the highest degree, both delights the ima* 
gination, and affects the heart. 
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Of all the patriarchal histories, Ait of Josepli and 
his brethren is the most remarkable, for tlie charac- 
ters of the actors, the instructive nature of the events, 
and the surprising revolutions of worldly fortune. 
As far as relates to the Text, and is necessary for 
explaining it, the story is to the following purpose : 
—Joseph, the youngest, except one, of the sons 
of Jacob, was distinguished by his father with such 
marks of peculiar affection, as excited the envy of* 
his brethren. Having related to them, in the open- 
ness of his heart, certain dreams which portended 
his future advancement above them, their jealousy 
rose to such a height, that they unnaturally conspired 
his destruction. Seizing the opportunity of his being 
at a distance from home, they first threw him into 
a pif^ and afterwards sold him for a slave ; imposing 
on their father by a false relation of his death. When 
they had thus gratified their resentment, they lost 
all remembrance of their crime. The family o£ Ja- 
cob was rich and powerful ; and several years passed 
away, during which they lived in prosperity j vdth- 
oiit being touched, as far as appears, with the least 
remorse for the cruel deed which they had committed. 

Meanwhile, Joseph was safely conducted by the 
hand of Providence, through a variety of dangers, 
until, from the lowest condition, he rose at last to 
be chief favourite of the King of Egypt, the most 
powerful monarch at that time in the world. While 
he possessed this high dignity, a general famine 
distressed all the neighbouring countries. In Egypt 
alone, by means of his foresight and prudent admi- 
nistration, plenty still reigned. Compelled to have 
recourse to that kingdom for supply of food, the 
brethren of, Joseph, upon this occasion, appeared 

VOL. I. Q 
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this distress come upo?t us. — Behold also his blood 
is required. 

' From this instructive passage of history, the fol- 
lowing observations naturally arise. I. That a sense 
t>f right and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and 
evi^ belongs \jo human nature. II. That it pro- 
duces an apprehension of merited punishment, when 
w^ have committed evil. III. That although this 
inward sentiment be stifled during the season of 
praq>erity, yet in adversity it will revive. And^ 
IV. That when it revives, it determines us to 
consider every distress .which we suffer, from what 
cause soever it has arisen, as an actual infliction 
of pimishment by Heaven. The consideration of 
-these particulars will lead us to a very serious view 
of the nature of man, and of the government of 
GoA. 

I. Th£R£ belongs to human nature a sense of 
moral good and evil, or a faculty which distinguishes 
right from wrong, in action and conduct Thetf 
wd one to another^ We are verily guiltjj.   In an 
age, when the law was not yet given, when no 
external revelation of the Divine will subsisted, 
except what had been handed down among the 
patriarchs from one generation to anotlier; the 
brethren of Joseph reasoned concerning their con- 
duct upoQ the same moral prhiciples, aiid wei*c 
nflfected by the same feelings, q£ which we are eon- 
Bcioua at this day. Such sentiments are coeval 
with humao nature ; for they are the remains of a 
hrw which was originally uritten in our heart. In 
the darkest regions of the earth, and among tJie 
rudest tribes of men, a distinction has ever beea 

Q 2 
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made between just and unjust, between a duty and 
a crime. 'nut)Ughoiit all the intercourse of human 
beings these distinctions are supposed. They arc 
the finindation of the mutual trust which the trans- 
.actions of life require ; nay, the very entertainments 
•of society constantly appeal to them. The His- 
•torian, who studies to magnify his hero, by repre- 
senting him as just and generous ; the Poet, who 
seeks to interest the world in his fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of distressed virtue; 
are sufficient to confute the Sceptic, who denies 
any natural perception of a distinction in actions. 

But though a sense of moral good and evil be 
deeply impressed on the heart of man, yet it is not 
of sufficient power to regulate his life. In his 
present corrupted state, it is both too general to 
afford him full direction in conduct, and too feeble 
to withstand the opposition of contrary principles in 
his nature. It is oflen perverted by ignorance and 
superstition; it is too easily overcome by passion 
and desire. Hence, the importance of that divine 
revelation, which communicates both light and 
strength ; which, by the instructive discoveries it 
makes, and by the powerful assistance it supplies, 
raises man to a station infinitely superiour to that 
which he possesses under the mere light of Nature. 
• It is of consequence, however, to remark. That 
this revelation necessarily supposes an antecedent 
sense of right and wrong to take place in the human 
mind. It addresses itself to men, as possessed of 
such a faculty ; and, when it commands them, in 
general terms, to pursue ivhatsoever things are true^ 
whatsoever things are honest, uhatsoet^ei* things are 
jtut^ pure, loi^elj/, or of good report, if there l)e any 
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virtue^ and if there be any praise, it plainly appeals 
to the native dictates of their heart Nay, unless 
men were endowed by nature with some sense di 
;duty or of moral obligation, they could reap no 
bfmefit from revelation; they would remain inca- 
pable of all religion whatever. For, in vain were a 
fi^rstem of duty prescribed to them by the word of 
God ; allegiance were in vain required towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towards 
their Redeemer; if, previously, there was no prin- 
ciple in their nature, which made them feel the 
obligations of duty, of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such 
terms; nor any conviction, that, independently of 
fear or interest, they were bound to regard, either 
him who made, or him who redeemed them. — 
This, therefore, is to be held as a principle fua- 
damental to all religion: That there is in human 
nature, an approving or condemning sense of con- 
duct ; by means of which, they who have not the 
law, are a law. unto themselves.* They who, from a 
mistaken zeal for the honour of Divine revelation, 
either deny the existence, or vilify the authority of 
natural religion, are not aware, that by disallowing 
the sense of obUgation, they undermine the found- 
ation on which revelation builds its power of com- 
manding the heart 

The Text leads us to observe. That one of the 
cases in which the natural sense of good and evil 
operates most forcibly, is when men have been guilty 
of injustice or inhumanity. JVe saw the anguish qf 
our brother^ s soul, when he besought us; and w^ 

* Rom. ii. 14. . 
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would fiot iiear. An inward principle prompts us to 
do good to others, but with much greater authority^ 
it checks and condemns us, when we have done 
tbem injuries. This part of the human constitution 
deserves to be remarked as a signal proof of the 
wisdom of its Author, and of the gracious provisicm 
which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We 
are all committed, in some measure, to the care and 
assistance of one another. But our mutual influence 
reaches much farther with respect to the evils, than 
with respect to the enjoyments, of those arotmd us. 1 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond our 
ability; but to inflict injuries, is almost always 
within our power: And, at the same time, self- 
interest very frequently tempts us to commit them. 
With the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so 
framed, that the influence of the moral principle 
iihould be most authoritative, in cases where its aid 
is most needed; that to })romote the happiness of 
others, should appear to us as praiseworthy, indeed, 
and generous; but that, to abstain from injuring 
them, should be felt as matter of the strictest duty. 
~— Amidst the distiess which tlie Patriarch suf- 
fered in Egypt, liad only this suggestion occurred, 
•* We saw our brother beginning to prosper, and we 
•« ccMtiributed not to his advancement, '* their minds 
wouKl have been more easily quieted. But when 
their wAx^tion was. We s(nv his anguish, xchen he 
brs^>9i^ »s% ^nd we would ml hear, tlien compunc- 
tion turai^ M|M>n them its sharpest edge. I proceed 
to obscntf . 

II. That out n^aunil siusc of right and wrong 
pioilnccN an apj^ivlicUMon of merited punishment 
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when we have committed a crime. When it is em- 
ployed in surveying the behaviour of others, it dis- 
tinguishes some actions, as laudable and excellent; 
and disq)proves of otiiers, as evil and base. But 
when it is directed upon our own condll^H^ it. assumes 
a higher office, and exercises the authority of a judge. 
It is then properly termed Ckmacience ; and the 
sentiments which it .mrakeos, upon the perpetra^ 
tbh of a crime, are styled Remorse. Tfier^forCt 
said the brethren of Joseph, is tJiis, distress come upon 
\ uSy beholdtalso Ids blood is required. They acknow- 
ledged, not only that they had committed a wrong, 
biit a-wrong for which they were justly doomed to 
kifier. . 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle of 
approbation, or disapprobation, with respect to moral 
conduct, would prove of small efficacy. For dis- 
iq)probation attends, in some degree, every convic^ 
tion of impropriety, or folly. When one has acted 
unsuitably to his interest, or has trespassed against 
the rules of prudence or decorum, he reflects upon 
his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that he 
deserves blame. But the difference between the 
tense of misconduct, and the sense of guilt, consists 
in this, thut the latter penetrates much deeper into 
the heart It makes tiie criminal feel, that he is not 
only blameable, but justly punishable, for the part 
Whith he has acted. Witli reference to this office of 
x^onscienc^ . the inspired writers frequently ^peak of 
it, in terms borrowed from the awf\il bqleouuties of 
judicial procedure; ^& bearing witness Jbr Or against 
4» ; accusing dr ewcusing^ jtidging ofid cwdemmng. 
It vn}X be found, that in the Ifingu^ ci most oatioiai^ 
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terms of the sanie import are applied to the oper- 
ations of conscience ; expressing the sense which all 
mankind have, of its passing sentence up«i them, 
an4 pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due 

to their actions. 

The sense of punishment merited, you are further 
to observe, can never be separated from the dreads 
that, at some time or other, punishment shall be 
actually inflicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For let the sinner's evil deeds 
be ever so thoroughly concealed from the know- i 
ledge of the world, his inward alarms are not quieted 
by that consideration. Now punishment is the 
sanction of a law. Every law supposes a rightful 
superiour : And, therefore, when conscience threat- 
ens punishment to secret crimes, it manifestly re- 
cognises a supreme Govemour, from whom nothing 
is hidden. The belief of our being accountable to 
him, is what the most hardened wickedness has never 
been able to eradicate. It is a belief which arises, 
not merely from reasoning, but from internal senti- 
ment Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of 
an invisible ruler; both anticipating his sentence, 
and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so often haunt 
guilt, and rise in proportion to its atrocity. In the 
history of all nations, the tyrant and the oppressor, 
the Woody and the flagitious, have been ever pointed 
out as fearful, unquiet, and restless; subject to 
alarms and apprehensions of an unaccountable kind 
And surely, to live under such disquietude, from the 
dread of merited punishment, is abready to undergo 
one of the most severe punishments which human na- 
ture can 8ufier« When the world threatens us with any 
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of its evils, we know the extent, and discern the 
limits of the danger. We see the quarter on which 
we are exposed to its attack. We measure our own 
strength with that of our adversary ; and can take 
precautions, either for making resistance or for con- 
triving escape. But when an awakened conscience 
{daces before the sinner the just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is cordTounding, because the 
danger is boundless. It is a dark unknown which 
I threatens him. The arm that is stretched over him, 
^ he can neither see nor resist On every side he 
dreads it ; and on every object which surrounds him, 
he looks with terrour, because he is conscious that 
every object can be employed against him as an in- 
strument of wrath. No wonder that the lonesome 
solitude, of the midnight hour, should strike him 
with horrour. His troubled mind beholds forms, 
which other men see not ; and hears voices, which 
sound only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears to 
come forth and to write upon the wall over-against him, 
as it did of old in the sight of an impious monarch. 
He shall Jind no ease nor rest. For the Lord shall 
give him a trembling hearty and failing of eyes^ and 
sorrofw qfnund: And his life shall Jiang in doubt be- 
fore km ; and he shall Jear day and nighty and have 
none assurance of his life. In the morning he shall 
say^ Would to God it were even; and at even he shall 
Mgf, Would to God it were mornings for the fear of his 
heart wherewith he shaUfear^ and for the sight which 
his ejfes shall see^ His Itfe shaU be grievous unto ^ him. 
--« Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy 
qidver^ in comparison with those of guilt! — But if 

» 

* Deut. xxviii. e5, 66, 67. I«uxv.4. 
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to him, for liberty to purchase com ; little suspectkig 
the Govemour of the land, before whom they b(med 
down their faces to the earth, to be him, whom long 
ago they had sold as a slave to the Ishmaelitesw Bot 
Joseph no sooner saw, than he knew his bretiiten j 
and, at this unexpected meeting, his heart melted 
within him. Fraternal tenderness arose in all ibi 
warmth, and totally efiaced from his genercms fareaal 
the impression of their ancient cruelty. Thojagll» 
from that moment, he began to prepare for them a 
surprize of joy ; yet he so far constrained himadf at 
to assume an appearance of great sevienty; By this 
he intended, both to oblige them to bring into ISgypl 
his youngest and most beloved brother, whose pre* 
sence he instantly required; and also, to awaken 
within them a due sense of. the crime which Aey 
had formerly perpetrated* Accordingly, his b^a- 
vioiu' produced the designed effect. For while th^ 
were in this situation, strangers in a foreign Iand» 
where they had fallen, as t)9iey conceived, into 0t^ 
treme distress ; where they were thrown into prison 
by the Governour, and treated with rigour, for 
which they could assign no cause ; the reflection 
mentioned in the Text arose in their minds. Con* 
science brought to remembrance their former sinsi 
It recalled, in particular, their long-forgotten cru* 
elty to Joseph ; and without hesitation, they inter* 
preted their present distress to be a judgment, for 
this crime, inflicted by Heaven. Tftei/ said one to 
another. We are verify guilty concerning our brother^ 
in that we saw the anguisli of his sotd^ when he he^ 
sought us ; and we would not hear: Therefore is 
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ikis distress come upon us. -^Behold: also his blood 
is required. 

From this instructive passage of history, the fol- 
lowing observations naturally arise. I. That a sense 
of light and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and 
evii belongs to human nature. II. That it pro- 
duces an apprehension of merited punishment, when 
we have committed evil. III. ITiat although this 
inward sentiment be stifled during the season of 
proq)erity, yet in adversity it will revive. And» 
IV. That when it revives, it determines us to 
consider every distress .which we suffer, from what 
cause soever it has arisen, as an actual infliction 
of punishment by Heaven. The consideration of 
these particulars will lead us to a very serious view 
of the nature of man, and of the government of 
God. 

I. There belongs to human nature a sense of 
moral good and evil, or a faculty which distinguishes 
right from wrong, in action and conduct Thetf 
said one to anotlierj We are verily guilty.   In an 
age, when the law was not yet given, when no 
external revelation of the Divine will subsisted, 
except what had been handed down among the 
patriarchs from one generation to another;, the 
bretliren of Joseph reasoned concerning their con- 
duct upon the same moral principles, aiid were 
i^flfected by the same feelings, of which we are eon<* 
acious at this day. Such sentiments are coeval 
with human nature ; for they arc the remains of a 
\sim which waa originally UTttten in our heart. In 
the darkest regions of the earth, and among tlie 
radcfst tribes of men, a distinction has ever beei:^ 

Q 2 
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made between just and unjust, between a duty and 
a crime. Throughout all the intercourse of human 
•beings these distinctions are supposed. They are 
the foundation of the mutual trust which the trans- 
.actions of life require ; nay, the very entertainments 
of society constantly appeal to them. The His- 
torian, who studies to magnify his hero, by repre- 
senting him as just and generous ; the Poet, who 
' seeks to interest the world in his fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of distressed virtue ; 
are sufficient to confute the Sceptic, who denies 
any natural perception of a distinction in action^ ^ 

But though a sense of moral good and evil be 
deeply impressed on the heart of man, yet it is'iiot 
of sufficient power to regulate his life. In his 
present corrupted state, it is both too general to 
afford him full direction in conduct, and too feeble 
to withstand the opposition of contrary principles in 
his nature. It is often perverted by ignorance and 
superstition; it is too easily overcome by passion 
and desire. Hence, the importance of that divine 
revelation, which communicates both light and 
strength; which, by the instructive discoveries it 
makes, and by the powerful assistance it supplies, 
raises man to a station infinitely superiour to that 
which he possesses under the mere light of Nature. 

It is of consequence, however, to remark. That 
this revelation necessarily supposes an antecedent 
sense of right and wrong to take place in the human 
mind. It addresses itself to men, as possessed of 
such a faculty ; and, when it commands them, in 
general terms, to pursue whatsoever things are true^ 
whatsoever things are honesty whatsoever things are 
jvM, pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be any 
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virtue^ and if there be any praise^ it plainly appeals 
to the native dictates of their heart. . Nay, unless 
men were endowed by nature with some sense c^* 
^ty or of moral obligation, they could reap no 
botaefit from revelation; they would. remain inca- 
pable of all reUgion whatever. For, in vain were a 
sgrstem of duty prescribed to them hy the word of 
God ; allegiance were in vain required towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towards 
their Redeemer; if, previously, there was no prin- 
w ciple in their nature, which made them feel the 
obligations of duty, of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such 
terms; nor any conviction, that, independently of 
fear or interest^ they were bound to regard, either 
him who made, or him who redeemed them. — 
This, therefore, is to be held as a principle fiin- 
damental to all religion: That there is in human 
nature, an approving or condemning sense of con- 
duct; by means of which, they who have not the 
laWf are a law. unto themselves.* They who, from a 
mistaken zeal for the honour of Divine revelation, 
either deny the existence, or vilify the authority of 
natural religion, are not aware, that by disallowing 
the sense of obUgation, they undermine the found- 
ation on which revelation builds its power of com- 
manding the heart. 

The Text leads us to observe. That ono of thfj 
cases in which the natural sense of good and evil 
operates most forcibly, is when men have been guilty 
of injustice or inhumanity. We saw the anguish qf 
our brother^ s soul, when he besought, us; and we 

^ Rom. ii. 14. 
Q 3 
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would 7iot hear. An inward principle prompts us to 
do good to others, but with much greater authorilTi 
it checks and condemns us, when we have done 
them injuries. This part of the human constitutxcii 
deserves to be remarked as a signal proof of the 
wisdom of its Author, and of the gracious provisioii 
which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We 
are all committed, in some measure, to the care and 
assistance of one another. But our mutual influence 
reaches much farther with respect to the evils, thUa 
with respect to the enjoyments, of those around us. 1 
To advance their pro^erity, is often beyond our 
ability; but to inflict injuries, is almost always 
within our power: And, at the same time, sdf- 
interest very fi^equently tempts us to commit them. 
With the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so 
framed, that the influence of the mwal principle 
should be most authoritative, in cases where its aid 
is most needed; that to promote the h^qjpiness of 
oth^^, should appear to us as praiseworthy, indeed, 
and generous; but that, to abstain from injuring 
them, should be felt as matter of tlie strictest duty. 
Amidst the disti^ess which tlie Patriarch suf- 
fered in Egypt, liad only this suggestion occurred, 
*^ We saw our brother beginning to prosper, and we 
<< contributed not to his advancement,*' their imnds 
would Itave been more easily quieted. But when 
their reflection was. We saw his anguish^ when he 
besought uSf and we would not hear, tlien compunc- 
tion turned upon them its sharpest edge. I proceed 
to observe, 

II. That our natural sense of right and wrong 
producer an apprehension of merited punishment 
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whqt we have committed a crime. When it is em- 
ployed in surveying the behaviour of otheH^ it dis- 
tinguishes some actions^ as laudable and excellent} 
and disapproves of others, as evil and base. But 
when it is directed upon our own condii^ it. assumea 
a higher office, and exercises the autfa<^ty of a judge. 
It is .then properly termed i^imaciwce ; and the 
aetitimentd which - it ««rake«s, upon the perpetra^ 
tbti of a crime,, are styled Remorse. Jlier^fbret 
said the brethren of Joseph, is tlus. distress come upon 
^ f», behold)also Ms blood is required. They acl^now- 
ledged, not only that they had committed a wrongs 
but a wrong for which they were justly doomed to 
tofier. . 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle of 
^approbation, or disapprobation, with respect to moral 
conduct, would prove of small efficacy. For dis- 
approbation attends, in some degree, every convic- 
tion of impropriety, or foUy. When one has acted 
unsuitably to his interest, or has trespassed against 
the rules of prudence or decorum, he reflects upon 
his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that he 
deserves blame. But the difference between the 
Isense of misconduct, and the sense of guilt, consists 
in this, th^t the latter penetrates much deeper into 
the heart. It makes tiie criminal feel, that he is not 
lonly blameable, but justly punishable, for the part 
Whith he has acted. Willi reference to this office of 
conscience, * the inspired writers fi'equeiitly fpcjek erf* 
it, in terms borrowed from the awftil. pql^pmit&s of 
judicial procedure ; as bearing wittiest J^ Of^agwist 
US; accusing dr excusing^ jttdging mtf c^H^emmng. 
lt\vi& be found, that iti the liing\i!|||| of most natioa^ 

( Q 1 
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terms of the same import are applied to the opeiu 
ations of conscience ; expressing the sense which all 
mankind have, of its passing sentence upon them, 
and pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due 
to their actions. 

The sense of punishment merited, you are further 
to observe, can never be separated fix)m the dreads 
that, at some time or other, punishment shall be 
actually inflicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For let the sinner's evil deeds 
be ever so thoroughly concealed from the know-* i 
ledge of the world, his inward alarms are not quieted 
by that consideration. Now pimishment is the 
sanction of a law. Every law supposes a rightful 
superiour : And, therefore, when conscience threat- 
ens pimishment to secret crimes, it manifestly re* 
cognises a supreme Govemour, from whcmi nothing 
is hidden. The belief of our being accountable to 
him, is what the most hardened wickedness has never 
been able to eradicate. It is a belief which arises, 
not merely from reasoning, but from internal senti- 
ment Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of 
an invisible ruler; both anticipating his sentence^ 
and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so often haunt 
guilt, and rise in proportion to its atrocity. . In the 
history of all nations, the tyrant and the oppressor, 
the bloody and the flagitious, have been ever pointed 
out as fearful, unquiet, and restiess; subject to 
alarms and apprehensions of an unaccountable kind* 
And surely, to live under such disquietude, fit>m the 
dread of merited punishment, is already to undergo - 
one of the most severe punishments which human na- 
ture cim suffer* When the world threatens us with any 
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of its evils, we know the extent, and discern the 
limits of the danger. We see the quarter on which 
we^ are exposed to its attack* We measure our awn 
strength with that of our adversary ; and can take 
precautions, either for making resistance or for con«* 
triving escape. But when an awakened conscience 
places before the sinner the just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is confounding, because the 
danger is boundless. It is a dark unknown which 
1^ threatens him. The arm that is stretched over him, 
phe can neither see nor resist. On every side he 
dreads it \ and on every object which surrounds him, 
he looks with terrour, because he is conscious that 
every object can be employed against him as an in- 
strument of wrath. No wonder that the lonesome 
solitude, of the midnight hour, should strike him 
with horrour. His troubled mind beholds forms, 
which other men see not; and hears voices, which 
soond only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears to 
come forth and towrite upon the wall over-against him, 
as it did of old in the sight of an impious monarch. 
He shall Jind no ease nor rest. For the Lord shall 
give him a trembling hearty and failing of eyes^ and 
sorrow of mind : And his life shall hang in dotibt be- 
fore him ; and he shall Jear day and nighty and have 
none assurance of his tife. In the mjoming he shall 
sa^f Would to God it were even; and at even he shall 
sagff Would to God it were morning ff}r thenar of his 
heart "wherewith he shall fear^ and for the ^ht which 
his eyes shall see. His Itfe shall be grievous unto ^Unu 
— -^Advenaty! how blunt are all the arrows of thy 
qidyer, in comparison with those of guilt!— -But if 

. V i.^^ * Seitl. xxwiii. 65, 66| ^. Isai. XV. 4. ^ 
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such be the power of conscience, whence, it may be 
asked, comes it to pass, that its influence is iiot more 
general, either in restraining men from the coiiuiiiSi> 
sion of sin, or in leading tiiem to a timely rqientf 
ance ? This brings me to observe, 

IIL That during a course of prosperity, the opeiv 
ations of conscience are often suspended : and thit 
adversity is the season which restores them to their 
proper force. At the time when crimes are cooi*^ , 
mitted, the mind is too much heated by passion, and M 
engrossed by the object of its pursuit, to be capable 
€^ proper reflection. After this tumult o£ spirits has 
subsided, if a train of new passions be at hand to 
employ its activi^, or a succession of pleasurable 
objects occur to engage its attention, it may for a 
while remain, though not entirely free from inward 
misgivings, yet unconscious of the degree of his giiilt 
Dissipated among the amusements of life, the simier 
escapes, in some measure, from his own view. If he 
reflects upon himself at all, the continuance of proa- 
perity seems to him a strong justification of his 
conduct For it will be found that, in the hearts <^ 
all men, there is k natural propensity to judge of the 
favour of the Supreme Being, froth the coutee of 
external events. When they are borne with a smooth 
gale along the stream of life, and behold Avety thing 
proceeding according to their wish, hardly cA6 t^ey 
be brought to believe, that Providence is their enemy. 
Basking in the sunshine of proB|5erity» th^ siippose 
themselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent H^ven $ 
4nd fondly conclude, that they are cm terms of GwoA- 
ship with all above, and with all below. Easy they 
And it, then, to spread over the grossest crimes a 

19 
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covering, thin, indeed, and slight, yet sufficient to 
conceal them from a superficial view. 

Of this we have a very remarkable instance in 
those brethren of Joseph, whose history we now con- 
siden Not only from die silence of the inspired 
writer, we have ground to believe that their remorse 
was stifled, while their prosperity remained ; but we 
are able to trace some of the pretences, by which, 
during that period, they quieted their minds. For 
•when they were contriving the destruction of Joseph, 
w we find Judah saying to his brethren, fVhal profit is 
it, tf "^'^ ^^^ 0^^ brother i and conceal his blood? Let 
tcs sell him to the Ishmaelites ; and let not our hand be 
upon him ; for he is ottr brot/ier, and our Jlesh : and 
his brethren were cofitent. * Here you behold them 
justifying their crime, by a sort of pretended * hu- 
manity ; and making light of selling their brother 
for a slave, because they did not take away his life. 
How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition! How different is this 
^ntiment of the Patriarchs, from that which they 
afterwards enteitained of the same action, when, as 
you see in the Text, the remembrance of it wrung 
their hearts with anguish. 

But men, in trath, differ as much from tihemselves, 
in prosperity and in adversity, as if they were dif- 
ierent creatures. In proq)erity every thing tends to 
Hatter a^nd deceive. In adversity, the illusions of 
Jiife vanish. Its avocations^ and its pleasures, no 
longer aflbi^ the sinner that shelter he was wotit to 
find from conscience. Formerly he made a part of 
lite crowd. He now feek himself ^ solitary indi* 

* Gen. xxxvii. ^, 27. 
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vidual, left alone with God, and with his own mind. 
His spirits are not supported, as before, by fallacious 
views of the favour of Heaven. The cajidk qf the 
Lord shines not on his head ; his pride is humbled ( 
and his affections are softened for receiving every 
serious impression. In this situation, a man's im- 
qwty is sure to Jind him out. Whatever has been 
notoriously criminal in his former conduct, rises as a 
spectre, and places itself before him. The increased 
sensibility of his mind renders him alive to feelings 
which lately were faint \ and wounds which had been 
ill healed bleed afresh. When men take the timbrel 
and the harp^ and rejoice at the sound qf the organ^ 
they say J What is the Abnighty that we should serve 
him ? But when they are holden in the cords qf (sff^" 
tiony then he showeth tfiem their work^ and their trans- 
gression^ that they have exceeded. He openeth also 
their ears to discipline ; and commandeth that they 
return from iniquity. 

Hence, we may perceive the great usefulness and 
propriety of that interchange of conditions, which 
takes place in human life. By prosperity, God gives 
scope to our passions, and makes trial of our dis- 
positions. By adversity, he revives the serious pjcia- 
ciple within. Neither the one, nor the other, could 
be borne entire and immixed. Man, always pros- 
perous, would be giddy and insolent^ always afflicted, 
would be sullen and despondent Hopes and fears, 
joy and sorrow, are therefore so blended in his lifc^ 
as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to 
recall^ fi:om time to time, the admonitions of con- 
science. Of the proportion in which they should be 
mixed for this purpose, we are very incompetent 
judges. From our ignorance of the degree of dis- 
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cipline which the spiritual state of others requires^ 
we often censure Providence unjustly, for its severity 
towards them : And, from the vanity and rashness of 
our wishes, we complain, without reason, of its rigour 
to ourselves. While we consult nothing but om 
ease, God attends to our spiritual improvement. 
When we seek what is pleasing, he sends what 
is useful. When by drinking too deep of worldly 
prosperity, we draw in a secret poison, he'merci- 
fiilly infuses a medicine, at the time that he troubles 
and embitters the waters. It remains now to ob- 
serve, 

9 
% 

IV. That when conscience is thoroughly awak- 
ened, it determines the sinner to consider every 
calamity which he suffers as a positive infliction of 
punishment by Heaven. As it had before alarmed 
him with threatenings of Divine displeasure, it teUs 
him when he falls under distress, that the threatened 
day of account is come. Afflictions, on some oc- 
casions, rise directly out of our sins. Thus diseases 
are brought on by intemperance; poverty springs 
from idleness ; and disgrace from presumption. In 
such cases, the punishment is so closely connected 
with the crime, that it is impossible to avoid discern- 
ing the relation which the one bears to the other. 
But the appointment of Providence, which we now 
consider, reaches farther than this. God has framed 
us so, that distresses, which have no perceiveable con- 
nection with our former crimes, are nevaiheless 
interpreted by conscience, to be inflicted on ^ their 
account. They force themselves upon our appre- 
hension: under thid view. ; They , are made to CMTy, 
not only that degree of pain which properly belongs 
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to tbem9elve% but that additional torment alio, whkdi 
arisa^ from the belief d their being tlie vengeance of 
the Almighty. 

Let a man fall unexpectedly into some deep caW 
mity. JLet that catamaty be brought upon him» ekhar 
by means which the world calls fortuitous ; or .by a 
tS9m of incidents, in which his own misconduct at 
jpuilt has apparently had no part ; yet one of the first 
questions, which, in such a situation, he puts to hkiif 
self, is^ What have I done to deserve thia? His 
reflection is, almost instinctively, drawn back upon 
his former Ufe ; and if, in the course of that ;retrOp 
q>ect, any flagrant guilty deed occur to smite hb 
conscience, on this he cannot av<Hd resting with 
anxiety and terrour, and connecting it in h^ imi^ 
gination with what he now sufiers. Hc^ s^ea^ of 
thinks that he sees, a Divine arm lifted up; andwhat, 
in other circumstances, he would have called a n^ 
verse of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 

When the bretiiren of Joseph, confined in th^ 
Egyptian prison, were bewailing the distress intQ 
which they had fallen, there was no circumstance 
which pointed out any relation between their present 
misfortune, and their former cruelty to their brother 
A long course of years liad intervened, during which 
they flourished in wealth and ease. They were now 
£ur flrom tiie scene of their crime : in a foreign land 
where they beUeved themselves utterly unknown^ 
and where they had done nothing to ofiend. &it 
conscience formed a connection between events 
which, axicc^rding to the ordinary ai^rehension of 
map*, ^ere entirely independait of each cMh^n 
It. mi(de them recQUect> that they, who once had 



been deaf ta the suppticatioiifli <^ a broflicir, were 
nqw left friendless and lorlorn, imploriqg pity" ill 
v«i&»from an unrelenting Govemour; and that tbey 
.^1^ hud first conspired to kill their brother^ md 
afterwards sold hijoi for a riave, were themselves de^ 
prived of liberty, and threatened with an ignominious 
death. How undeservedly soever these evils befel 
ibem on the part of meiv they confessed them to be 
ymt on the part of Providence. They concluded the 
hour of retribution to be arrived ; and in the peitKUi 
of the Govemour of Egypt, they beheld the Rular 
of the world calling them to account for guilts 
Therefore is this distress come upon us. Behold oho 
his blood is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be found 
not uncommon among mankihd. Pious men, there 
is no d(Mibt, are at all times disposed to look up to 
God, and to acknowledge his hand in every event of 
liie.- But what I now observe is. That where no 
habitual acknowledgement of God takes place; nay, 
where a daring contempt of his authority has pre- 
vailed, conscience, nevertheless, constrains tnen, in 
the day of their distress, to recognize God, under 
the most awful of all characters. The avenger of p^ 
guilt. 

Herein the wisdom of God appears in such a Ught, 
as justly to claim our highest admiration. The ordi- 
nary course of his Providence is carried ott by humatt 
means. He has settled a train of events, which pro* 
ceed in a regular succession of causes and efieCts, 
without im appearing to interpose, os to ai^ But 
these, on proper occasions, are made to afiStct- the 
htaman minid in the same manner as if he were bet 
held desoendmg from his throng, to pnnisK the fitA* 
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tier with hifi own hand. Were God to suspend the 
laws of Kature, on occaision of every great crime 
that was committed on earth, and to goverrf^the 
world by frequent interpositions of a miraculoitt 
kind, the whole ordet of human affairs would be 
unhinged ; no plans of action could be formed ; and 
no scope would be given for the probation and frial 
of men. On the other hand, were the operation of 
second causes allowed to conceal a Divine hand 
totally from view, all sense of superior government 
would be lost J the world would seem to be void of 
God ; the sinner would perceive nothing but chance 
and fortune in the distresses which he suffered. 
Whereas, by its being so ordered, that several inci- 
dents of life shall carry the same force, and strike 
the mind with the sahie impression, as if they were 
supernatural interpositions, the fear of God is kept 
alive among men, and the order of human afiairs is, 
at the same time, preserved unbroken. The sinner 
sees his distress to be the immediate effect of human 
violence or oppression ; and is obliged, at the same 
moment, to consider it as a divine judgment. His 
conscience gives to an ordinary misfortune all the 
edge and the sting of a visitation from Heaven. 

From the tram of thought which the Text has 
suggested, several inferences naturally follow. But 
I shall confine myself to two, which daim your par- 
ticular attention. 

« The first is the clear evidence which the preceding 
observations afford, of a Divine government now 
exercised over mankind. This most important and 
aw^ of all truths, cannot be too oflen presented to 
our view, or too strongly inipr^sed on our mind. 
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To the imperfect conviction of it^ which obtains in 
the world, must be ascribed, in a great measure, the 
pilpvalence of sin. Did men firmly believe that the 
Almighty Being, who formed them, is carrying on a 
system of administration which will not leave guilt 
unpunished, it is impossible that they could remain 
so inattentive, as we often behold them, to their 
moral conduct. But the bulk of mankind are giddy 
and thoughtless. Struck by the superficial appear- 
ances of pleasure, which accompany licentiousness, 
they inquire no farther ; and deUver themselves up 
to their senses and their passions. Whereas, were 
they to reflect, but for a moment, upon that view 
which has now been given of human nature, they 
might soon be satisfied, that the moral government 
of God is no matter of doubtful discussion. It is a 
fact, no less obvious and incontestable, than the go- 
vernment exercised by those earthly rulers whom we 
behold with the ensigns of their office before our 
eyes. 

To govern, is to require a certain course of action, 
or to prescribe a law ; and to enforce that law, by a 
suitable distribution of rewards and punishments. 
Now, God has not only invested conscience, as we 
have seen, with authority to promulgate, but en- 
dowed it also with power to enforce his law. By 
placing inward approbation and peace on the side of 
virtue, he gave it the sanction of reward. But this 
was not enough. Pain is a more powerful principle 
than pleasure. To escape misery, is a stronger mo- 
tive for action, than to obtain good. God, there- 
fore, so framed human nature, that the painful sense 
of ill-desert should attend the commission of crinies; 
that this sense of ill-desert should necessarily produce 
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the dread (^ puniihment ; and that this dread diould 
so opa*ate on the mind, in the time of diitress, as to 
make the sinner conceive Providence to be engappd 
against him» and to be concerned in inflictii^ the 
punishment which he suffers. All these impreasions 
he hath stamped upon the heart with his own hand 
He hath made them ccmstituent parts of our firame } 
cm purpose that, by the union of so many strong and 
pungent sentiments, he might enfcnx^e repentance 
and reformation, and publish to the human race ha 
detestation of sin. Were he to speak to us from the 
clouds, his voice could not be more decisive. What 
we discern to be interwoven with the ccmtexture of 
human nature, and to pervade the whole course of 
human affidrs, carries an evidence not to be resLsted. 
We might, with as much reason, doubt whethw the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, or the rain 
to fertilize it; as whether he who has framed the 
human mind, intended to announce righteousness to 
mankind, as his law. 

The second inference which I make frmn the fore* 
going discourse, respects the intimate connexion,, 
which those operations of conscience have, with the 
peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ They will be found to accord with them 
so remarkably, as to furnish an answer to some of 
Ijiose objections, which superficial reasoners are apt 
to raise against the Christian revelation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with that awful viem which 
the Gospel gives us, of the future consequencea of 
guilt. If the sinner is now constrained by conscience^ 
to view the Almighty as pursuing him with evil fhr 
teng-forgotten crimes, how naturally must he con- 
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dude, that, in a subsequent period of eiciatence, the 
Divine administration will proceed upon the same 
•plan, and complete what has been left imperfect 
here ? If^ during this life, which is only the time of 
trial, the, displeasure of Providence at sin is displayed 
by tokens so manifest, what may be apprehended to 
foUowi when justice which at present only begins 
to be executed, shall be carried to its consummation? 
What conscience forebodes revelation verifies; as- 
*8uring us that a day is appointed when God will 
render to every man according to his works; to them^ 
who by patient contintumce in well-doing, seek for glory , 
honour, and immortality, eternal life : But tmto them 
that are contentious, and obey not the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness; indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every sotdqf man that doth evil, qf 
the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. For tlwre is no 
respect qf persons with God. For as many as have 
sinned without the law, shall also perish without the law ; 
and as many as have sinned in the km, shall be judged 
by the law.  

While the threatenings of conscience thus strengthen 
•the evidence of the scripture-doctrine concerning 
future punishments, they likewise pave the way for 
the belief of what is revealed concerning the method 
of our deliverance by Christ They suggest to the 
ainner, some de^ and dark malignity contained in 
guih, which has drawn upon his head such high dis- 
pleasure from HeavQD. They call forth his most 
anxitiis efforts, to avert the effects of that diqiiiea- 
sure; ttid to propitiate his offended Judge* Some 

he is oooBCious, must be made} and the 

4^ Bom. iL 7-^18. 
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voice of nature has, in every age, loudly dem&nded 
suffering, as the proper atonement for guilt Hence, 
mankind have constantly fled for refuge to such 
substitutions as they could devise, to place in the 
room of the offender ; and as by general consent, 
victims have every where been slain, and expiatory 
sacrifices have been oflfered up on innumerable altars. 
Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow mf- 
self before the most high God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings^ and calves of a year oldf 
WiU the Lord be pleased with thotisands of rams^ or 
with ten thousands of rivers qf oil? Or^ shall I ghe 
my frst-bom for my transgression / the fruit qf my 
body ^ for the sin qf my soul?^ These perplexities 
and agitations of a guilty conscience, may be termed 
preludes, in some measure, to the Gospel of Christ. 
They are the pointings of unenlightened nature 
towards that method of relief, which the grace of 
God has provided. Nature felt its inability to ex- 
tricate itself fix)m the consequences of guilt : The 
Gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and 
•aid. Nature confessed some atonement to be neces- 
sary : The Gospel discovers, that the necessary atone- 
ment is made. The remedy is no sooner presented, 
than its suitableness to the disease appears ; and the 
great mystery of redemption, though it reaches, in 
its full extent, beyond our comprehension, yet, as 
far as it is revealed, holds a visible congruity with 
the sentiments of conscience and of Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from the 
'Same Author; and, of course, are analogous and 
•consistent They are part of the same plan of Pro- 

• Micah, vi. 6, 7. 
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vidence. They are connected measures of the same 
system of government. The serious belief of the 
one, is the best preparation for the reception of the 
other. Both concur in impressing our mind with a 
deep sense of one most important truth, which is 
the result of this whole discourse. That as we sow 
now we must reap ; that under the government of 
God, no one shall be permitted, with impunity, to 
gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of 
the great duties of life. 
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SERMON XIV, 

On the Mixture of Joy and Fbab in Religion* 



Psalm ii. 11* 
Rejoice with trembling. 

TOY and Fear are two great springs of human 
action. The mixed condition of this world gives 
scope for both; and, according as the one or the 
other predominates, it influences the general tenour 
of our conduct. Each of them possesses a proper 
place in religion. To serve the Lord with gladness^ 
is the exhortation of the psahnist David.* To serve 
him with reverenc^and godly fear^ is the admonition 
of the apostle Paul.t But imder the present imper- 
fection of human nature, each of these principles 
may be carried to a dangerous extreme. When the 
whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazard of 
rising into unwarrantable rapture. When it rests 
altogether on fear, it degenerates into superstitious 
servility. The text enjoins a due mixture of both ; 
and inculcates this important maxim, That joy tern-' 
pered with fear, is the proper disposition of a good 
man. In discoursing of this subject, I shall endea^ 
vour to show, first. That joy is essential to religion ; 
and next. That, for various reasons, this joy ought 

• Fjalni c. 2. f Heb. xii. 28. 
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to be mixed with fear ; whence we shall be able to 
ascertain the . nature of that steady and composed 
^rit, which is most suitable to our present omdition 
and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion, in two respects ; as 
religion inspires joy, and as it requires it In other 
words: To rejoice is bodi the privilege and the 
duty of good men. 

In the first place. Religion inspires joy. It affords 
just ground of gladness to all who firmly believe its 
doc^ines, and sincerely study to obey its laws. For 
it confers on them the two most material requisites 
of joy ; a favourable situation of things without, and 
a. proper disposition of mind within, to relish that 
favourable situation. 

Wlien they examine their situation without, they 
behold tliemaelves placed in a world which is full of 
the influence of a gracious ProviAnce : where beauty 
and good are every where predominant ; where v% 
rious comforts are bestowed ; and where, if any b^ 
withhdd, they, have reason to believe that they are 
withheld by parental wisdom. Among the crowd 
that encompass them» tiiey may be at a loss to dis- 
cern who arc their friends, and who their enemies. 
But it is suffieient to know, that they are under the 
• protection of an invisible Guardian, whose power 
can keep them from every evil. All the steps of his 
emduct they niay be unable to trace. Events may 
bef al them, of which they can give no account But 
as long as they are satisfied that the system of Divine 
gcyv«mment is fiyuoded cm mercy, no present oceur- 
f eiicea are able to destroy their peace. For he t^ 
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spared not his tmn Son, but delivered him upjbr them, 
how shall he not with him jreely give them all things f 
If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is promised 
to strengthen it If their virtue is imperfect, a dis- 
pensation is opened which gives them the hope of 
pardon. If their external circumstances be in any 
respect unfavourable, it is because a higher interest 
is consulted. All things, they are assured, shall work 
together fcyr their good. On their prosperity rests 
the blessing; on their adversity the sanctifying 
Spirit of the Almighty. Old age may advance and 
life decay ; but beyond those boimdaries of nature^ 
faith opens the prospect of their lasting fc^cily; 
Without anxiety they pass through the di^rent 
periods of their present existence, because they 
know it to be no more than an introduction to im* 
mortaUty. 

As such a situation of things without, lays a solid 
foundation for joy ; so the disposition which Kdigion 
forms within, proiflbtes the relish of it It is indeed 
4rom within that the chief sources of enjoyment or 
trouble rise. The minds of bad men are always dis^ 
orderly ; and hence their lives are so generally un- 
easy. In vain they take the timbrel and the harp, and 
endeavour to rejoice at the sound of the organ. Spleen 
and disgust pursue them through all the haunts of 
amusement Pride and ill-humour torment them* 
Oppressed with discontent, their spirits flag; and 
their worn-out pleasures afTord them entertainment 
no more. But religion subdues those malignant 
passions, which are the troubles of human repose ; 
which either overcast the mind with the gloom of 
peevishness, or disquiet it by the violence of agitar 
tion. It infuses, in their room, those mild and 

16 
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g^nde dispositions whose natural effect is to smooth 
, the tenour of the soul. Benevolence and candour, 
moderation and temperance, wherever they reign, 
produce cheerfulness and serenity. The conscious- 
ness of integrity gives eases and freedom to the mmd. 
It enables good men to extract from every object, 
the whole satisfaction which it is capable of yielding ; 
and adds the flavour of innocence, to all their ex- 
ternal pleasures. 

In the second place. As religion naturally inspires 
joy ; so what it inspires it commands us to cherish. 
As a necessary proof of our sincerity, it requires 
cheemilness in the performance of our duty ; because, 
if this be wanting, our religion discovers itself not 
to be genuine in principle, and in practice it can- 
not be stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not ge- 
nuine <%i its principle. For, did either faith or hope, 
the love of God or the love of |^oodness, rule the 
heart, they could not fail to produce satisfaction in 
piety and virtue. All those causes of joy which I 
have mentioned would then operate ; and their na- 
tive effect on the mind would follow. The pros- 
pects which religion opens, would gladden, and the 
affections which it inspires would soothe the heart. 
We serve with pleasure the benefactor whom we 
Jove. We rejoice in every study and pursuit to which 
we are sincerely attached. If we serve not God with 
pleasure, it is because we know him not, or love 
him not If we rejoice not in virtue, it is because 
our affection is aUenated from it, and our inclinations 
are depraved. We give too evident proof, that 
either we believe not the principles of religion, or 
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that we feel not their power. Exclude joy from »• 
ligion, and you leave no other motives to it, exccft 
compulsion and interest But are these suitaide 
grounds on which to rest the whole of our obedience 
to the Supreme Being ? My son, give me tf^ hcmrtf 
is the call of God. Surely if there be no pleasure in 
fulfilling his commands, tilie heart is not given him ; 
and, in that case, the mtUtitude of sacrifices and bunt 
offeri?igs is brought to his altar in vain. ; . 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in its 
principle, so in practice it must be unstable. In 
vain you endeavour to fix any man to the regular 
performance of that in which he finds no pleaaum* 
Bind him ever so fast by interest or fear, lH will ^ 
contrive some method of eluding the obligation. 
Ingenuity is never so fertile of evasions as whew 
pleasure is all on the one side, and mere precept on 
the other. He may study to save appearances. He ^ 
may dissemble and constrain himself. But ]||| heart 
revolts in secret ; and the weight of inclination wil^ 
in the end, draw the practice afler it If perseve* 
ranee is not to be expected, still less can zeal be 
looked for from him, who, in liis religious dUtieiv 
trembles without rejoicing. Every attempt towards^ 
virtue which he forms, will be feeble and awkward. 
He appUes to it as a task ; he dreads the task-master ; 
but he will labour no more than necessity enjoins. 
To escape from punishment is his sole aim. He 
bargains for immunity, by every duty which he per- 
forms ; and all beyond, he esteems superfluous toiL 
— Such religion as this, can neither purify the heart 
nor prepare for heavenly bliss. It is the refuge tf 
an abject mind. It may form the ritual of the moiik» 
or prescribe the penance of the idolater ; but has no 
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conc^n with tlie homage of him who warships the 
Father in spirit and in tnUh. His character is, that 
A© joy of the Lord is his strength. * It attaches his 
heart to religion. It inspires his zeal. It supports 
his constancy ; and accelerates his progress. 

There is no man but has some object to which he 
cleaves for enjoyment; somewhat that flatters him 
with distant hope» or affords him present pleasure^ 
joy is the end towards which all rational beings tend. 
For the sake of it they live : It resembles the air 
they breathe, which is necessary for the motion of 
the heart, and all the vital functions. But as the 
breathing of infected air proves fatal to life ; in the 
same ftianner joy, drawn from a corrupted source, is 
destructive both of virtue and of true happiness. 
When you have no pleasure in goodness, you may 
with certainty conclude the reasoju to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived from an opposite quarter. 
You fan^e exhausted your afiection upon the world* 
You have drunk too much of its poisoned waters to 
have any relish for a pure spring. 

Estimate, therefore, the genuineness of your reli- 
^ous principles ; estimate the degree of your sta- 
bility in religious practice, by the degree of your 
satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be assured, that 
where your treasure is, there will your delight be 
also. The worldly man rejoices in his possessions ; 
the voluptuous in his pleasures ; the social in his 
fUends and companions. The truly good man rejoices 
in doing justhf^ loving mercy , and walking humbly 
with the Lord his God. He is happy, when employed 
in the regular dischai^e of the great duties of life. 

* Neh. viii. la 
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Spontaneous tfaTey flow from the affections of a pure 
heart. Not tmL .|rom the keeping of the divine 
commandmeim ^i^ expects, but in the keeping tf 
them^ he enjoy ^ a\ great reward. Accordingly, in 
the sentiments of holy men recorded in Scripture, we 
find this spirit ^ery where prevalent. Their lan- 
guage was ; Thi/stattUes have I taken as mine heritage 
for ever ; for they are the rejoicing of my heart. They 
are my songs in Itlie^ Jiotise of my pilgrimage. They 
are sweeter than j^mey and the honeycomb. Whom 
have I in heaven^buty thee f and there is none upon 
earth that I desire besides thee. They did not receive. 
the spirit of bondage^ but the spirit of adoption. They 
were filled with peace and joy in believing. They re- 
Joiced in Iiope of the glory of God. As soon as 
the Ethiopian eunuch received from Philip the light 
of the Gospel, that light revived and cheered his 
hearty A new^-sun seemed to arise ; a new glory to 
shine around him. Every object brightened ; and 
he went one his way rejoicing.* After the same man- 
ner shermd every good man proceed in his journey 
through life, with a serene and cheerful spirit. Con- 
sternation and dejection let him leave to the slaves 
of guilt ; who have every thing to dread, both from 
this world and the next. If he appear before others 
with a dispirited aspect, he dishonours religion ; and 
affords ground for suspicion, that he is either ignorant 
of its nature, or a stranger to its power. 

Thus I have shown joy to be essential to religion* 
It is the spirit which it inspires, and which it requires 
in good men. But in our present state, tlie best 
principles may be carried to a dangerous excess ; and 

• Acta, viii. 39. 
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joy, like other things, has its due limits. To serve 
God with unmixed delight, belongs to more-advanced 
spirits in a happier world. In this region of imper- 
fection, some infusions from a difierent cup must of 
necessity tincture our joy* Let us then, 

II. Turn to the other side of the argument, and 
consider the reasons which render it proper, that 
when we rejoice, we should rejoice with trembling. 

In the first place. Because all the objects of reli- 
gion, which afford ground for joy, tend to inspire, at 
the same time, reverence and fear* We serve a 
Benefactor, it is true, in whom we have reason to 
delight ; whose piu^oses are gracious ; whose law is 
the plan of our happiness. But this Benefactor, is 
the King eternal, immortal^ and invisible ; at whose 
presence the mountains shake, and nature trembles. 
Efoery good, and every perfect gift, come down Jr cm 
him. But the hand which confers them, we cannot 
see. Mysterious obscurity rests upon his essence. 
He dweileth in the secret place of thunder; and clouds 
and darkness surround him. He is the Hearer qf 
prayer; but we lifl our voice to him from afar. Into 
his immediate presence no access is permitted. Our 
warmest devotion admits no familiarity with him. 
God is in He(wen, and thou upon earth; therefore. 
Jet thy words he few. If his omniscience administers 
comfort in our secret distress, it likewise fills with awe 
the heart that is conscious of guilt For, if he knows 
our frame, and remembers we are dust ; our iniquities, 
also, are ever before him ; our secret sins in the Ught 
qf his countenance. 

Throughout all his dispensations, greatness, in 
conjunction with goodness, strikes our view; and 
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wherever we behold the Parent, we behold the L^ps* 
lator also. The death of Christ, m behalf of a guilty 
world, is the chief ground of reUgious hope uid joy* 
But it is no less the ground of reverence } when^ in 
this high transaction, we contemplate God, as at (Hftce 
strict in justice, and great in mercy. / the Lord 
keep mercy for tlioicsands qf them thatfiar me^ /J5r- 
give their imqtuty, transgression^ and sin ; but I mil 
by no means clear the guilty. When we open the 
book of the law, we' find promises and threatenings 
mingled in the same page. On the one side^ we see 
Heaven displayed in all its glory : On the other» Hdl 
opening its terrours. In short, in whatever light we 
view religion, it appears solemn and venerable. It is 
a temple full of Majesty, to which the worshippers 
may approach with comfort in the hc^ of obtmnmg 
gracCf and finding mercy ; but where they caimot 
enter without being impressed with awe. If we may 
be permitted to compare spiritual witli natural things 
religion resembles not those scenes of natural beauty 
where every object smiles. It cannot be likened to 
the gay landscape, or the flowery field. It resembles 
more the august and subUme appearances of Nature ; 
the loffy mountain, the expanded ocean, and the 
starry firmament ; at the sight of which the mind is 
at once overawed and delighted ; and, from the union 
of grandeur with beauty, derives a jdeasin^ but a 
serious emotion. 

* 

In the second place, As joy, tempered by feWf 
suits the nature of reUgion, so it is requisite for the 
proper regulation of the conduct of man. Let his 
joy flow from the best and purest source ; yetp if it 
remain long unmixedy it is apt tio become dangerous 
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to virtue. As waters which ard never stirred nor 
troubled, gather a sediment which putrifies them ; 
80 the undisturbed continuance of placid sensations 
engenders disorders in the human soul. It is wisely 
ordered in our present state, that joy and fear, hope 
and grief, should act alternately as checks and foa* 
iances upon each other, in order to prevent an excess 
in any of them, which our nature could not bear. If 
we were subject to no alarms of danger, the wisest 
would soon become improvident; and the most 
humble presumptuous. Man is a pilgrim on earth. 
•Were his path to be always smooth and flowery, he 
would be tempted to relinquish his guide, and to 
forget the purpose of his journey. Caution and fear 
are the shields of happiness. Unguarded joy begets 
indolence; indolence produces security; security 
leads to rashness; and rashness ends in ruin. In 
order to rejoice long, it is necessary tliat we rejoice 
mth trembling. Had our first parents observed this 
rule, man might have been still in paradise. He 
who saith in his heart. My mountain stands strong; 
I shall never be moved ; may be ^sured, that his 
•tate already begins to totter. Religion, therefore, 
perfonns a kind office, in giving us the admonition 
of the Text It inspires cheerfulness in the service 
of God. It proposes joy as our chief spring of 
action. But it supports joy, by guarding it with 
fear ; not suppressing, but regulating its indulgence } 
requiring us to rejoice, like persons who have ob- 
tained a treasure, which, through want of vigilance^ 
they are exposed to lose. Dependent beings are 
fiumed for submission ; and to submit, is to stind in 
awe. Because the Lord reignethy let the eatth he glad. 
We are the subjects of God; and therefore may 
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justly rejcAce. But still we are suDJects ; and, tbeie- 
f ore, trembling must mix itself with our joy. 

In the third place, The unstable condition of all 
human things naturally inspires fear in the midst of 
joy. The spirit to which religion forms . us, must 
undoubtedly correspond to the state in which we are 
placed, and to the part which is assigned us to act 
Now, the first view under which our present state 
appears, is that of fallen creatures, who are under- 
going in this world, probation and trial for their 
recovery; and are commanded to work out thm 
salvation with fear and trembling. This view of our 
condition infers not habitual dejection of mind. It 
requires not melancholy abstraction from the affiurs, 
or total contempt of the amusements of life* But it 
inspires humility. It enforces dependence on divine 
aid; and calls forth the voice of suppUcation to 
Heaven. In a situation so critical, and where in- 
terests so important are at stake, every reasonable 
person must confess, that seriousness ought to temper 
rejoicing. 

Were there in human life any fixed point of 
. stabiUty and rest, attainable by man ; could we, at 
any one moment, assure ourselves that there remained 
no latent source of danger either to our temporal or 
our spiritual state; then I admit we might lay 
trembling aside, and rejoice in full securi^. But, 
alas ! no such safe station, no such moment of con- 
fidence, is allowed to man during his warfare on 
earth. Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and 
consolations, fill up his life. The best intentioned 
are sometimes betrayed into crimes; the most pni- 
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dent overwhelmed with misfortunes. The world is 
like a wheel incessantly revolving, on which human 
tilings alternately rise and fall. What is past of our 
life has been a chequered scene. On its remaining 
periods, uncertainty and darkness rest. Futurity is 
an unknown region, into which no man can look 
forward without awe, because he cannot tell what 
forms of danger or trial may meet him tliere. This 
we know well, that in every period of our life, the 
path of happiness shall be found steep and arduous ; 
but swifl and easy the descent to ruin. What, with 
much exertion of care and vigilance, we had built 
up, one unwary action may, in an evil hour, over- 
throw. The props of human confidence are, in 
general, insecure. The sphere of human pleasures 
is narrow. While we form schemes for strengthening 
the one, and for enlarging the other, death, mean- 
while, advances. Life, with a swifl, though in- 
sensible course, glides away ; and, like a river which 
undermines its banks, gradually impairs our state. 
Year afler year steals something from us ; till the 
decaying fabric totter of itself, and crumble at length 
into dust. So that, whether we consider life or 
death, time or eternity, all things appear to concur in 
giving to man the admonition of the Text, rejoice 
mthfrembling. 

I HAVE now shown in what respects feligioh both 
promotes joy, and inspires seriousness. It places us 
in the most favourable situation, which human life 
affords, for joy ; and it gives us every assistance, for 
relishing that joy. It renders it our duty ta culti* 
vate the satisfaction which it 3aelds. It demands a 
cheerful spirit^ in order to ascertain the sincerity of 
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our principles, and to confirm us in good practice. 
At the same time the joy which it inspires, is tern- 
pered with fear by the genius of religion itself j by 
the danger to which unguarded joy would expose 
us; and by the impropriety of indulging it, in a 
situation so mixed as the present. The trembUng 
which is here enjoined, is not to be understood as 
signifying a pusillanimous dejection. It imports no 
more than that caution and sobriety, which prudence 
dictates, as belonging to our state. By connectii^ 
such trembling with our joy, religion means to re- 
commend to us a cheerful, but a composed spirit, 
equally remote from the humiliating depression of 
fear, and the exulting levity of joy. Always to 
rgoice,- is to be a fool. Always to tremble, is to be 
a siave^ It is a modest cheerfViIness, a chastened 
joy, a manly sedousness, which becomes the servant 
of God. 

But is this, it may perhaps be said, the whole 
.amount of that boasted satisfaction which religion 
bestows ? Is this all the compensation which it makes, 
for those sacrifices it exacts? Are not the terms 
which vice holds out far more enticing, when it per- 
mits us to gratify every desire ; and, in return for 
our surmounting the timorous scruples of conscience^ 
promises us a life of gaiety, festivity, and unrestrained 
joy ? — — Such promises vice may indeed make ; but 
how far it fulfils them, we may safely refer to the 
determination of the greatest sensualist, when he has 
finished his career, and looks back on what he has 
enjoyed. Ask him, Whether he would reconunend 
to bis children and his friends, to hold the same 
course ; and whether, with his dying breath, he dare 
assure them, that the gratifications of licentiousness 
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afford the greatest enjoyment of life? Whatever 
hopes vice may at the beginning inspire, yet, after the 
trial is made, it has been always found that criminal 
pleasures are the bane of happiness, the poison, not 
the cordial, of our present state. They are pleasures 
compensated by an infinite overbalance of pain; 
moments of delight, succeeded by years of regret ; 
purchased at the expence of injured reputation, 
broken health, and ruined peace. Even abstracting 
from their pernicious ixmsequences, they are, for 
most part, in themselves treacherous pleasures ; un- 
sound and disturbed in the moments of enjojnnent. 
In the midst of such latighter^ the heart is sorrotiiful.' 
Often is the smile of gaiety assumed while the heart 
aches within : And though folly may laugh, guilt will 
sting. Correcting this pernicious phrenzy of plea- 
sure, and reducing it to a more sober and regulated 
dtate, religion is, in truth, no other than wisdom, 
introducing peace and order into the life of man. 

While religion condemns such pleasures as are im« 
moral, it is chargeable with no improper austerity 
in respect to those which are of an innoc^it kind. 
Think not, that by the cautious discipline which it 
prescribes, it excludes you from all gay enjoyment 
of life ; within the compass of that sedate spiiit, to 
which it forms you, all that is innocently pleasing 
wiU be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine^ that 
in constant effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter 
of spirits which is excited by a round of diversions, 
the chief enjo3rment of our state consists. W&e^^Aaai 
the case, the vain and the frivolous would be on 
hotter terms for happiness than the wise, the great, 
and the good. To arrange the plans of amuse- 
ment, or to preside in the haunts of jollity, would be 
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more desirable, than to exert the highest effort of 
mental powers for the benefit of nations. A conse- 
quence so absurd, is sufficient ta explode the prin* 
ciple from which it flows. To the amusements and 
lesser joys of the world, religion assigns their proper 
place. It admits of them, as relaxations from care^ 
as instruments of promoting the union of men, and 
of enlivening their social intercourse. But though 
as long as they are kept within due bounds, it doe» 
not censure nor condemn them; neither does it 
propose them as rewards to the virtuous, or as the 
principal objects of their pursuit. To such it points 
out nobler ends of action. Their felicity it engages 
them to seek in the discharge of an useful, an up- 
right, and honourable - part in life ; and, as the 
habitual tenour of their mind, it promotes cheer&d* 
ness, and discourages levity. 

Between tiiese two there is a wide distinction ; and 
the mind which is most open to levity, is frequently 
a stranger to cheerfulness. It has been remarked, 
that transports of intemperate mirth are often no 
more than flashes from the dark cloud ; and that in 
proportion to the violence of the effulgence is the 
succeeding gloom. Levity may be the forced pro- 
duction of folly or vice ; cheerfulness is the natural 
ofispring of wisdom and virtue only. The one is an 
occasional agitation ; the other a permanent habit. 
The one degrades the character ; the other is per- 
fectly consistent with the dignity <rf' reason, and the 
steady and manly spirit of reli^on. To aim at a 
constant succession of high and vivid sensations of 
pleasure, is an idea of* happiness altogether chimeri- 
cal. Calm and temperate enjoyment is the utmost 
that is allotted to man. Beyond this^ we struggle in 
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vain to raise our state ; and, in fact, depress our joys 
by endeavouring to heighten them. Instead of those 
fallacious hopes of perpetual festivity, with which the 
world would allure us, religion confers upon us a 
cheerfid tranquillity. Instead of dazzling us with 
meteors of joy which sparkle and expire, it sheds 
around us a calm and st^y light By mixing trem" 
hUng with our joy, it renders that joy more solid, 
more equal, and more lasting. 

In this spirit, then, let us serve God, and hold our 
bourse through life. Let us approach to the Divine 
Being as to a sovereign of whom we stand in awe, 
and to a father in whom we trust In our conduct, 
let us be cautious and humble, as those who have 
ground to fear, well pleased and cheerful, as those who 
have cause to rejoice. Let us show the world that a 
religious temper is a temper sedate, not sad ; that a 
reUgious behaviour, is a behaviour regulated* not stiff 
and formal. Thus we shall me the world as noi 
abusing it ; we shall pass through its various changes, 
with the least discomposure ; and we shall vindicate 
religion from the reproaches of tiiose who would 
attribute to it either enthusiastic joys, or slavish ter- 
rours. We shall shew that it is a rational rule of life, 
worthy of the perfection of God, and suited to the 
nature and state of man. 
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SERMON XV. 
On the Motives to Constancy in Virtue, 



Galat. vi. 9- 

And let us not be weary in wellrdoing ; for in dM 
season we shall reap^ if wefoini not. 

TklSCONTENT is the most general of all the evils 
^^- which trouble the life of man. It is a disease 
which every where finds materials to feed itself j (os^ 
if real distresses be wanting, it substitutes such as 
are imaginary in their place. It converts even th^ 
good things of the world, when they have been long 
enjoyed, into occasions of disgust In the midst ci 
prosperity, it disposes us to complain; and renders 
tranquillity tiresome, only because it is uniform. 
There is no wonder that this spirit of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, which corrupts every terrestial enjoy- 
ment, should have sometimes penetrated into the 
region of virtue* Good men are not without their 
frailties; and the perverseness incident to human 
nature too readily leads us, who become weary of all 
other things, to be weary y also, in weU-doing^ 

Let me put a case^ which perhaps will be found 
not unfrequent in ordinary life. Suppose a person, 
after much commerce with the world, to be convinced 
of its vanity. He has seen its most flattering hopes 
to be fallacious. He has felt its most boasted plea- 
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sures to be unsatisfactory. He resolves, therefore, 
to place his happiness in virtue; and, disregarding 
all temptations from interest, to adhere to what is 
right and honourable in conduct. He cultivates 
acquaintance with religion. He performs, with 
seriousness, the offices of devotion. He lays down 
to himself^ a rational and useful plan of life ; and, 
with satisfaction, holds on for a while in this reformed 
course. But, by degrees, discouragements arise. 
The peace which he hoped to enjoy, is interrupted, 
either by his own frailties, or by the vices of others. 
Passions, which had not been thoroughly subdued,, 
struggle for their accustomed gratification. The 
pleasure which he expected to find in devotion, some- 
limes fails him ; and the injustice of the world often 
sours and frets him. Friends prove ungrateful; 
enemies misrepresent, rivals supplant him : And part, 
at least, of the mortifications which he sufiers, he 

begins to ascribe to virtue. Is this all the reward 

of my serving God, and renouncing the pleasures of 
sin ? Verily f in vain I have cleansed my heart and 
washed my hands in innocency. Beholdf the ungodly 
prosper in the worlds and have more than heart can 
wish ; while all the day long, I am plagued and chast- 
ened every morning. — To such persons as these, and 
to all who are in hazard of being infected with their 
spirit, I now address myself. In reply to their com- 
plaints, I purpose to show. That in no state they can 
choose on earth, by no plan of conduct they can 
form, it is possible for them to escape uneasiness and 
disappointment; that in a life of virtue, they will 
sujSer less uneasiness, and fewer disappointments, 
than in a course of vice; they will possess much 
higher resources and advantages ; and they will be 
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assured of complete reward at the eiuL From these 
considerations, I hope to make it appear, that there 
is no sufficient reason for our being weary in rvelU 
doing ; and that, taking human life upon the whole. 
Virtue is far the most eligible portion of man. 

I. Uneasiness and disappointment are inseparable, 
in some degree, from every state on earth. Were it 
in the power of the world, to render those who attach 
themselves to it, satisfied and happy, you might then, 
I admit, have some title to complain if you found 
yourselves placed upon worse terms in the service of 
God. But this is so far from being the case, that 
among the multitude who devote themselves to 
earthly pleasure, you will not find a single person 
who has completely attained his aim. Inquire into 
the condition of the high and the low, of the gay and 
the serious, of the men of business and the men of 
pleasure, and you shall behold them all occupied in 
supplying some want, or in removing some distress. 
No man is pleased with being precisely what he is. 
Every-where there is a void ; generally, even in the 
most prosperous life, there is some comer possessed 
by sorrow. He who is engaged in business pines for 
leisure. He who enjoys leisure, languishes for want 
of employment. In a single state, we envy the conu 
forts of a family, In conjugal life, we are chagrined 
with domestic cares. In a safe station, we regret 
the want of objects for enterprise. In an enterpris- 
ing life, we lament the want of safety. It is the 
doom of man that his sky should never be free from 
all clouds. He is, at present, in an exiled and fallen 
state. The objects which surround him, are beneath 
his na^ve dignity. God has tinged them all with 
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vanity, on purpose to make him feel, that this is not 
his rest ; that here he is not in his proper place, nor 
arrived at his true home. 

I^ therefore, you aim at a condition which shall 
be exempted from every disquiet, you pursue a phan- 
tom ; you increase the vanity and vexation of life, 
by engaging in a chace so finitless. If you complain 
of virtue, because there is incident to it a portion of 
that uneasiness which is found in every other state, 
your complaint is most unreasonable. You claim 
an immunity from evil, which belongs not to the lot 
of man. Reconcile yourselves, then, to your condi- 
tion ; and, instead of looking for perfect happiness 
any where on earth, gladly embrace that state which 
eontains the fewest sorrows. 

II. Though no condition of human life is free 
from uneasiness, I contend. That the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinful course, is far greater than what 
attends a course of weU-doing. If you be weary of 
the labours of virtue, be assured, that the world, 
whenever you try the exchange, will lay upon you a 
much heavier load. It is the outside only of a licen- 
tious life, which is gay and smiling. Within, it con- 
ceals toil and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice 
poisons human happiness in the spring, by introduc- 
ing disorder into the heart Those passions which it 
seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect grati- 
fications ; and thereby strengthens them for preying, 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the pain of 
self-denial is confined to virtue. He who follows 
tiie world as much as he who follows Christ, must 
take up his cross ; and to him, assuredly^ it will prove 
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a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our pas^ 
sions to range uncontrolled ; and where each claiiM 
to be superiour, it is impossible to gratify all. The 
predominant desire can only be indulged at the ex- 
pence of its rival. No mortifications which virtai 
exacts, are more severe than those which ambitioa 
imposes upon the love of ease, pride upon interest^ 
and covetousness upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore, 
belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but with 
this remarkable difierence, that the passions wfaidt 
virtue requires us to nKMiify, it tends to weaken i 
whereas those which vice obliges us to deny, it, aft 
the same time, strengthens. The one diminishes tiief 
pain of self-denial, by moderating the demand <tf 
passion ; the other increases it, by rendering thoie 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses, 
that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be compared 
to those tortures which remorse of conscience inflicts 
on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from guilt combined with misfortunes, which sink 
them to the dust; to those violent agitations of 
shame and disappointment, which sometimes drivflf 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make them 
abhor their existence ? How often, in the midst ci 
those disastrous situations, into which their crimeii 
have brought them, have they cursed the seductions 
of vice ; and with bitter regret, looked back to the 
day on which they first forsook the path of inno* 
cence ? 

But, perhaps, you imagine, that to such miseries 
as these, great criminals only are exposed ; and that, 
by a wary and cautious management, it is possible 
to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, then, in the 
most general point of view. Compare God and the 
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world as two masters, the one or other of whom you 
must obey; and consider fairly in whose service 
there will be reason for your being weary soonest, 
aild repenting most frequently. The world is both a 
hard and a capricious master. To submit to a long, 
servitude, in the view of a recorapence from which 
they are excluded in the end, is known to be often 
the fate of those who are devoted to the world. 
They sacrifice their present ease to their future 
prospects. They court the great, and flatter the 
multitude. They prostitute their conscience, and 
dishonour their character : And, after all their efforts, 
how uncertain is their success ? Competitors justle, 
and outstrip them. The more artful deceive, the 
flOkore violent overthrow, them. Fair prospects once 
smiled: but clouds soon gather; the sky is dark- 
ened ; the scene changes ; and that fickle worlds 
which a moment before had flattered, the next 
moment forgets them. 

God is never mistaken in the character of his 
servants ; for he seeth their hearts^ andjudgeth accord^ 
ing to the truth. But the world is often deceived in 
those who court its favour ; and, of course, is unjust 
in the distribution of its rewards. Flattery gains the 
ear of power. Fraud supplants innocence ; and the 
pretending and assuming occupy the place of the 
worthy and the modest. In vain you claim any 
merit with the world, on account of your good in- 
tentions. The world knows them not ; regards them 
not. It judges of you solely by your actions j and 
what is worse, by the success of your actions, which 
often depends not on yourselves. But in the sight 
of the Supreme Being, good intentions supply the 
plaoe of good deeds, which .^ou had not the oppor- 
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tunity of performing. The well-meant endeayoun 
of the poor find the same acceptance with him as die 
generous actions of the rich. The widaw^s mite ii» 
in his eye, a costly offering, and even he who gwetk 
to a disciple a cup of cold water, when he can give 
him no more, goeth not without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it if 
ungrateful in its requitals. Time speedily effiuM 
the memory of the greatest services ; and when we 
can repeat them no more, we are neglected and 
thrown aside. It was the saying of a noted greit 
man of the world, on the fall of his fortunes, ^* Had 
<< I served God as faithfully as I have done my King, 
" he would not have forsaken me in my old age.*' 
Unfaithfulness and ingratitude are unknown to Grod. 
With him no new favourites arise, to usurp the places 
or to bear off the rewards of his ancient servants 
Even to your old age, I am He ; and even to hoarjf 
hairs I will carry you. I have made, and I will bear ; 
even I will carry, and wiU deliver you, saith the Lard 
Almighty.* Since, then, in our several depart- 
ments, we must labour, What comparison is there 
between labouring for God, and for the world? 
How unjust are they who become weary so much 
sooner in the service of God, than they do in that 
of the most severe and imperious of all masters. 

in. The resources of virtue are much greater 
than those of the world ; the compensations which 
it makes for our distresses, far more valuable. Per- 
petual success belongs neither to the one nor the 
other. But under disappointments, when they occur, 
virtue bears us up; the world allows us to sink. 

* Isaiah, xlvi. 4. 
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When the mind of a good man is hurt by misfor- 
tunes, religion administers the cordial and iniiises 
the balm. Whereas the world inflicts wounds, and 
then leaves them to fester. It brings sorrows, but it 
provides no consolation. Consolation is entirely the 
province of religion. Supposing religion to be 
inferior to vice in external advantages, it must be 
allowed to possess internal peace in a much higher 
d^ree. This is so certain, that almost all men, at 
some period or other of their life, look forward to it, 
as to a desirable retreat. When the ends of their 
present pursuit shall be accomplished, they propose 
to themselves much satisfaction in an honourable dis- 
charge of the duties of their station, amidst those 
moderate passions and temperate pleasures, which in- 
nocence allows. That which all men agree in holding 
to be second in importance to the pursuit which they 
fi^ow, may be safely esteemed to be the first in real 
worth ; and it may be concluded that, if they were 
not blinded by some prevailing passion, they would 
discern and adopt it as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make a man's 
chief happiness arise from himself and his own con- 
duct. A bad man is wholly the creature of the 
world. He hangs upon its favour, lives by its smiles, 
and is happy or miserable, in proportion to its suc- 
cess. But to a virtuous man, success in worldly 
undertakings is but a secondary object To dis- 
charge his own part with integrity and honour is his 
chief aim* If he has done properly what was incumbent 
on him to do, his mind is at rest ; to Providence he 
leaves the event His witness is in Heaven^ and his 
record is on high. Satisfied with the approbation of 
God, and the testimony of a good conscience, he 
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enjoys himself, and despises the triumphs of guilt 
In proportion as such manly principles rule your 
hearty you will become independent of the worid; 
and will forbear complaining of its discouragements. 
It is the imperfection of your virtue, which occasions 
you to be weary in well-doing. It is because your 
hearts remain divided between God and the world, 
that you are so often discontented ; partly wishing 
to discharge your duty, and partly seeking your 
happiness from somewhat that is repugnant to your 
duty. Study to be more consistent in principle, and 
more uniform in practice, and your peace will be 
more unbroken. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to coiIp 
tract the bounds of enjoyment, you will find, upon 
reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges them. If it 
restrains the excess of some pleasures, it &vour8 
and increases others. It precludes you from none, 
but such as are either fantastic and imaginary, or 
pernicious and destructive. Whatever is truly valu^ 
able in human enjoyment, it allows to a good man, 
no less than to others. It not only allows him such 
pleasures, but heightens them, by that grateful relish 
which a good conscience gives to every pleasure. 
It not only heightens them, but adds to them, also, 
the peculiar satisfactions which flow from virtuous 
sentiments, from devout affections, and religious 
hopes. On how much worse terms is the sinner 
placed, in the midst of his boasted gratifications? 
His portion is confined to this world. His gbod 
things are all of one sort only ; he has neither know- 
ledge nor relish, of any thing beyond them. His 
enjoyment, therefore, restj on a much narrower 
T>asis, than that of the servants of God- Enlaige, 
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as much as you please, the circle of worldly gratifi- 
cations i yet, if nothing of the mind and the heart, 
nothing of a refined and moral nature, enter into 
that circle, and vary the enjoyment, languor and 
weariness soon succeed. Among whom do you hear 
more peevish expressions of discontent, or more 
frequent complaints of low spirits, than among the 
professed votaries of worldly pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as in every 
Other respect, hold an opposite course. The begin- 
nings of vice are enticing. The first steps of worldly 
advancement are flattering and pleasing. But the 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, and flattens 
desire. Whereas the beginnings of virtue are laborious* 
But, by perseverance, its labours diminish, and its^ 
pleasures increase. As it ripens into confirmed habit» 
it becomes both smoother in practice, and more com- 
plete in its reward. In a worldly life, the termin- 
ation of our hopes always meets our view. We see a 
boundary before us, beyond which we cannot reach.. 
But the prospects of virtue are growing and endless. 
The righteous shall hold on his way ; and he that 
hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger. 
The path qf the just is as the shining lights that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. This brings me 
to consider, 

IV. The assured hope which good men enjoy, of 
a full reward at last I have endeavoured by several 
^nsiderations, to correct your impatience under thtf 
present discouragements of virtue. I have shown 
many liigh advantages, which it already possesses. 
But now, laying all these aside ; supposing virtue to 
have brought you no advantage, but to have only en- 
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gaged you in perpetual struggles with an evil woild ; 
the Text suggests what is sufficient to answer every 
objection, and to silence eveiy complaint: In due 
season you shall reap^ if you faint not. It is not 
a loose encouragement, or a dubious hope, which 
is held forth to us. A direct and explicit de- 
claration is made by the Spirit of God, that piety 
and virtue, how discouraged soever, or oppressed 
they may be for a while, shall not be frustrated of 
their reward ; but that in due season^ when the period 
which is .fixed by the Divine decree shall come, all 
who have not been weary in well-doingy though they 
may hxcve soren in tears^ shall reap in joy. As this 
great principle of faith is so essential to our present 
argument, and is indeed the foundation of all reli- 
gion, it will be proper that we now take a view of 
the grounds on which it rests. By fixing our atten- 
tion both on the proofs which reason suggests, and 
on the discoveries which revelation has made, of a 
state of future retribution, we shall take an efiectual 
method of confirming our adherence to religion, and 
of baffling those temptations which might lead us to 
be weary in well-doing. 

m 

The first, and most obvious presumption, which 
reason affords in behalf of future rewards to the 
righteous, arises from the imperfect distribution of 
good and evil in our present state. Notwithstanding 
what I have advanced concerning the pleasures and 
advantages of virtue, it cannot be denied, that the 
happiness of good men is oflen lefl incomplete. 
The vicious possess advantages, to which they have 
no right; while the conscientious suffer for the 
sake of virtue, and groan under distresses which 
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they have not merited from the world. Indeed, 
were the distribution of good and evil, in this life, 
altogether promiscuous ; could it be said with truths 
that the moral condition of men had no influence 
whatever upon their happiness or misery ; I admit, 
that from such a state of things, no presumption 
would arise of any future retribution being intendeds 
They who delight to aggravate the miseries of life, 
and the distresses of virtue, do no service to the 
aigument in behalf of Providence. For, if total dis- 
order be found to prevail now, suspicions may too 
justly arise, of its prevailing for ever. If he who 
rules the universe, entirely neglects virtue here, the 
probability must be small of his rewarding it hereafter. 
But this is far from being the true state of the fact. 
What human life presents to the view of an impartial 
observer, is by no means a scene of entire confusion ; 
but a state of order, begun and carried on a certain 
length. Virtue is so far from being neglected by tke 
Govemour of the world, that from many evident 
marks it appears to be a chief object of his care. 
In the constitution of human nature, a foundation is 
laid, for comfort to the righteous, and for internal 
punishment to the wicked. Throughout the course 
of divine government, tendencies towards tlie happi- 
ness of the one, and the misery of the other, con- 
stantly appear. They are so conspicuous, as not to 
have escaped the notice of the rudest nations. Over 
the whole earth they have difiused the belief, that 
Providence is propitious to virtue, and averse to guilL 
Yet these teadencies are, sometimes, disappointed 
of their effect, and that which Providence visibly 
favours, is left, at present, without an adequate re- 
ward. 

VOL. I. T^ 
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From such an imperfect distribution of happlneast 
what are we to conclude, . but that this system i» 
the beginning, not the whde of things ; the opening 
only of a more extensive plan, whose consummation 
reaches into a future world? If God has already 
set his tJirone Jbr judgment ; if he has visibly begun 
to reward and to punish, in some degree, on earth, 
he cannot mean to leave the exercise of goven^ 
ment incomplete. Having laid the foundation of a 
great and noble structure, he will in due time rear 
it up to perfection. The unfinished parts of the 
fabric evidently show, that a future building is. 
intended. All his other works are constructed 
according to the most full and exact proportion* 
In the natural world, nothing is deficient, nothing 
redundant It is in the moral wgrld only that we 
discover irr^ularity and defect. It falls short of that 
order and perfection which appear in the rest of the 
creation. It exhibits not, in its present state, the 
same features of complete wisdom, justice, or good* 
ness. But can we believe, that, under the government 
of the Supreme Being, those apparent disorders shall 
not be rectified at the last ? Or, that from his conduct 
towards his rational creatures, the chief of his worics,* 
the sole objection against his perfection shaU be al^ 
lowed to rise, and shall continue unremoved for ever? 

On the supposition of future rewards and punish- 
ments, a satisfying account can be given, of all the 
disorders which at present take place on earth. 
Christianity explains their origin, and traces them 
to their issue. Man, fallen from liis primaeval feli- 
city, is now undergoing probation and discipline for 
his final .state. Divine justice remains, for a season, 
concealed ; and allows men to act their parts with 
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freedom on this theatre, that their characters may 
be formed and ascertained. Amidst discourage- 
ments and afflictions, the righteous give proc^ pf. 
tiieir fidelity, and acquire the habits of virtue. But 
if you suppose the events of this life to have no^ 
reference to another, the whole state of man becomes 
not only inexplicable, but contradictory and incon- 
sistent. The powers of the inferior animals are 
perfectly suited to their {station. . They know no- 
thing higher than their present condition. In gra- 
tifying their appetites, th^y fulfil their destiny, and 
pass away. Man, alone, comes forth to ^ct a part, 
which carries no meaning, and tends to no end. 
Endowed with capacities, which extend far beyond 
his present sphere ; fitted by his rational nature for 
running the race of immortality, he is stopped short 
in the very entrance of his course. He squanders 
his activity on pursuits, which he discerns to be 
VBxa. He languishes for knowledge, which is placed 
beyond his reach. He thirsts after a happiness, 
which he is doomed never to enjoy. He sees and 
laments the disasters of his state; and yet, upon 
this supposition, can find nothing to remedy them. 
— Has the eternal God any pleasure in sporting 
himself with such a scene of misery and folly, as 
this life, if it had no connection with another, must 
exhibit to his eye ? Did he . call into existence this 
magnificent universe, adprn it with so. much beauty 
and splendour, and surround it with those glorious 
luminaries which we behold in the heavens, only 
that some generations of mortal men might arise to 
behold these wonders, and then disappear for ever ? 
How unsuitable in this case, were the habitation to 
the wretched inhabitant! How inconmstent the 
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commencement of his being, and the mighty pre- 
paration of his powers and faculties, with his despi-' 
cable end ! How contradictory, in fine, were every 
thing which concerns the state of man,, to the wis- 
dom and perfection of his Maker ! 

Throughout all ages, and among alt nations, the 
persuasion of a future life has prevailed. It spruiig' 
not from the refinements of science, or the speca-- 
lations of philosophy; but from a deeper and 
stnHiger root, the natural sentiments of the human 
heart.. Hence it is common to the philosopher and 
the savage ; and is found in the most barbarous, as 
well as in the most civilised regions. Even the 
belief of the being of a God, is not more general on 
the earth than the belief of immortality.. Dark, 
indeed, and confused, were the notions which men 
entertained concerning a future state. Yet still, in 
that state, they looked for retribution, both to the 
good and the bad ; and in the perfection of such 
pleasures as they knew best and valued most highly, 
they placed the rewards of the virtuous% So univer^ 
sal a consent seems plainly to indicate an original 
determination given to the soul by its Creator. It 
shows this great truth to be native and congenial to 
man. 

When we look into our own breasts, we find 
various anticipations and presages of future exist- 
ence. Most, of our great and high passions extend 
beyond the limits of this life. The ambitious and 
the self-denied, the great, the good, and the wicked, 
all take interest in what is to happen after they shall 
have left the earth. That passion for fame, which 
inspires so much of the activity of mankind, plainly 
is animated by the persuasion, that consciousness is 
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to survive the dissolution of the body. The virtuous 
are supported by the hope, the guilty tormented 
with the dread, of what is to take place after death. 
As death approaches, the hopes of the one, and the 
fears of the other, ai-e found to redouble. The 
soul, when issuing hence, seems more clearly to dis- 
cern its future abode. All the operations of con- 
science proceed upon the belief of immortality. 
The wlxole moral conduct of men refers to it. All 
legislators have supposed it All reUgions are built 
upon it. It is so essential to the order of society, 
that, were it erased, human laws would prove inef- 
fectual restraints from evil, and a deluge of crimes 
and miseries would overflow the earth. To suppose 
this universal and powerful belief to be without 
foundation in truth, is to suppose, that a piinciple 
of delusion was interwoven with the natiu'e of man ; 
is to suppose, that his Creator was reduced to the 
necessity of impressing his heart with a falsehood, 
in order to make him answer the purposes of hi^ 
being. 

V 

But though these arguments he strongs yet afl. 
arguments are liable to objection. Perhaps this 
general belief, of which I have spoken, has been 
owing to inclination and desire, more than to evi- 
dence. Perhaps, in our reasonings on this subject 
from the divine perfections, we flatter ourselves 
with being of mpre consequence, than we truly are, 
in the system of the universe. Hence, the grieat 
importance of a discovery proceeding frpm God 
himself^ which gives full authority to all th|it reason 
had suggested, and places this capital truth beyoad 
the reach of suspicion or distrust. 
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The method trhich Christianily has taken to 
tonvey to us the evidence of a future state, highly 
deserves our attention. Had the Gospel been ad- 
dressed, like a system of philosophy, solely to the 
understanding of men ; had it aimed only at enlight- 
ening the studious and reflecting, it would have 
confined itself to abstract truth; it would have 
simply informed us, that the righteous are hereafter 
to be rewarded, and sinners to be punished. Such 
a declaration as that contained in the Text, would 
have been sufficient : Be not weary in welUdoing^ Jw 
in due season you shall reap^ if you faint not. But 
the Gospel has not stopped, at barely announcing 
life and immortality to mankind. It was calculated 
for popular edification. It was intended to be the 
Religion not merely of the feWj whose understanding 
was to be informed ; but of the many, also, whose 
imagination was to be impressed, and whose passions 
were to be awakened, in order to give the truth its 
due influence over them. Upon fiiis account it not 
only reveals the certainty of a future state, but, in 
the person of the great Founder of our religion, 
exhibits a series of acts relating to it ; by means of 
which, our senses, our imaginations, and passions, 
all become interested in this great object 

The resurrection of Christ from the grave was 
designed to be a sensible evidence, that death infers 
not a final extinction of the living principle. He 
rose, in order to show, that, in our name, he had 
conquered death, and was become the first-fruits qf 
them that sleep. Nor did he only rise from the graven 
but, by ascending to heaven in a visible form, before 
many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of the 
transition from this world inta the region of the 
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blessed. The employments which now occupy him 
tfiere, as fully declared As ourjbrenmner he hath 
entered within the veil. He appears in the presence 
qf God for its. He maketh perpetual intercession' for 
Ms people. I go^ saith he, to my Father and your 
Father J to my God and your God. In my Fathefs 
hxmse are many mansions. I go to prepare a place Jbr 
^ou. I will come again, and receive you to myself, 
that where I am^ there you may be also. The circum- 
stances of his coming. again, are distinctly foretold. 
The sounding of the last trumpet, the resurrection 
• 0^ the dead, the appearance of the Judge, and the 
solemnity with which he shall discriminate the good 
from the bad, are all described. The very words in 
which he shall pronounce the final sentence, are 
recited in our hearing ; Come, ye blessed of my Father! 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the found- 
ation qf the world. Then shall the holy and tJhe just 
be cauglit up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. 
. They shall enter with him into the c^ qf tlie living 
God. They shall possess the new earth and new hea- 
venSf wherein dwelleth righteousness. God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. They shall behold his 
face in righteousness, and be satined with his likeness 
for ever. — By recording such a train of striking cir- 
cumstances and facts, the Gospel familiarizes us in 
some measure with 9. future state* By accommo- 
dating this great discovery, in so useful a manner, to 
the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong intrinsic 
evidence of its divine origin. 

Thus, upon the whole, whether you consult your 
reason, or listen to the discoveries of revelation, you 
behold our argummit confirmed j you behold a life 
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of piety and virtue issuing in immortal felicity. Of 
what worldly pursuit can it be pronounced, that its 
reward is certain? Look every where around yaUf 
and you shall see, that the race is &r from being 
abtxj^s to the swifts or the battle to the strong. The 
most diligent, the most wise, the most accomplished, 
may, ailer all their labours, be disappointed in the 
end ; and be left to sufier the r^ret of having spent 
their strength for nought. But for the righteous is 
UUd up the crown qf 1\fc. Their final happiness is 
prepared in the eternal plan of Providence, and se* 
cured by the labours and sufierings of the Saviour of 
the wor|d. 

Cease, then, from your unjust complaints against 
virtue and religion. Leave discontent and peevish- 
ness to worldly men. In no period of distress, in 
no moment of disappointment, allow yourselves to 
sui^ect that piety and integrity are fruitless. In 
every sta^ of being, they lead to happiness. If you 
enjoy not at present their full rewards, it is because 
the season of recompence is not yet come. For, m 
due season you shall reap. There is a time which is 
proper for reward, and there is a period which be- 
longs to trial. How long the one should last, and 
when the other should arrive, belongs not to you to 
determine. It is fixed by the wise, though unknown 
decree of the Almighty. But be assured, that He 
that cometh shall come^ and mil not tarry. He shall 
come in due season, to restore perfect order among 
his works; to bring rest to the weary, comfort to 
the afflicted, and just retribution to all men. Behold^ 
saith the faithful and true Witness, / come quickly^ 
and my reward is with me. To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
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midst of the paradise qfCrod. IwiUgioe him the morn- 
ing star. I will make him a pillar in my temple. He 
shaU be clothed in white raiment ; and shall sit down 
with me on my throne.^ 

• Rev.xxii. 12. — li. 7. 28. — iii* 12. 5. 21. 



SERMON XVI. 
On the Importance of Order in Conduct. 



1 Corinth, xiv. 40. 
Let all things be done — in order. 

TDELIGION, like every regular and weU-con- 
ducted system, is composed of a variety of 
parts ; each of which possesses its separate import- 
ance, and contributes to the perfection of the whole. 
Some graces are essential to it ; such as faith and 
repentance, the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour; which, for that reason, must be often 
inculcated on men. There are other dispositions 
and habits which, though they hold not so high a 
rank, yet are necessary to the introduction and sup- 
port of the former; and therefore, in religious 
exhortations, these also justly claim a place. Of 
this nature is that regard to order, method, and regu« 
larity, which the apostle enjoins us in the text to 
carry through the whole of life. Whether you con- 
sider it as, in itself, a moral duty, or not, yet I hope 
soon to convince you that it is essential to the proper 
discharge of almost all duties ; and merits, upon (liat 
account, a greater degree of attention than is com- 
monly paid to it in a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may be 
satisfied at the first glance, that a vicious and liber- 
tine life is always a life of confusion. Thence it is 
natural to infer, that order is fidendly to religion. 
As the neglect of it coincides with vice, so the pre- 
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servation of it miist assidt virtue. By the appoint- 
ment of Providence, it ia indispensably requisite to 
worldly prosperity. Thence arises a presuhiption, 
that it is connected also with spiritual improvement. 
When you behold a man's affairs, through negligence 
and misconduct, involved in disorder, you naturally 
conclude that his ruin approaches. You may at the 
same time justly suspect^ that the causes which affect 
his temporal welfare, operate also to the prejudice of 
liis moral interests^ The apostle teaches us in this 
chapter, that God is not the author qfconfusion.* He 
is a lover of order; and all his works are fiill of 
order. But, where confusion is, there is, its close at- 
tendant, every evil work, t In the sequel of this 
discourse, I shall point out some of those parts of 
conduct wherein it is most material to virtue that 
order take place ; and then shall conclude with show- 
ing the high advantages which attend it. Allow me 
to recommend to you, order in the conduct of your 
afi^rs ; order in the distribution of your time ; order 
in the management of your fortune ; order m the 
regulation of your amusements ; order in the arrange- 
ment of your society. Thus let all things be done in 
order. 

I. Maintain order in the conduct of your worldly 
affairs. Every man, in every station of life, has 
:8ome concerns, private, domestic, or public, which 
require successive attention; he is placed in some 
sphere of active duty. Let the employments which 
belong to that sphere be so arranged, that each may 
.keep its place vdthout jostling another ; and that 
which regards the world may not interfere with what 

• Ver. S8. t Janiea, iii. 16. 
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is due to God. In proportion to the multiplicity of 
affairs, the observance of order beoomes more indis- 
pensable. But scarcely is there any train of life so 
simple and uniform, but what will suffer through the 
neglect of it. I speak not now of suffering in point 
of worldly interests. I call upon you to attend to 
higher interests ; to remember that the orderly con* 
duct of your temporal af&irs, forms a great part of 
your duly as Christians. 

Many, indeed, can hardly be persuaded of this 
truth. A strong propensity^ has, in every age, ap- 
peared among men, to sequestrate religion from the 
commerce of the world* Seasons of retreat and de- 
votion they are willing to ^propriate to God. But 
the world they consider as their own province. They 
carry on a sort of separate interest there. Nay, by 
the respect which, on particular occasions, they pay 
to religion, they too often imagine that they have 
acquired the liberty of acting in worldly matters 
according to what plan they choose. How entirely 
do such persons mistake the design of Christianityi 
— In this world you are placed by Providence as oa 
a great field of trial. By the necessities of your 
nature, you are called forth to different employ- 
ments. By many ties you are connected with 
human society. From superiours and inferiours, 
from neighbours and equals, from friends and ene- 
mies, demands arise, and obHgations circulate throu^ 
all the ranks of life. This active scene was con- 
trived by the wisdom of Heaven, on purpose that it 
might bring into exercise all the virtues of the 
Christian character ; your justice, candour, and ve- 
racity, in dealing with one another ; your fidelity to 
every trust, and your conscientious discharge of 
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every office which is committed to you : your afiec- 
tion for your friends ; your forgiveness of enemies ; 
your charity to the distressed ; your attention to the 
interest of your family. It is by fulfilling all these 
obligations, in proper succession, that you show your 
conversation to be such as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ. It is thus you make your light to shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven. It is thus you are 
rendered meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
— But how can those various duties be discharged 
by persons who are ever in that hurry and perplexity 
which disorder creates ? You wish, perhaps, to per- 
form what your character and station require. But 
from the confusion in which you have allowed your- 
selves to be involved, you find it to have become 
impossible. What was neglected to be done in its 
proper place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient 
season. A multitude of affsurs crowd upon you to- 
gether. Different obligations distract you ; and thi» 
distraction is sometimes the cause, sometimes the 
pretence, of equally neglecting them all, or, at least, 
of sacrificing the greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and 
such frequent instances of partial and divided good- 
ness, as we find in the world ; appearances of ge- 
nerosity without justice, honour without truth, pro- 
bity to men without reverence of God. He who 
conducts his afiairs with method and regularity, 
meets every duty in its proper place, and assigns it 
its due rank. But where there is no order in con- 
duct, there can be no uniformity in character. The 
natural connection and arrangement of duties are 
lost. If virtue appear at all, it will only be in fits 
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and starts. The authority of conscience may occa- 
sionally operate, when our situation affords it room 
for exertion. But in other circumstances of equal 
importance, every moral sentiment will be over- 
powered by the tumultuous bustle of worldly affiutaf* 
Fretfulness of temper, too, will generally characterise 
those who are negUgent of orden The hurry in 
which they Uve, and the embarrassments with whiek. 
they are surrounded, keep their spirits in perpetual 
ferment Conflicting with difficidties which they 
are imaUe to overcome, conscious of their owm mis- 
conduct, but Ashamed to confess it, diey are engaged 
in . many a secret struggle ; and the uneasiness which 
they suffer within, recoils in bad humour osl all who: 
are around them. Hence the wretched resources to. 
which, at last, tliey are obliged to fly, in order to 
quiet their ca:re8. In despair of being able to unravel 
what they have suffered to become so perplexed, 
they sometimes sink into supine indolence, some- 
times throw themselves into the arms of intemper- 
ance and loose pleasure ; by either of which they 
aggravate their guilt, and accelerate their ruin. To 
the end that order may be maintained in your ai&irB, 
it }s necessary, 

!!• That you attend to order in the distribution 
of your time. Time you ought to consider as a 
sacred trust committed to you by God^ of wliich you 
are now the depositaries, and are to render account 
at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted 
you, is intended partly for the concerns of this worlds 
partly for those of the next Let each of these oc-» 
cupy in the distribution of your time, that space 
which properly belongs to it Let not the hours of 
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hospitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge 
of your necessary affiurs ; and let not what you call 
necessary affiurs encroach iq)on the time which is 
due to devotion. To every thing there is a season^ and 
a. time fir eoery purpose under the heaven.* If you 
dday till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day,, 
you overcharge the morrow with a burden which be-, 
kogs not to it. You load the wheels of time» and 
prevent it firom carrying you along smoothly. He 
who every morning plans the transactions of the day,, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread whichi 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the mo* 
busy life. The ordeily arrangement of his time is 
like a ray of l^t which darts itself through all his 
affidiB. But where no plan is laid, where the disf 
pofol of time is surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents, all things lie huddled together in one 

chaos, which admits neither of distribution nor- 
review. 

• The first requisite for introducing order into the 
management of time, is to be impressed with a just 
sense of its value. Consider well how much depends 
upon it, and how fast it flies away. The bulk of 
men are in nothing more capricious and inconsistent 
than in their appreciation of time. When they think 
of it as the measure of their continuance on earthy 
they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety 
seek to lengthen it out But when they view it in 
separate parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt^ 
and squander it with inconsiderate jH'ofusion. While 
they*; complain that life is short, they are often wish« 
ii^ its different periods at an end. Covetous of 

• Eccles. ill. 1. 
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every other posgession, of time only they are prodigal. 
They aUow every idle man to be master of this pro- 
perty, and make every frivolous occupation welcmne 
that can help them to consume it Among those 
who are so careless of time, it is not to be expected 
that order should be observed in its distribution. 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of 
severe and lasting regret are they laying up in store 
for themselves ! The time which they suffer to pats 
away in the midst of confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What was omitted 
to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the 
torment of some future season. Manhood is dis- 
graced by the consequences of neglected youth. 
Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a 
former period, labours under a burden not its own. 
At the close of life, the dying man beholds with 
anguish that his days are finishing, when his pre- 
paration for eternity is hardly commenced. Such 
are the effect of a disorderly waste of time, thro^gh 
not attending to its value. Every thing in the life 
of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright, from not being performed in due season.' - 

But he who is orderly in tlie distribution of his 
time, takes the proper method of escaping those 
manifold evils. He is justly said to redeem the time. 
By proper management he prolongs it He lives 
much in little space ; more in a few years than others 
do in many. He can live to God and his 0¥m soul, 
and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests 
of the present world. He looks back on the past, 
and provides for the future. He catches and arrests 
the hours as they fly. They are marked down for 
useful purposes, and their memory remain*. Whereas 
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those hours fleet by the man of confusion like a 
shadow. His days and years are either blanks of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up 
with such a confused and irregular succession of un- 
finished transactions, that though he remembers he 
Ins been busy, yet he can give no account of the 
business which has employed him. Of him, more 
than of any other, it may with justice be pronounced, 
tiiat he walketh in a vain show ; he is disquieted in vain. 

IIL Introduce order into the management of 
your fortune. Whatever it be, let the administration 
of it proceed with method and oeconomy. From 
time to time examine your situation ; and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminishing re- 
venue. Provide what is neeessary before you in- 
dvlge in what is superfluous. Study to do justice to 
all with whom you deal, before you affect the praise 
of liberality. In a word, fix such a plan of living as 
you find that your circumstances will fairly admit, 
and adhere to it invariably against every temptation 
to improper excess. 

No admonition respecting morals is more neces-^ 
sary than this, to the age in which we live ; an age 
manifestly distinguished by a propensity to thought- 
less profusion } wherein all the different ranks of 
men are observed to press with forward vanity on 
those who are above them ; to vie with their supe- 
riours in every mode of luxury and ostentation ; and 
to seek no farther argument for justifying extrava- 
gance, than the fashion of the times, and the sup. 
posed necessity of living like others around them. 
This turn of mind begets contempt for sober and 
orderly plans of life. It overthrows all regiird to 
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domestic concerns and duties. It pushes men on to 
hazardous and visionary schemes of gain ; and un- 
fortunately unites the two extremes of grasping witk 
rapaciousness, and of squandering with proiusiaiii 
In the midst of such disorder, no prosperity can be 
of long continuance. While confusion grows upon 
men's ^flairs, and prodigality at the same time wastes 
their substance, poverty makes its advances Uke 4m 
armed man. They tremble at the view of the i^ 
proaching evil ; but have lost the force of mind to 
make provision against it. Accustomed to move in 
a round of society and pleasures disproportioned tcr 
tiieir condition, they are tmable to break through 
the enchantments of habit ; and with their eyes opem 
sink into the gulf which is before thenw Poverty 
enforces dependence^ and dependence increases 
corruption. Necessity first betrays them into meas 
compUances ; next, impels them to open crimei^ 
and, beginning with ostentation and extravaganct^ 
they end in infamy and guilt. Such are the conse- 
quences of neglecting order in our worldly circum- 
stances. Such is the circle in which the promise and 
the dissolute daily run. — — To what cause, ao much 
as to the want of order, can we attribute those scenei 
of distress which so frequently excite our pity ; fiuni<> 
lies that once were flourishing reduced to ruin ; and 
the melancholy widow and neglected orphan thrown 
fortht friendless upon the world? What cause has 
been more fruitful in engendering those atrocious 
crimes which fill society with disquiet and terrour> ; 
in training the gamester to fraud, the robber to vio* 
lence, and even the assassin to blood ? 
. Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and aeJco* 
nomy are the necessary supports of every personal 
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and private virtue. How humble soever these quali- 
ties may appear to some, they are, nevertheless, the 
basis on which liberty^ independence, and true 
honour, must rise. He who has the steadiness to 
arrange his affidrs with method and regularity^ and 
to conduct his train of life agreeably to his circum- 
stances, can be master of himself in every situation 
into which he may be thrown. He is under no ne- 
cessity to flatter or to lie, to stoop to what is mean, 
or to commit what is criminal. But he who wants 
&at firmness of mind which the observance of order 
requires, is held in bondage to the world ; he can 
neither act his part with courage as a man, nor with 
fidelity as a Christian. From the moment you have 
allowed yourselves to pass the line of CBConomy, and 
live beyond your fortune, you have entered on the 
path of danger. Precipices surround you on all sides. 
Every step which you take may lead to mischiefs, 
tfaat^ as yet, lie hidden ; and to crimes that wiU lend 
in your everlasting perdition. 

IV. Observe order in your amusements ; that is, 
allow them no more than their proper place ; study 
to keep them within due bounds ; mingle them in a 
temperate succession with serious duties, and the 
higher business of life. Hujman life jpannot proceed 
to advantage without some measure c^ relaxation and 
entertainment. We require relief froj[n care. We are 
not formed for a perpetual stretch of serious thought 
By too intense and continued application, our fi^ble 
powers would, soon be worn out. At tljie same time^ 
from our propensity to ease and pleasure, amusement 
proves, ai^png all ranks of men, the most dangerous 
to order ;. for it tends incessantly to usurp ^and 
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encroach, to widen its territories, to thrust itself into 
the place of more important concerns, and thereby 
to disturb and counteract the natural course of thii^ 
One fiivolous amusement indulged out of season,' 
will often carry perplexity and confusion through a 
long succession of afiairs. t 

Amusements, therefore, though they be of an 
innocent kind, require steady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But sucb 
as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to 
be governed, but to be banished from every ord^l^ 
society. As soon as a man seeks his happiness from 
the gaming-table, the midnight-revel, and the other 
haunts of licentiousness, confusion seizes upon him 
as its own. Hiere will no longer be order in his 
family, nor order in his affairs, nor order in his time. 
The most important concerns of life are abandoned. 
Even the order of nature is by such persons inverted j 
higlit is changed into day, and day into night 
Character, honour, and interest itself, are trampled 
under foot. You may with certainty prognosticate 
the ruin of these men to be just at hand. Disorder, 
arisen to its height, has nearly accomplished its work. 
The spots of death are upon them. Let eveiy one 
who would escape the pestilential contagion, fly with 
haste from their company. 

V. Preserve order in the arrangement of your 
society ; that is, entangle not yourselves in a per- 
petaal and promiscuous crowd ; select with prudence 
and propriety those with whom you choose to asso- 
ciate ; let company and retreat succeed each other 
at measured intervals. There can be no order in his 
life, who allots not a due share of his time to retibre- 
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Hient and reflection. He can neither prudendy 
arrange his temporal^ ai&irs, nor properly attend to 
his. spiritual interests. He lives not to himself, but to 
the world. By continual dissipation, he is rendered 
giddy and thoughtless. He unavoidably contracts 
from the world, that spirit of disorder and confusion 
whrch is so prevalent in it 

It is not a sufficient preservative against this evil, 
Ihat the circles of society in which you are engaged 
are not of a libertine and vicious kind. If they 
withdraw you from that attention to yourselves, and 
your domestic concerns, which becomes a good man, 
they are subversive of order, and inconsistent with 
duty. What is innocent in itself,, degenerates into 
guilt from being carried to excess ; an idle, trifling 
society is near akin to such as is corrupting : .One of 
the first principles of order is, to learn to be happy at 
home. It is in domestic retreat that every, wise and 
virtuous man finds his chief satisfaction. It. is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his public con- 
duct He who knows not how to enjoy himself 
when alone, can never be long hapf)y abroad. To 
his vacant mind, company may afford a temporary 
relief; but when forced to return to himself, he will 
be so much m(»'e oppressed and languid. Whereas, 
by a due mixture of public and private life, we keep, 
free from the snares of both, and enjoy each ta 
greater advantage. 

When we review those dififerent parts of behaviour 
to which I have shown that order is essential, it must 
necessarily occur to you, that they are all mutally 
connected, and hang upon each other. Throughout 
your afiairs, your time, your expence, your, amuse^ 
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ments, your society, the principle of order must be 
equally carried, if you expect to reap any of it» 
happy fruits. For if into any one of those great 
d^artments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it 
wiH sqpead through all the rest. In vain, for in- 
stance, you purpose to be orderly in the conduct ci 
your affairs, if you be Irr^ular in the distributicm 
of your time« In vain you attempt to regulate your 
expence, if into your amusements, or your socdet)i|i 
disord^ has crept. You have admitted a principle 
of coniitsion which will defeat all your plans ; and 
perplex and entangle what you sought to arrange* 
Unifbrmity is above all things necessary to orders 
If you desire that any thing should proceed accords 
ing to method and rule, let all things^ as the text 
exhorts, be done in order. 

I must also admonish you, that in small as well as 
in great affiurs, a due regard to order is requisite. 
I mean not that you ought to look on those minute 
attentions which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wisdom. But I 
exhort you to remember, that disc^der, like other 
immoralities, fi^uently takes rise fit»n incionsideru 
able b^innings. They who, in the lesser transao^ 
tions of life, are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of extending that negligence, by degrees, ttf 
such affairs and duties as will render them criminal. 
Remissness grows on all who study not to guard 
against it ; and it is only by frequent exercise that 
the habits of order and punctuality can be thoroughly 
confirmed* 

F^OM what has been said, the gr^t importance of 
this principle tu moral and religious conduct must 
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already be evident Let us, however, conclude with 
taking a summary view of the advantages which 
attend it 

First, the observance of order serves to correct 
that negligence which makes you omit some duties^ 
and that hurry and precipitancy which make you 
perform others imperfectly. Your attention is thereby 
directed to its proper objects. You follow the 
straight path which Providence has pointed out to 
man ; in the course of which all the different business 
of life presents itself regularly to him on every side. 
God and man, time and eternity, possess their proper 
stations, arise in succession to his view, and attract 
his care. Whereas, he who runs on in a disorderly 
course, j^eedily involves himself in a labyrinth, 
where he is siurounded with intricacy and darkness. 
The crooked paths into which he strikes, turn him 
aside from the proper Une of human pursuit ; hide 
from his sight the objects which he ought chiefly to 
regard, and bring others under his view, which serve 
no purpose but to distract and mislead him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid idleness^' 
that most fruitfiil source of crimes and evils. Actii^ 
upon a plan, meeting every thing in its own place, 
you constantly find innocent and useful employment 
tor time. You are never at a loss how to dispose of 
your hours, or to fill up life agreeably. In the course 
g£ human action, there are two extremes equally 
dang^x>us to virtue ; the multiplicity of affairs, and 
the total want of them. The man of order stands in 
the middle between these two extremes, and suifers 
from neither. He is occupied, but not oppressed* 
Whereas, the disorderly, overloading one part of time, 
iufid leaving another vacant, are at <me period over- 
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whelmed with businessy and at another, either idle 
through want of employment, or indolent through 
perplexity. Those seasons of indolence and. idleness 
which recur so often in their life, are their jnost 
dangerous moments. The mind, unhappy in its 
situation, and clingipg to every object which can 
occupy or amuse it, is then apt^t to throw itself into 
the arms of every vice and every fc^y. 

Farther ; by the preservation of order, you chedb 
inconstancy and levity. Hckle by nature is the 
human heart It is fond of change ; and perpetuaDy 
tends to start aside from the straight line of oon^^ 
duct. Hence arises the propriety of brioigiiig our- 
selves under subjection to method and rule ; which» 
though at first it may prove ccmstraining^ yet by 
degrees, and from the experience of its happy 
^Eects, becomes natural and agreeable. It rectifies 
those irregularities of temper and manners to which 
we give the name of caprice ; and which are distin- 
guishing characteristics of a disorderly mind. It is 
the parent of steadiness of conduct. It forms con- 
sistency of character. It is the ground of all the 
confidence we repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In him <Hily 
can we place any trust who is uniform and r^^ular ; 
who Uves by principle, not by humour; who acts 
upon a phm, and not by desultory motions. 

The advantages of order hitherto mentioned be- 
long to rectitude of conduct. Consider also how 
important it is to your self-enjoyment and felicity. 
Order is the source of peace; and peace is the 
highest of all temporal blessings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity dwells. The 
very mention of confusion imports disturbance and 
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vexation. Is it possible for that man to be happy, 
who cannot look into the state of his affidrs, or the 
tenour of his conduct, without discerning all to be 
embroiled ; who is either in the midst of remorse for 
what he has neglected to do, or in the midst of hurry 
to overtake what he finds, too late, was necessary to 
hive been done ? Such as live according to order, 
may be compared to the celestial bodies, which move 
in reg^ar courses, and by stated laws ; whose in- 
fluence is beneficent; whose operations are quiet 
and tranquil. The disorderly resemble those tu-* 
multuous elements on earth, which, by sudden and 
violent eruptions, disturb the course of nature. By 
mismanagement of afiairs, by excess in expence, by 
irregularity iii the indulgence of company and 
amusement, they are perpetually creating molest- 
ation both to themselves and others. They depart 
from their road to seek pleasure ; and instead of it, 
they every where raise up sorrows. Being always 
found out of their proper place, they of course inter- 
fere and jar with others. The disorders which they 
raise never fail to spread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confusion and distress; 
whence they necessarily become the authors of 
tumult and contention, of discord and enmity. 
M^ereas order is the foundation of union. It allows 
every man to carry on his own affidrs without dis- 
turbing his neighboiur. It is the golden chain, which 
holds together the societies of men in friendship and 
peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected with all the 
higher powers and principles in die universe. He is 
the follower of God. He walks with him, and acts 
upon his plan. His character is formed on the spirit 
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which religion breathes. For religion in general, 
and the religion of Christ in particular, may be called 
the great discipline of order. . To wcUk smfiiUy^ and 
to walk disorderly^ are synonymous terms in Scrip* 
ture. From such as walk disorderly^ we are com- 
manded, in the name of the Lord Jesus CJnistj td 
withdraw ourselves* * The kingdom of Satan is the 
reign of disorder and darkness. To restore order 
among the works of God, was the end for which the 
Son of God descended to the earth. He requires 
order to be observed in his church. His undertaking 
is to be consummated in that perfect order which he 
shall introduce at the last day. In the new earth and 
the new heaivens^ undisturbed order shall for ever pre* 
vail among the spirits qf the just made perfect; and 
whatever farther preparation may be requisite fw our 
being admitted to join their society, it is certain dMt 
we shall never share in it, unless we make it now our 
ftudy -to do all things decently^ and in order. 

• SThew.iii.6. 



SERMON XVII. 
On the Government of the Heart. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are 

the issues of life. 

A MONG the many wise coimsds given by this 
•^^ inspired writer, there is none which deserves 
greater regard than that contained in the text. Its 
importance, however, is too seldom perceived by the 
generality of men. They are apt to consider the 
regulation of external conduct as the chief object of 
religion. If they can act their part with decency^ 
and maintain a fair character, they conceive their 
duty to be fulfilled. What passes m the mean time 
within thdr mind, they suppose to be of no great 
consequence, either to themselves, or to the world. 
In opposition to this dangerous plan of morality, the 
wise man exhorts us to keep the heart; that is, to 
attend not only to our actions, but to our thoughts 
^nd desires ; and to keep the heart with aU diligence^ 
that is, * with sedulous and unremitting care ; for 
which hie assigns this reason, that out of the heart 
ire the issues of life, ^-^In discoursing on this subject I 
ptiipose Hb consider, separately, the government of 
the thoughts, of the passions, and of the temper. 
But before entering on any of these, let us begin 
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with inquiring, in what sense the issues qflife are said 
to be 01^ Q^ the heart; that we may discern the ibroe 
of the argument which the text suggests, to recom- 
mend this great duty of keeping the heart. 

The issues qf life sie justly said to be out of the 
heart, because the state of the heart is what deter* 
mines our moral chantcter, and what forms our chief 
happiness or misery. 

First, It is the state of the heart which determines 
our moral character. The tenour of our actions will 
always correspond to the dispositions that prevail 
within. To dissemble, or to suppress them, is a 
fruitless attempt In spite of our efforts, they will 
perpetually break forth in our behaviour. On what- 
ever side the weight of inclination hangs, it will draw 
tiie practice after it. In vain, therefore, you study 
to preserve your hands clean, unless you resolve at 
the same time to keep your heart pure. . Make the 
tree goodf as our Saviour directs^ and then its fruits 
mil be good also. For out qf the heart proceed not 
only evU thoughts, but murders j adulterieSfJbmicatiana, 
thqfis, false witness, blasphemies.* If diat fountain 
be once poisoned, you can never expect that salu- 
brious streams will flow from it Throughout the 
whole of their course, they will carry the taint of the 
parent spring. 

But it is not merely from its influence on external 
action that the importance of the heart to our moral 
character arises. Independent of all action, it is, 
in truth, the state of the heart itself which forms our 
character in tiie sight of God. With our fellow- 

 Matth. xr. 19. 
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creatures, actions must ever hold the chief rank ; 
because, by these cxily we can judge of one another ; 
by these we effect each other's welfare ; and there* 
fore to these alone the regulation of human law 
extends. But in the eye of that Supreme Being, 
to whom our whole internal frame is uncovered, 
dispositions hold the place of actions ; and it is not 
so much what we perform, as the motive which 
moves us to performance, that constitutes us good 
or evil in his sight Even among men, the morality 
of actions is estimated by the principle from which 
they are judged to proceed ; and such as the prin- 
ciple is, such is the man accounted to be. One, 
for instance,: may spend much of his fortune in cha- 
ritable actions; and yet, if he is bdieved to be 
influenced by mere ostentation, he is deemed not 
eharitable, but vain. He may labour unweariedly 
to serve the public ; but if he is prompted by the 
desire of rising into power, he is held not public- 
minted, but ambitious ; and if he bestows a benefit, 
purely that he may receive a greater in return, no 
man would reckon him generous, but selfish and 
interested. If reason thus clearly teaches us to esti- 
mate the value of actions by the dispositions which 
give them birth, it is an obvious conclusion, that 
according to those dispositions, we are all ranked 
and classed by him who seeth into every heart The 
rectification of our princq)les of action, is the pri- 
mary object of religious discipline ; and, in pro- 
portion as this is more or less advanced, we are 
more or less religious. Accordingly, the regener- 
ation of the heart is every where repres^ited in the 
Gospel as the most essential requisite in the cha- 
racter of a Christian. 
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SfcoNBLY, The State of the heart not only deten 
mines our moral character, but forms our prmcipdi 
happiness or misery. External situations of fortune 
are no &rther of consequence, than as they operate 
on the heart; and their operation there is far frooi 
corresponding to the degree of worldly prosperity or 
adversity. If, from any internal cause, a man's 
peace of mind be distmbed^ in vain you load hiBi 
With aU the honours or riches which the world can 
bestow. They remain without, Hke things at a dis- 
tance from him. They reach not the source of 
enjoyment. Discomposed thoughts, agitated pas^. 
sions, and a ruffled temper, poison eveiy ingredient 
of pleasure which the world holds out ; . and overcait 
every.object which presents itself with a melancholy 
gloom. In order to acquire a capacity of happiness^ 
it must be our first study to rectify such imnoil 
4iuiorder8« Whatever discijrfine tends to accomjriisb' 
this purpose, is of greater impcMrtance to man, than 
the acquisition of the advantages of fortune. These 
are precarious, and doubtful in their eiBfect; intsF- 
nal tranquillity is a certain good. These are only 
means, but that is the end. These are no mare 
than instruments of satis&ction ; that is satis&ction 
itself. 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man, that kewha 
hath no rtUe over his spirit^ is Uke a city that is broken 
dowrif and without walls.* All is waste ; aU is in 
disorder and ruins within him. He possesses no 
defence against dangers of any sort. He lies qpen 
to every insurrection of ill-humour, and every 
invasion of distress. Whereas he who is employed 

* Prov. XXV. 28. 
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in regulating his mind, is making provision against 
all the accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, 
into which, in the day of danger, he can retreat with 
safety. And hence, amidst tliose endeavours^ to 
iiecure happiness, which incessantly employ the life 
of man, the carefid regulation, or the improvident 
neglect of the inward frame forms the chief dis^ 
tinction between wisdom and folly. 

Thus it appears with how much propriety the 
imtes of life are said to be out.qf the heart. Heie 
rise those great springs of human conduct whence 
the main currents flow of our virtue^ or our vice ; of 
our happiness or our misery. Besides this powerfel 
argument fer keeping the heart xvith aU ditigence^ I 
must mention another important consideration taken 
fi^m the present state of human nature. Tlunk 
what your heart now is, and what must be tiie 
consequence of rraciitting your ^'igilance in watching 
over it. With too much justice it is said in Scrip- 
ture, to be decei(fid above ail things^ and desperately 
wicked. Its bias of innate corruption gives it a per- 
petual tendency downwards into vice and disorder. 
To direct and impel it upwards, requires a constant 
effort Experience may convince you, that almost 
every desire has a propensity to wander into ' an im- 
proper direction ; that every passion tends to excess ; 
and that around your imagination there perpetually 
crowds a whole SMrarm of vain and corrupting 
thoughts. After all the care that can be bestowed 
by the best men on the regulation of the heart, 
it frequently baffles^ their efforts to keep it under 
proper discipline. Into what universal tumult then 
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must it rise, if no vigilance be employed, and no 
government be exercised over it ? Inattention and 
remissness are all that the great adversary of man- 
kind desires, in order to gain full advantage. 
While you sleep, he sorvs his tares in tfie Jield. The 
house which he finds vacant and unguarded, he pre- 
sently garnishes with evil spirits. 

Add to this, that the human temper is to be 
considered as a system, the parts of which have a 
mutual dependence on each other. Introduce dis- 
order into any one part, and you derange the whole.; 
Suffer but one passion to go out of its place, or to 
acquire an unnatural force, and presently the balance 
of the soul will be broken ; its powers will jar among- 
themselves, and their operations become discordant.. 
Keep thy heart, therefore, with all diligence, for all 
thy diligence is here required. And though thine 
own keeping alone will not avail, unless the assist*' 
ance of a higher power concur, yet of this be well 
assured, that no aid from heaven is to be expected, 
if thou shalt neglect to exert thyself in performing^ 
the part assigned thee. 

Having now shown the importance of exercising 
government over the heart, I proceed to consider 
more particularly in what the government consists, 
as it respects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

I begin with the thoughts, which are the prime 
movers of the whole human conduct All thi* 
makes a figure on the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, the enterprizes of the 
ambitious, and the exploits of the warlike, the vir- 
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tues which form the happiness, and the crimes which 
occasion the misery of mankind, originate in tha^ 
silent and secret recess of thought which is hidden 
firom every human eye. The secrecy and silence 
which reign there, favoinr the prejudice, entertained 
by too many, that thought is exempted from all 
control. Passions^ they peiiiaps admi^ reqaire go* 
vernment and restraint, because they are violent 
emotions, and disturb society. But with their 
thoughts, they plead, no one is concemedi By 
these, as long as they remain in their bosom, no 
offence can be ^ven, and' no injury committed. 
To enjoy unrestrained the full range of imagination^ 
appears to them the native right and privii^e e£ 
miuv. 

Had they to do with none biit their fellow* 
creatures, such reasoning might be specious. But 
tiiey ought to remember, that in the sight of the 
Supreme Being, thoughts bear the character of good 
or evil as much as actions; and that they are, m 
especial manner, the subjects of Divine jurisdiction, 
because they are cognizable at no other tribunal. 
The moral regulation of our thoughts is the par- 
ticular test of pur reverence for God. If we restrain 
our passions from breaking forth into open disorders, 
while we abandon our imagination in. secret to cor- 
ruption, we show that virtue rests with us upon regard 
to men ; and that however we may act a part in public 
with propriety, there is before our eyes no fear of that 
God who searcheth the hearty and requireth truth in 
the imoard parts. 

But, even abstracting from this awful consideration, 
the government of our thoughts must appear to be of 
high consequence, from their direct influence on our 

VOL. I. X 
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conduct. It is* plain, that thought gives the first im- 
pulse to every principle of action. Actions are, in 
truth, no otbsr than thoughts ripened into consistency 
and substance. So certain is this, that to judge with 
precision of the character of any man, and to foretel 
with confidence what part he will act, no more were 
requisite, than to be rendered capable of viewing the 
current of thought which passes most frequently 
within him. Though by such a method we have no 
access to judge of one another, yet thus it is always 
in our power to judge of ourselves. Each of us, by 
impartially scrutinizing his indulged and favourite 
thoughts, may discover tRe whdle secret of his real 
character. Tliis consideration alone is sufiici^it to 
show of what importance the government of thou^t 
is to the keepng of the hearU 

But, supposing us convinced of its importance, a 
question may arise, How far it is within our power, 
and in what degree thoughts are subject to the com- 
mand of the will ? It is plain that they are not always 
the offipring of choice. Often they are inevitably 
impressed upon the mind by surrounding objects. 
Often they start up, as of themselves, without any 
principle of introduction which we are able to trace. 
As the wind bjoweth where it listeth, and thou canst 
not tell w/ience it cometh, nor whither it goeth, equally 
rapid in its transitions, and inscrutable in its pro- 
gress, is the course of thought Moving along a 
train of connections which are too delicate for our 
observation, it defeats all endeavoiu-s either to ex- 
plore or to stop its path. Hence vain and fantastic 
imaginations sometimes break in upon the most 
settled attention, and disturb even the devout exer- 
cises of pious minds. Instances of this sort must be 
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placed to the account of human frailty. They are 
misfortunes to be deplored, rather than crimes to be 
condemned j and our gracious Creator, who knows 
ourJramCf and remembers we are dust^ will not be 
severe in marking every such errour, and wandering 
of the mind. But, after these allowances are made, 
still there remains much scope for the proper govern- 
ment of thought ; and a midtitude of cases occur, in 
which we are no less accountable for what we think, 
than for what we do. 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of 
thought depends upon ourselves, and is our voluntary 
act ; by turning our attention towards suph objects, 
awakening such passions, or engaging in such em- 
ployments, as we know must' give a peculiar deter- 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by 
whatever accident they may have been originally 
suggested, are indulged with deliberation and com- 
placency. Though the mind has been passive in 
their reception, and therefore free from blame ; yet, 
if it be active in their continuance, the guilt becomes 
its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
unbidden guests; but, if when entered, they are 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the begin- 
ning. If we be thus accountable to God for thoughts 
either volimtarily introduced, or deliberately in- 
dulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for those 
which find admittance into our hearts from supine 
negligence, from total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imagination to rove with entire licence, 
like the -eyes qf the fool towards the ends of the earths 
Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing 
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which pleases to take possession. The consequeiMefl 
must all be charged to our account ; and in vain W0 
plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the great object at which we are to aim iii 
governing our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual 
measures for preventing the introduction of such 
as are sinful, and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced themselves wiljidut consent of 
the will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, and exa^ 
mine how far we have studied to keep tliis dbject in 
view, who caii tell how oft he hath offended ? In no 
article of religion or morals are men more culpably 
remiss^ than in the unrestrained indulgence they give 
to fancy ; and that too, for most part, without re^- 
morse. Since the time that Reason began to exert 
her power. Thought, during our waking houris, has 
been active in every breast, without a moment's 
suspension or pause. The current of ideas has been 
always flowing. The wheels of the spiritual engine; 
have circulated with perpetual motion. Let me ask, 
what has been the fhiit of this incessant activity with 
the greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumerable 
hours that have been employed in thought, h6w few 
dre marked with any permanent or usefiil effect!* 
How many have either passed away in idle dreams, 
or have been abandoned to anxious discontented 
musings ; to imsocial and malignant passions, or to 
irregular and criminal desires ! Had I power to lay 
open that store-house of iniquity, which the hearts 
of too many conceal j could I draw out and read to 
them a list of all the imaginations they have devised, 
and all the passicms they have indulged in secret^ 
livhat a picture of men would I present to themselves! 
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What crimes would they appear to have perpetrated 
in fancy, which to their most intimate companions 
they durst not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be 
innocently employed, tliey too commonly suffer them 
to run out into extravagant imaginations, and chi- 
mericaJ plans of what they could wish to attain, or 
eh<H>se to be, if they could frame the course of things 
atccording to th^ desire. Though such employments 
of fai\cy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly un- 
blaimeable they seldom are. Besides the waste of 
time which they occasion, and the misapplication 
which they indicate of those intellectual powers that 
were g^ven to \fs for much nobler purposes, such 
ron^antic peculation leads us always into the fteigh- 
bourhpod of £>rbidden regions. They place us on 
jiJangerfQMs ground^ They are for the most part con- 
HQClbed with some one bad passion ; and they always 
Xiourisjbi a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They 
uxifit jthe mind fcN* applying with vigour to rational 
porsu^Syi^r for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. 
From thM> ideal world in which it allows itself to 
ilweH, it return^, to the commerce of men, u^b^nt 
and relaxed, sicjkly and tainted, averse from discharge 
ing the duties, and sometLoaes diisqu^lified even for 
rdUshiog the pleasures of ordinary life. O Jerusalem^ 
wash thine hejorifoom wickedness. How long shall thy 
vam ihoi^gfUs lodge within thee.* — In order to guard 
against all such f^orruption and abuses of thought as I 
imre menfioi>e^ it may be profitaUe to attend to the 
ioBowuQg rules : 

•» Jercsn*. w. 15. 
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In the first place, study to acquire the habit of 
attention to thought No study is more important, 
for in proportion to the degree in which this habit is 
possessed, such commonly is the degree of intellectual 
improvement. It is the power of attention which in 
a great measure distinguishes the wise and the great 
from the vulgar and trifling herd of men. The latter 
are accustomed to think, or rather to dream without 
knowing the subject of their thoughts. In their un- 
connected rovings, they pursue no end ; they follow 
no track. Every thing floats loose and disjointed 
on the surface of their mind ; like leaves scattered 
and blown about on the face of the waters^ 

In order to lead your thoughts into any useful 
direction, your first care must be, to acquire the 
power of fixing them, and of restraining their irre- 
gular motions. Inure yourself to form a plan of 
proper meditation ; to pursue it steadily ; and with 
severe authority to keep the door shut against intru- 
sions of wandering fancy. Let your mind, for this 
purpose, become a frequent object to itself. Let 
your thoughts be made the subject of thought and 
review. — " To what is my attention at present 
«* directed? Could I disclose it without a blush to 
** the world? Were God instantly to call me into 
" judgment, what account could I give of it to him ? 
" Shall I be the wiser or the better for dwellii^ on 
«* such thoughts as now fill my mind? Are they 

entirely consistent with my innocence, and with 

my present and future peace ? If they are not, 
** to what purpose do I indulge such improfitabte 
«* or dangerous musings ?" — By frequent exercise 
of this inward scrutiny, we might gradually bring 
imagination imder discipline, and turn the powers 
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of thought to their proper use as means of improve- 
ment, instead of suffering them to be only the instru- 
ments of vanity and guilt 

In the second place, in order to the government of 
thought, it is necessary to guard against idleness. 
Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the 
human heart In particular, it is the parent of 
loose imaginations and inordinate desires. The ever 
active and restless power of thought, if not employed 
about what is good, will naturally and unavoidably 
engender evil. Ima^ne not that mere occupation, 
of whatever kind^t be, will exempt you from the 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhaps the 
worst species of idleness is a dissipated, though 
seemingly busy life, spent in the haunts of loose 
society, and in the chace of perpetual amusement. 
Hence a giddy mind, alternately elated and dejected 
with trifles, occupied with no recollection of the past 
but what is fruitless, and with no plans for the future 
but what are either frivolous or guilty. 

As, tbiprefore, you would govern your thoughts, 
or indeed as you would have any thoughts that are 
worthy of being governed, provide honourable em- 
ployment for the native activity of your minds. 
Keep knowledge, virtue, and usefulness, ever in 
view. Let your life proceed in a train of such 
pursuits as are worthy of a Christism, of a rational 
and social being. While these are regularly carried 
on as the main business of life, let amusement 
possess no more than its proper place in the distri- 
bution of your time. Take particular care that 
your amuseinents be of an irreproachable kind, atid 
that all your society be either improving or inno- 
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cent. So shall the stream of your thoughts be made 
to run in a pure channel. Manly occupatuHis and 
vutuous principles will expel the taint, whiicb 
idleness nev^r fails to communicate to the vacant 
mind» 

In the third place, when criminal thoughts arisen 
attend to all the proper methods of speedily sup* 
pressing them. Take example £rom the unhaj^y 
industry which sinners discover in banishing good 
ones, when a natural sense of religion forces them 
on their conscience. How anxiously do they fly 
from themsielves! How studiously do they drown 
the voice which upbraids them iii the noise of comr 
pany or diversion ! What numerous artifices do 
they employ to evade the uneasiness which returns 
of reflection would produce 1 — ^ Were we to use 
equal diligence in preventing the entrance of vicious 
suggestions, or in expelling them when entered, 
why should we not be equally successful in a mucli 
better cause? As soon as you are sensible that 
any dangerous passion begins to ferment, instantly 
call in other passions, and other ideas, to your 
aid. Hasten to turn your thoughts into a diiQ^ent 
direction. Summon up whatever you have found 
to be of power for coo^osing and harmcmzing your 
mind, fly for assistance to serious studies^ to 
prayer, and devotion; or even fly to businessi or 
innocent society, if solitude be in hazard ^ £9vourr 
ing the seduction. By such meians you m^y stop t^ 
progress of the growing evil^ Yqxjl way appl/ ^ 
antidojte, before the poison has b^ time to vfOfk ^ 
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In the foaiih place, it will be p^ticularly useful 
to impress your nuAcU with an habitual sense of the 
presence of the Alnwghty, When we reflect what a 
strong check the belief of divine omnisciaice is cal* 
culated to give to all criminal thoughts, we are tempted 
to suspect that even by Christians this article of faith 
is not received with sincere convictiop. For who but 
m^Bt confess, tJmt if he knew a parent, a ^end, or a 
lb$ighbour» to have the power of looking into his 
Ikeart, be durst not allow himself that unbounded 
scope which he now gives to his imagination and dcr 
sire ? Whence, then, comes it to pass, that men, 
without fear or concern, bring into the presence of 
the awful Majesty of Heaven, that folly and licenti- 
ousness of thought which would make them blush and 
tremble, if one of their own fellow-creatures could 
descry it ? At the same time, no principle is sup- 
ported by clearer evidence, than the omniscience of 
God. All religious sects have admitted it, all socie- 
ties of men, in their oaths and covenants, appeal to 
it. The Sovereign of the universe cannot but know 
what parses throughout his dominions. He who 
supports all nature, must needs pervade and fill it 
He who formed the heart, is certainly conscious to 
what passes within it. 

Never let this great article of faith escape from your 
view. In thinking, as well as in acting, accustom 
yourselves to look up with reverence to that piercing 
eye of divine observation, which never slumbers nor 
sleeps. Behold a pen always writing over your head, 
and making up that great record of your thoughts, 
words, and actions, from which at last you are to be 
judged. Think that you are never less alone, than 
when by yourselves j for then he is still with 
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you, whose inspection is of greater consequence than 
that of all mankind. Let these awful considerations 
not only check the dissipation of corrupt fancy, but 
infuse into your spirits, that solemn composure which 
is the parent of meditation and^ wisdom. Let them 
not only expel what is evil, but introduce in its stead 
what is pure and holy ; elevating your thoughts to 
divine and eternal objects, and acting as the counter- 
poise to those attractions of the world which would 
draw your whole attention downwards to sense and 
vanity. 
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The same Subject continued. / / 
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Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out qf it are 

the issues of Ufe^ 

"ITAVING treated, in the foregoing Discourse, 
of the government of the thoughts, I proceed 
to consider the government of the passions, as the 
next great duty included in the keeping qf the 
Heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, occa- 
sioned by the view of apprehending good or evil. 
They are original parts of the constitution of our 
nature; and therefore to extirpate tliem is a mistaken 
aim. Religion requires no more of us, than to mode- 
rate and rule them. When our blessed Lord assumed 
the nature, without the corruption of man, he was 
subject to like passions with us. On some occasions, 
he felt the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit ; he sorrowed, 
and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be subser- 
vient to very useful ends. They rouse the dormant 
powers of the soul. They are even found to exaJt 
them. They often raise a man above himself and 
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render him more penetrating, vigorous, and masterly, 
than he is in his calmer hours. Actuated by some hi^ 
passion, he conceives great designs, and surmounts 
all difficulties in the execution. He is inspired with 
more lofty sentiments, and endowed with more per- 
suasive utterance, than he possesses at any other time. 
Passions are the active forces of the soul. They are 
its highest powers brought into movement and exer- 
tion. But like all other great powers, they are either 
useful or destructive, according to their direction and 
degree ; as wind and fire are instrumental in carrying on 
many of the beaeficent (^rations of nature; but when 
they rise to undue violence, or deviate from their pro- 
per course, their path is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human nature, tfayt 
those strong emotions of the mind are become too 
powerfld for the principle which ought to regulate 
them. This is one of the unhappy consequenceaf of 
our apostacy from God, that the influence of reason 
is weakened, arid that of passion strengthened witliin 
the heart. When man revolted from his Maker, his 
passions rebelled against himself j and, from being 
origmally the ministers of reason, have become the 
tyrants of the soiil. Hence, in treating <rfthis sub- 
ject, tjvo things may be assumed as principles : first, 
that throujgh the present weakness of the under* 
stajndingf Qur passioQs are oft;en directed towards 
improper objects; and next, that even when their 
direction is just, and tJleir objects are innocentt they 
perpetually tend to r\in into excess ; they ailwsys 
huiry i^s towards tfieir ipratification with' a blind and 
dangerpus impetuosity. On thiese two points then 
jtgrps the whole government of t)ur passions : first; 
to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit j and 
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next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they 
would carry us beyond the bounds of reason. If 
there be any passion which intrudes itself unseason^ 
ably into our mind, winch darkens and troubles our 
jttc^ment^ or habitually discomposes our temper; 
which unfits us for properly discharging the duties, 
OF disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the com- 
forts of life, we may certainly conclude it to have 
gained a dangerous asceiidant. The great object 
which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to ac- 
quire a firm and stedfast mind, which the infatu- 
ation of passion shall not seduce, nor its vi<dence 
shake; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, in 
the midst of contending emotions, remain free and 
master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of 
conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without 
hesitatioil. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, 
is one of the highest attainments of the rational 
nature. Arguments to show its importance crowd 
upon us from every quarter. If there be any fertile 
source of miischief to humari life, it is, beyond 
doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which 
poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the 
order of society, and strews the path of life with so 
inauy miseries, as to render it indeed the valley of 
tears. All those great scenes of public calamity, 
which we behold with astonishment and horrour, 
have originated from the source of violent passions. 
These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. 
These have pointed the assassin's dagger, and filled 
the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic 
declamation, and for the poet's tragical song. 
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VHien from public life we descend to private coo- 
duct, though passion operate not there in such a 
wide and destructive sphere, we shall find its influ- 
ence to be no less baneful. I need not mention the 
black and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousjr, and 
revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, and 
whose agitations are immediate misery. But take 
any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it 
to have unlimited scope; trace it throughout its 
course ; and you will find that gradually, as it riaes^ 
it taints the soundness, and troubles the peaces of 
his mind over whom it reigns; that in its progress, 
it engages him in pursuits which are marked either 
with danger or with shame; that in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his cha- 
racter; and aggravates all the miseries in which it 
has involved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, 
how many have heretofore run ! What multitudes do 
we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and headlong 
steps ! 

But, on the evils which flow from unrestrained 
passions, it is needless to enlarge. Hardly are there 
any so ignorant or inconsiderate as not to admit, that 
where passion is allowed to reign, both happiness and 
virtue must be impaired. I proceed therefore to 
what is of more consequence, to suggest some direc- 
tions which may be useful in assisting us to preserve 
the government of our passions. 

In the first place, we must study to acquire just 
views of the comparative importance of those objects 
that are most ready to attract desire. The erroneous 
opinions which we form concerning happiness and 
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misery, give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous 
passions which embroil our life. We suffer ourselves 
to be dazzled by unreal appearances of pleasure. We 
follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever the crowd 
leads. We admire, without examination, what our 
predecessors have admired. We fly from every 
shadow at which we see others tremble. Thus, 
agitated by vain fears and deceitful hopes, we are 
hurried into eager contests about objects which 
are in themselves of no value. By rectifying our 
opinions, we should strike at the root of the evil. 
If our vain imaginations were chastened, the tumult 
of our passions would subside. 

It is observed, that the young and the ignorant 
are always the most violent in pursuit. The know- 
ledge which is forced upon them by longer acquaint- 
ance with the world, moderates their impetuosity. 
Study then to anticipate, by reflection, that know- 
ledge which experience often purchases at too dear 
a price. Inure yourselves to frequent consideration 
of the emptiness of those pleasures which excite so 
much strife and commotion among mankind. Think 
how much more of true enjoyment is lost by the 
violence of passion, than by the want of those things 
which give occasion to that passion. Persuade your- 
' selves, that the favour of God and the possession of 
virtue form the chief happiness of the rational nature. 
Let a contented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in your estimation. These are the con- 
clusions which the wise and thinking part of man- 
kind have always formed. To these conclusions, 
after having run the race of passion, you will pro- 
bably come at the last By forming them betimes, 
you would make a seasonable escape from that tem- 
pestuous region, through which none can pass with- 
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out suflfefing misery, contracting girilt, and under- 
going severe remorse. 

In the second place, in order to attain the com- 
mand of passion, it is requisite to acquire the power 
of self-denial. The self-denial of a Christian con- 
sists not in perpetual austerity of life, and universal 
renunciation of the innocent comforts of the world 
Religion requires no such unnecessary sacrifice^ 
nor is any such foe to present enjojmient. It con- 
sists in our being ready, on proper occasiofw, to 
abstain from pleasure, or to submit to sufleririg, fw 
the sake of duty and conscience, or from a view to 
some higher and more extensive good. If we pos- 
sess not this pow», we shall be the prey of every 
loose inclination that chances to arise. Pampered 
by continual indulgence, all our passions wiD become 
mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
be the ruling principle of our conduct 

AS) therefore, you would keep your passion^ 
within due bounds, you must betimes accustom 
them to know the reins. You must not wait till 
some critical occasion for the exercise of self^enial 
occur. In vain you will attempt to act with autho- 
rity, if your first essay be made when, temptation 
has inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, you must 
sometimes abridge your enjoyment even of what is 
innocent. In the midst (rflawfiil pleasure, you must 
maintain moderation, abstemiousness, and self-com- 
mand. The observance of this discipline is the only 
method of supporting reason in its proper ascendant 
For if you aUow yourselves always to stretch to the 
utmost point of innocence and safety, beyond that 
point you will infallibly be hurried, when passion 
shall arise in its might to shake the heart 
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In the third place, impress your minds deeply 
with this persuasion, that nothing is what it appears 
to be when you are under the power of passion. 
Be assured, that no judgment which you then form, 
can be in the least depended upon as sound or 
tnie. The fumes which arise from a heart boiling 
with violent passions, never fail to darken and 
trouble the understanding. When the gourd withered, 
under the shade of which the prophet Jonah re- 
posed, his mind, already ruffled by the disappoint- 
ment of his predictions, lost, on occasion of this 
slight incident, all command of itself; and in the 
midst of his impatience, he wished /o die rather than 
to live. Instead of being calmed by that expostulat- 
ing voice. Dost thou weU^ O Jonah ! to be angry be'- 
catcse of the gourd ? he replied with great emotion, / 
do well to be angry even unto death. But did Jonah 
think so when his passion had abated? Do these 
sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble 
and devout prayer, which, on another occasion, 
when in his calm mind, he put up to God ? * No 
two persons can differ more from each other^ than 
the same person differs from himself, when agitated 
by passion, and when master of his reason. / do 
well to be angry ^ is the language of every man when 
his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It 
borrows many a false colour, to hide its deformity. 
It possesses a sort of magic, by which it can magnify 
or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowle(^e of this imposture which passion 

* See Jonah, ii. 
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practises, place you continually on your guard. Let 
the remembrance of it be ever at hand, to check the 
extravagant judgments which you are apt to pass in 
those moments of delusion. Listen to no suggestion 
which then arises. Form no conclusions on which 
you are to act. Assure yourselves that every thing 
is beheld through a false medium. Have patience 
ibr a little, and the fllusion will vanish; the at- 
mosphere will clear up around you, and objects 
return to be viewed in their native colours and just 
dimensions; 

Ik the fourth place, oppose early the beginnings of 
passion. Avoid particularly all such objects as are 
apt to excite passions which you know to predo- 
minate within you. As soon as you find the tempest 
rising, have recourse to every proper method, either 
of allaying its violence, or of escaping to a calmer 
shore. Hasten to call up emotions of an opposite 
nature. Study to conquer one passion, by means of 
some other which is of less dangerous tendency. 
Never account any thing small or trivial which is 
in hazard of introducing disorder into your heart. 
Never make light of any desire which you feel gain- 
ing such progress as to threaten entire domini<Mi. 
Blandishing it will appear at the first As a gentle 
and innocent emotion, it may steal into the heart j 
but as it advances, it is likely to pierce you through 
toi/A matii/ sorrc/ws. What you indulged as a favourite 
amusement, will shortly become a serious business j 
and in the end may prove the burden- of your life. 
Most of our passions flatter us in tlieir rise. But, 
their beginnings are treacherous; their growth is 
imperceptible J and the evils which they carry in 
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their train lie concealed, until their dominion id 
established. What Solomon says of one of thetn, 
holds true of them all, that their beginning is as when 
one letteth out water, ^ It issues from a small chink, 
which once might have been easily stopped; but, 
being neglected, it is soon widened by the stream } 
tiU the bank is at last totally thrown down, and the 
flood is at liberty to deluge the whole plain. 

In the fifth place, the excess of every passion will be 
moderated by frequent meditation on the vanity of the 
worlds the short continuance of life, the approach of 
death, judgment, and eternity. The imaginary degree 
of importance which the neglect of such meditation 
suffers us to bestow on temporal things, is one great 
cause of our vehemence in desire, and our eagerness in 
pursuit We attach ourselves to the objects around us, 
as if we could enjoy them for ever. Higher and more 
enlarged prospects of the destination of man, would 
naturally cool his misplaced ardour. For what can 
appear so considerable in human affairs, as to dis^ 
compose or agitate the mind of him to Whose view 
eternity lies open, and all the greatness of the 
universe of God ? How contemptible will seem to 
him this hurry of sjnrits, this turmoil of passion, 
about things which are so soon to end?— Where are 
they who once disturbed the world witli the vialettte 
of their contests^ and filled it with the renown of 
their exploits ? What now remains of their designs 
and enterprises, of their passions and pursuits, of 
their triumphs and their glory? The flood of time 
has passed over them, and swept them away, as if 

• Pror. xvii. 14. 
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they had never been. : The Jashion qf the world 
changes continually around us. We succeed one 
another in the human course, like troops of pilgrims 
on their journey* Absurdly we spend our time 
in contending about the trifles of a day, while 
we ought to be preparing for a higher existence. 
Eternity i^ just at hand to close this introductory 
scene. It is fast rolling towards us, like the tide of 
a vast ocean, ready to swallow up all human con- 
cerns, and to leave no trace behind it, . except the 
consequences of our good or bad deeds, which shall 
last for ever. Let such reflections allay the heat 
of passion. Let them reduce all human things to 
their proper standard. From frivolous pursuits let 
them recal our attention to objects of real import- 
ance; to the proper business of man; to tiie 
improvement of our nature, the discharge of our 
duty, the rational and religious conduct of human 
life. . 

\ 

In the last place, to our own endeavours for 
regulating our passions, let us join earnest prayer to 
God. Here, if any where, divine assistance is re- 
quisite! For such is the present blindness and 
imperfection of human nature, that even to discover 
all the disorders of our heart, is become difficult j 
•much more to rectify them, is beyond oiu: power. 
To that superiour aid, then, which is promised to the 
pious and upright, let us look up witii humble 
minds; beseeching the Father of mercies, that while 
we study to act our own part with resolution and 
vigilance, he would forgive our returning weakness ; 
would strengthen our constancy in resisting the 
assaults of passion ; and enable us by his grace so to 
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govern our minds, that without considerable inter- 
ruptions we may proceed in a course of piety and 
virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the government of 
temper, as included in the keeping of the heart: 
Passions are quick and strong emotions, which by 
degrees subside. Temper is the disposition which 
remains after these emotions are past, and which 
forms the habitual propensity of the soul. The pas- 
sions are like the stream when it is swollen by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The temper 
resembles it when running within its bed, with its 
natural velocity and force. The influence of temper 
is more silent and imperceptible than that of passion* 
It operates with less violence ; but as its operation 
is constant, it produces effects no less considerable. 
It is evident, therefore, that it highly deserves to 
be considered in a reUgious view. 

Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in this light. 
They place a good temper upon the same footing 
with a healthy constitution of body. They consider 
it as a natural felicity which some enjoy ; but for the 
want of which, others are not morally culpable, nor 
accountable to God; and hence the opinion has. 
sometimes prevailed, that a bad temper might be 
consistent with a state of grace. If this were true, 
it would overturn that whole doctrine of which the 
Gospel is so full, -» that regeneration, or change of 
nature, is the essential characteristic of a Christian. 
It would suppose that grace might dwell amidst 
malevolence and rancour, and that heaven might be 
enjoyed by such as are strangers to charity and love, 
-rrrlt will readily be admitted, that some, by the 
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or^iiial fntme of their mind, ar^ more fiivounbiy 
incHned than others towards certain good dispo&i* 
tions and habits. But this affords no justification to 
those who neglect to oppose the corruptions to 
which they are prona Let no man imagine tliat 
the human heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible of 
culture ; or that the worst temper may not, through 
the assistance of grace, foe reformed by attention 
and discipline. Settled depravity of temper is always 
owing to our own indulgence. If, in place of 
checking, we nourish that malignity of disposition to 
which we are inclined, all the consequences will be 
placed to our account, and every excuse Crom 
natural constitution be rejected at the tribunal of 
Heaven. 

The proper r^ulation of temper affects the cha* 
racter of man in every relation which he bears ; and 
includes the whole circle of religious and moral 
duties. This, therefore, is a subject of too great 
extent to be comprehended in one discourse. But it 
may be useful to tak^ a general view of it ; and be» 
fore we conclude the doctrine of keeping the hearty 
to show what the habitual temper of a good man 
ought to be, with respect to God, to his neighboia*, 
and to himself. 

First, with rei^ect to God, what he ought to cuU 
tivate is a devout temper. This imports more than 
die care of performing the offices of religious wor- 
ship. It denotes the senaibiUty of heart towards the 
Suj^eme Being, which springs from a deep impress 
skm of his perfection cm the soul. It stands op- 
posed, not only to that disregard of God which forms 
th^ description of the impious, but to that absence oj^' 
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religious affections which sometimes* prevails among 
those who are imperfectly goocL They acknowledge, 
perhaps, the obligations of duty. They feel some 
concern to work out their salvation. But they apply 
to their duty through mere constraint; and Serve 
God without affection or complacency. More liberal 
and generous sentiments animate the man who is of 
a devout temper. God dwells upon his thoughts as 
a benefactor and a father, to whose voice he hearkens 
with joy. Amidst the occurrences of life, his mind 
liaturally opens to the admiration of his wisdom, the 
reverence of his power, the love of his transcendent 
goodness. All nature appears to his view as stamped 
with the impress of these perfections. Habitual gra- 
titude to his Maker for mercies past, and cheerful 
resignation to his will in all time to come, are the 
native effusions of his heart 

Such a temper as this deserves to be cultivated 
with the utmost attention; for it contributes, in a 
high degree, both to our improvement and our hap- 
piness. It refines, and it exalts human nature. It 
softens that hardness which our hearts are ready td 
contract from frequent intercourse with this rugged 
world. It facilitates^ the discharge of every duty 
towards God and man. At the same time it is a 
temper peaceful and serene, elevated and rejoicing. 
It forms the current of our affections to flow in a 
placid tenor. It opens pleasing prospects to the 
mind. It banishes harsh and bitter passions; and 
places us above the reach of many of the annoyanoe^ 
of worldly life. When the temper is truly devout^ 
the peace qf God^ which passeth all tmderstandhigi 
keepeth the heart and soul I proceed, 
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Secondly, To point out the proper state of our 
femper with respect to one another. It is evident^ 
in tibe general, that if we consult either public wel- 
fare or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But 
as this great principle admits of several diversified 
appearances, let us consi4er some of the chief forms 
under which it ought to show itself in the usual 
tenoiu: of ,life. Universal benevolence to mankind^ 
when it rests in the abstract, is a loose indetermi- 
nate idea, rather than a principle of real effect ; and 
too often floats as an useless speculation in the head, 
instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give of- 
fence, and desirous of cultivating harmony, and ami- 
cable intercourse in society. This supposes yielding 
and condescending manners, unwillingness to con- 
tend with others about trifles, and, in contests that 
are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. 
It is the basis of all order and happiness among man- 
kind. The positive and contentious, the rude and. 
quarrelsome, are the bane of society. They seem 
destined to blast the small share of comfort which 
nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break 
their own. The hunicane rages first in their own 
bosom, before it is let forth upon the world. In the 
tempest which they raise, they are always tost ; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a can- 
did one, or a disposition to view the conduct of 
others with fairness and impartiality. Tliis stands 
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opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, which 
ascribes every action to the worst motive, and throws 
a black shade over every character. As you would 
be happy in yourselves, or in your connexions with 
others, guard against this malignant spirit Study 
that charity "which thinketh no evil ; that temper 
which, without degenerating into credulity, will 
dispose you to be just, and which can allow you to 
observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. 
Thus you will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious 
breast ; and will walk among men as your brethren, 
not your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all 
that is required of a good man. He must cultivate 
a kind, generous, and sympathizing temper, which 
feels for distress, wherever it is beheld ; which en- 
ters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse is gentle, 
obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or 
envious temper, which wraps itself up in its own 
narrow interest, looks with an evil eye on the success 
of others, and with an unnatural satisfaction feeds 
on their disappointments or miseries ! How little 
does he know of the true happiness of life, who is a 
stranger to that intercourse of good offices and land 
aflfections, which, by a pleasing charm, ^ attach men 
to one another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of 
performing actions of high generosity, or of extensive 
utility. These may seldom occur. The ccmdition 
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of the greater part of* mankind, in a good measure^ 
precludes them. But in the ordinary round of ho* 
man afiairs a thousand occasions daily present tfaein^ 
selves of mitigating the vexations which others 
suffer,- of smoothing their minds, of aiding dieir 
interest, of promoting their dieerfulness or ease» 
iSuch occasions may relate to the smaller incideiits 
of life. But let us remember, that of small ind* 
dents the system of human life is chiefly compoaed* 
The attentions which respect these, \dien suggested 
by real benignity of temper, are often more material 
to the h^piness of those aroUnd us, than action^ 
which cany the appearance of greater dignity and 
spl^idour. No wise or good man ou^t to account 
any rules of* behaviour as below his regard, whidi 
ti»id to cement the great brotherhood of mankind ia 
comfortable union* 

Particularly amidst that &miliar intercourse whidi 
belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper 
find an ample range. It is very unfortunate^ that 
within that circle, men too oflen think themsdves at 
liberty to give unrestrained vent to the caprice of 
passion and humoun Whereas there, on the con«- 
trary, more than any where, it concerns them to 
attend to the government of their heart ; to check 
what Is violent in their tempers, and to soften what 
is harsh in thdir manners* For there the temper is 
formed* There the real character displays itself. 
The forms of the world disguise men when abroad. 
But within his own family, every man is known to 
be what he truly is. — In all out intercourse, then, 
with others, particularly in that which is closest and 
most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid* 
a gi^tle, and friendly temper. This is the temper to 
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which, by repeated injuactions, our holy reUgioa 
seeks to form us. Tfak was the tender ot* Christ, 
is the temper of Heareii. 



We are now to consider^ thirdly, The proper state 
of temper, as it respects the individual himself. 
The basis of all the good dispositions which belong 
to this head, is humility. By this I understand, not 
that meanness of spirit which leads a man to under- 
value himself, and to sink below his rank and cha- 
racter ; but what the Scripture expresses with great 
propriety, when it exhorts ev^fy man not to think qf 
himself more highly than he ought to think, but to think 
soberfy.* He who adopts all the flattering sug- 
gestions of self-love, and forms claims upon the 
world proportioned to the imaginaiy opjnion which 
he has conceived of his merit, is preparing for him* 
self a thousand mortifications. WhereaiSf by check* 
ing the risings of ill^fcmnded vanity, and retreating 
within those bounds which a moderate estimation of 
our diaracter presqribes, we escape the miseri^ 
which alwajns pursue an arrogant mind, and reconu 
maid ourselves to the favour both <^ God and mae^ 

Hence wilt naturally arise a contented t^mpet, 
which is one of the greatoit blessings that can be 
enjoyed by man, and one of the most m(»terial r^ 
quisites to the proper discharge of the duties of ^very 
station. For, a fretful and disecmtented temper ren^'^ 
ders one incapable of performing aright any part 19 
life. It is unthankful and impious towards Go^i 
and towards men, provoking and unjust. It is a 

* Bom. xij» 3. 
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grangrc^ne, which preys on the vitals, and infects the 
whole constitution .with disease and putre&ctioiu 
Subdue pride and vanily, and you will take the most 
effectual method of eradicating this distemper. You 
will no longer behold the objects around you. with 
jaundiced eyes. You will take in good part the 
blessings which Providence is pleased to bestow^ and 
the degree of favour which your fellow-qreatures are 
disposed to grant you. Viewing yourselves, with >att 
your imperfections and failings, in a just light, you 
wiQ rather be surprised at your enjoying sa many 
good things, than discontented, because there are 
many which you want. 

From a humble and contented temper will spring 
a cheerfiil one. This, if not in itself a virtue, is at 
least the garb in which virtue should be always ar- 
rayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
marked with that dejection which sometimes takes 
rise from superstition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt. At the same time, the cheeifiil- 
ness bel(mging to virtue is to be carefully distin- 
guished from that light and giddy temper which 
characterizes fdily, and is so ofien found among the 
dissipated and vicious part of mankind. Their 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflection ; and 
brings with it the usual consequences of an unthink- 
ing habit, — ^shame, remorse, and heaviness of hearty in 
the end. The cheerfidness of a well-regulated mind 
springs from a good conscience and the favour of 
Heaven, and is bounded by temperance and reason. 
It makes a man happy in himself^ and promotes the 
happiness of all around him. It is the clear and 
calm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
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virtue. It crowns all other good dispositions, and 
comprehends the general effect which they ought to 
produce on the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual 
frame of mind, in a good man: Devout towards 
God ; towards men peaceable, candid, affectionate, 
and humane ; within himself humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this happy tem- 
per, all the directions which I before suggested for 
the due regulation of the thoughts, and for the 
government of the passions, naturally conduce : in 
this they ought to issue ; and when this temper 
is thoroughly formed within us, then may the heart 
be esteemed to have been kept with all diligence. 
That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the sake 
both of present enjoyment, and of preparation for 
greater happiness, let us earnestly pray to Heaven. 
A greater blessing we cannot implore of the Al- 
mighty, than that he who made the human heart, 
and who knows it frailties, would assist us to subject 
it to that discipline which religion requires, which 
reason approves, but which his grace alone can enable 
us to maintain. 



SERMON XIX. 
On the Unchangeableness of the Divine Nature. 



James, L 17* 

Every good and every perfect gift is from dbme^ and 
Cometh dmm from the father of Ughts^ with wham 
is no variableness^ neither shadow (f turning. 

'T^HE divine nature, in some views, attracts our 
love ; in odiers, commands our reverence ; in 
all, is entitled to th^ highest attention fit>m the 
human mind. We never elevate our thoughts, in a 
proper manner, to^n^fu'ds the Supreme Being, trithout 
returning to our own sphere with sentiments more 
improved; and if at any time, his greatness op- 
presses our thoughts, his moral perfections atwajs 
aflford us relief. His almighty power, his infinite 
wisdom, and supreme goodness, are sounds familiar 
to our ears. In his immutability we are less accus- 
tomed to consider him ; and yet it is this perfection 
which, perhaps, more than any other, distinguishes 
the divine nature from the human, gives complete 
energy to all its other attributes, and entitles it to 
the highest adoration. For, hence are derived the 
regular order of nature, and the stedfastness of the 
universe. Hence flows the unchanging tenour of 
those laws which, from age to age, regulate the con- 
duct of mankind. Hence the uniformity of that 
government, and the certainty of those promises 
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which are the ground of our trust and security. 
Goodness could produce no more than feeble and 
wavering hopes, and power would command very 
imperfect reverence, if we were left to suspect that 
the plans which goodness had framed might alter, or 
that the power of carrying them into execution 
might decrease. The contemplation of God, there- 
fore, as unchangeable in his nature and in all his 
perfections, must undoubtedly be fruitful both of in- 
struction and of consolation to man. I shall first 
endeavour to illustrate, in some degree, the nature of 
the divine immutability ; and then make application 
of it to our own conduct. 

Every good and every perfect gift cometh dawn 
from the Father of Lights. The title which in the 
text is given to the Deity, carries an elegant aUusi<Mi 
to the Sun, the source of light, the most universal 
benefactor of nature, the most regular and constant 
of all the great bodies with which we are acquainted 
in the universe. Yet even with the Sun th^re are 
certain degrees of variableness. He apparently lises 
and sets ; he seems to approach nearer to us in sum* 
mer, and to retire farther off in winter ; his influence 
is varied by the seasons, and his lustre is affected by 
the clouds. Whereas with him who is the Father of 
Lights, of whose everlasting brightness the glory 
of the Sun is but a faint image, there is no shadow of 
turning, nor the most distant aj^roach to change* 
In his being or essence it is plain that alteration can 
never take place. For as his existence is derived 
from no prior cause, nor dependent on any thing 
widiout himself, tug nature can be influenced 1^ no 
power, can be affected by no accident, can be im- 
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paired by no time. From everlasting t6 everlasting, 
he continues the same. Hence it is said, that he onbf 
hath immortality ; that is, he possesses it iii a manner 
incommunicable to ail other beings. Eternity is de- 
scribed as the high and holy place m which he dweUeth; 
it is a habitation in which none but the Father of 
Lights can enter. The name which he taketh to 
himsdf is, / am. Of other things, some have been 
and others shall be ; but this is he, which is, which 
was, and which is to come. All time is his ; it is mea- 
sured out by him in limited portions to the various 
orders of created beings ; but his own existence fills 
equally every point of duration ; the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

' As in his essence, so in his attributes and perfec- 
tions, it is impossible there can be any change. To 
imperfect natures only it belongs to improve and to 
decay. Every alteration which they undergo in their 
abilities or dispositions, flows either from internal 
defect, or from the influence of a superiour cause. 
But as no higher cause can bring from without any 
accession to the divine nature, so within itself it con- 
tains no principle of decay. For the same reason 
that the self-existent Being was from the beginning 
powerful and wise, just and good, he must continue 
unalterably so for ever. Hence, with much pro- 
priety. the divine perfections are described in Scrip, 
ture by allusions to those objects to which we ascribe 
the most permanent stability. His righteousness is 
Uke the strong mountains. His mercy is in the hea- 
vens; and his faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 
These perfections of the divine nature differ widely 
from the human virtues, which are their faint sha- 
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dows. The justice of men is at one time severe, at 
another time relenting ; their goodness is sometimes 
confined to a partial fondness for a few, sometimes 
runs out into a blind indulgence towards all. But 
goodness and justice are in the Supreme Being calm 
and steady principles of action, which, enlightened 
by perfect wisdom, and never either warped by par- 
tiality, or disturbed by passion, persevere in one regu- 
lar and constant tenour. Among men, they, may 
sometimes break forth with transient splendour, like 
those wandering fires which illuminate for a little the 
darkness of the night. But in God, they shine with 
that uniform brightness, which we can liken to nothing 
so much as to the untroubled eternal lustre of the 
highest heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly material for us 
to attend to, that in the course of his operations to- 
wards mankind, in his counsels and decrees, in his 
laws, his promises, and in his threatenings, there is 
no variableness nor shadow qf turning With the Al- 
mighty. Known to him from the beginning were all 
his works. In the divine idea the whole system of 
nature existed, long before the foundations of the 
earth were laid. When he said. Let tliere be lights 
he only realised the great plan which, from everlast- 
ing, he had formed in his own mind. Foreseen by 
him was every revolution which the course of ages 
was to produce. Whatever the counsels of men can 
effect, was comprehended in his decree. No new 
emergency can arise to sujrprize him. No agitations 
of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of hope, can shake 
his mind or influence his conduct. He rests in the 
eternal possession of that supreme beatitude, which 
neither the virtues nor the crimes of men can in the 

VOJL. I. z 
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least affect From a motive of overflowing goodness, 
he reared up the universe. As the eternal lover of 
righteousness, he rules it The whole system of his 
government is fixed ; his laws 'are irrevocable ; and^ 
what he once loveth, he lovetk to the end. In Scrip- 
ture, indeed, he is sometimes said to be grieved^ and 
to repent. But such expressions, it is obvious, ar^ 
employed from accommodation to common . concep- 
tion ; in the same manner as when bodily organs are> 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The Scripture, 
as a rule of life addressed to the multitude, must 
make use of the language of men. The divine 
nature, represented in its native sublimity, would 
have transcended all human conception. When, 
upon the reformation of sinners, God is said to 
repent of the evil which he hath threatened against 
them ; this intimates no more than that he suits his 
dispensations to the alterations which take place in 
the characters of men. His disposition towanls good 
and evil continues the same, but varies in its appli- 
cation as its objects vary ; just as the laws them- 
selves, wliicji are capable of no change of affection, 
bring rewards or punishments at different times to 
the same person, according as his behaviour alters. 
Immutability is indeed so closely connected with the 
notion of supreme perfection, that wherever any 
rational conceptions of a Deity have taken place, this 
attribute has been ascribed to him. Reason taught 
the wise and reflecting in every age to believe, that 
as what is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can 
never vary, and that the great Governor of the 
universe could be no other than an unchangeable 
Being. 
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From the contemplation of this obvious, but funda- 
mental truth, let us proceed to the practical improve- 
ment of it. Let us consider what effect the serious 
consideration of it ought to produce on our mind and 
behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of discourse 
by removing an objection which the doctrine I have 
illustrated may appear to form against religious ser- 
vices, and in particular against the duty of prayer. 
To what purpose, it may be urged, is homage ad- 
dressed to a Being whose purpose is imalterably fixed; 
to whom otir righteousness extendeth not ; whom by 
no arguments we can persuade, and by no supplica- 
tions we can moUiiy? The objection would have 
weight, if our religious addresses were designed to 
work any alteration on God ; either by giving him 
information of what he did not know ; or by exciting 
affections which he did not possess ; or by inducing 
him to change measures which he had previously 
formed. But they are only crude and imperfect 
notions of religion which can suggest such ideas. 
The change which our devotions are intended to 
make, Is upon ourselves not upon the Almighty. 
Their chief efficacy is derived from the good diq>osi- 
tions which they raise and cherish in the human soiil. 
By pouring out pious sentiments and desires before 
God, by adoring his perfection^ and confessing our 
own unworthiness, by expressing our dependence 
on his aid, our gratitude for his past &vours, our 
submission to his present will, our trust in his future 
mercy, we cultivate such afiections as suit our place 
and station in the universe, and are thereby prepared 
for becoming objects of the divine grace. Accord* 
ingly, frequent assurances are given us iii Scripture, 

z2 
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that the prayers of sincere worshippers, preferred 
through the great Mediator, shall be productive of 
the hairiest effects. When they ask, they shall 
receive ; wfien they ieek, they shall Jlnd; when they 
knock, it shall be opened to them. Prayer is appointed 
to be the channel for conveying the divine grace to 
mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven saw it to be 
one of the most powerful means of improving the 
human heart* 

When religious hcxnage is considered in this Hgh^ 
as a great instrument of spiritual and moral improve- 
ment, all the objections which scepticism can form 
from the divine immutabiUty, conclude with no more 
force against prayer, than against every other mean 
of improvement which reason has suggested to man. 
If prayer be superfluous, because God i» unchange- 
able, we might upon similar grounds conclude, that 
it is needless to labour the earth, to nourish our 
bodies, or to cultivate our minds, because the fertility 
of the ground, the continuance of our life, and the 
degree of our understanding, depend upon an immut- 
able Sovereign, and were from all eternity foreseen 
by him. Such absurd conclusions reason has ever 
repudiated. To every plain and sound understanding 
it has clearly dictated, that to explore the unknown 
purposes of Heaven belongs not to us ; but that He 
who decrees the end, ceilainly requires the means ; 
and that, in the diligent employment of all the means 
which can advance either our temporal or spiritual 
felicity, the chief exertions of human wisdom, and 
human duty consist. Assuming it then for an un- 
doubted principle, that reUgion is a reasonable ser- 
vice, and that though with the Father of Lights there 
be no variableness^ the homage of his creatures is, 

13 
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nevertheless, for the wisest reasons, required by him, 
I proceed to show what sentiments the contemplation 
of divine immutability should raise in our minds, and 
what duties it should chiefly enforce, 

I. Let it excite us to admire and adore. Filled with 
profound reverence, let us look up to that Supreme 
Being who sits from everlasting on the throne of the 
universe ; moving all things, but remaining immbve-r 
able himself; directing every revolution of the 
creation, but affected by no revolutions of events or 
of time. He beholds the heavens and the earth 
wcuv old as a garment j and decay like a vesture. At 
their appointed periods he raises up, or be dissolves 
worlds. But amidst all the convulsions of changing 
and perishing nature, his glory and felicity remain 
unaltered. — The view of great and stupendous 
objects in the natural world strikes the mind with 
solemn awe. What veneration, then, ought to be 
inspired by the contemplation of an object so sub- 
lime as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the 
universe ! The composure and stillness of thought 
introduced by such a meditation, has a powerful 
tendency both to purify and to elevate the heart 
It effaces, for a time, those trivial ideas, and extin- 
guishes those low passions, which arise from the 
circle of vain and passing objects around us. It 
opens the mind to all the sentiments of devotion ; 
and accompanies devotion with that profound 
reverence, which guards it from every improper 
excess. When we consider the Supreme ' Bdog as 
employed in works of love; when we think of 
his condescension to the human race in sending 
his Son to dwell on the earth; encouraged by 
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favours, and warmed by gratitude, we are sometimes 
in danger of presuming too much on his goodness, 
and of indulging a certain fondness of afiection, 
which is unsuitable to our humble and dependent 
state. It is necessary that he should frequently 
appear to our minds in all that majesty with which 
the immutability of his nature clothes him ; in order 
that reverence may be combined with love, and that 
a mixture of sacred awe may chasten the rapturous 
effiisions of warm devotion. Servile fear, indeed, 
would crush the spirit of ingenuous and affectionate 
homage. But that reverence which springs from ele- 
vated conceptions of the divine nature, has a happy 
effect in checking the forwardness of imagination, re- 
straining our afiections within due bounds, and com- 
posing our thoughts at the same time that it exalts 
them. 

When, from the adoration of the unchangeable 
perfection of the Almighty, we return to the view 
of our own state, the first sentiment which ought 
naturally to arise, is that of self-abasement. We are 
too apt to be lifted up by any littie distinctions 
which we possess ; and to fancy ourselves great, only 
because there are others whom we consider as less. 
But what is man, with all his advantages and boasted 
powers, before the eternal Father of Lights ? Witii 
God there is no variableness ; with man there is no. 
stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire of his 
mind; and wisdom and folly alternately rule hipcu 
Hence he is changeable in his designs, fickle in his 
friendship, fluctuating in his whole character. His. 
life is a series of contradictions. He is one things 
to-day, and another to-morrow ; sometimes obliged 
by experience to alter his purpose, and oilen led to 
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change it through levity. Variable and unequal 
himself) he is surrounded with fleeting objects. He 
is placed as in the midst of a torrent, where aU 
things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its place. 
He has hardly time to contemplate this scene of vi- 
cissitude, before he too. is swept away. Thus cir- 
cumstanced in himself and in all the objects with 
wliich he is connected, let him be admonished to be 
humble and modest. Let the contemplation of the 
unchanging glory of his Creator inspire him with 
sentiments of due submission. Let it teach him to 
know his proper place ; and check that vanity which 
is so ready to betray him into guilt. 

Let the same meditation affect him with a deep 
sense of what he owes (to the goodness of the Deity. 
His goodness never appears in so striking a light, 
as when viewed in connection with his greatness. 
The description which is given of him in the text^ 
calls, in this view, for our particular attention. It 
presents to us the most amiable union of condescen- 
sion with majesty, of the moral with the natural per^ 
fections of God, which can possibly be exhibited to 
the imagination of man. From the Father qfLights^ 
with whom there is no variableness^ neither shadow qf 
turnings cometh down every good and perfect gift. 
The most independent of all Beings is represented 
as the most beneficent. He who is eternal and im^ 
mutable, exalted above all, and incapable of receiv- 
ing returns £rom any, is the liberal and jmwearied 
Giver of every thing that is good. — Let such views 
of the divine nature not only call forth gratitude and 
praise, but prompt us to imitate what we adore. Let 
them shew us that benevolence is divine; that to 
stoop from our fancied grandeur in order to assist 
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and relieve one another, is so far from being any de- 
gradation of character, that it is our truest honour, 
and our nearest resemblance to the Father of Lights. 

II. Let the consideration of the divine immuta- 
bility convince us, that the method of attaining tlie 
favour of Heaven is one and invariable. Were the » 
Almighty a capricious and inconstant Being, like 
man, we should be at a loss what tenour of conduct 
to hold. In order to conciliate his grace, we might 
think of applying sometimes to one supposed prin- 
ciple of his inclination, sometimes to another ; and, - 
bewildered amidst various attempts, would be over- 
whelmed with dismay. The guilty would essay to 
flatter him. The timid, sometimes by austere morti- 
fications, sometimes by costly gifts, sometimes by 
obsequious rites, would try to appease him. Hence, 
in f^t, have arisen all the corruptions of religious 
worship among men ; from their forming the divine 
character upon their own, and ascribing to the Sove- 
reign of the Universe the mutability of human pas- 
sions. God is represented by the psalmist David as 
saying to the wicked. Thou tJioughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself. • This continues to 
be the description of all the superstitious and enthu- 
siastic sects, which, since the days of David, have 
sprung up in the world. 

It is our peculiar happiness, under the Gospel, 
to have Gpd revealed to us in his genuine character ; 
as without variableness or shadow of turning. We 
know that at no time there is any change either in 
hisi affections, or in the plan of his administration 

^ Psalm 1. 21. 
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Gne light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct path is always pointed out to man. 
The Supreme Being is, and was, and ever will be, the 
supporter of order and virtue ; the righteous Lord 
laving righteousness. The external forms of religion 
may vary ; but under all dispensations which proceed 
from God, its substance is the same. It tends con- 
tinually to one point — ^the purification of man's heart 
and life. This was the object of the original law of 
nature. This was the scope of the Mosaic institution 
amidst all its sacrifices and rites ; and this is unques- 
tionably the end of the Gospel. So invariably constant 
is God to this purpose, that the dispensation of mercy 
in Christ Jesus, which admits of the vicarious atone- 
ment and righteousness of a Redeemer, makes no 
change in our obligation to fulfil the duties of a good 
life. The Redeemer himself hath taught us, that to 
the end of time the moral law continues in its fiill 
force ; and that tiU hectven and earth pass awayy one 
jot or tittle shall in nowise passjrom it. • This is the 
only institution known to men, whose authority is un- 
changing and constant. Human laws rise and fall 
with the empires that gave them birth. Systems of 
philosophy vary with the progress of knowledge and 
light. Manners, sentiments, and opinions, alter with 
the course of time. But throughout all ages, and 
amidst all revolutions, the rule of moral and religious 
conduct is the same. It partakes of that immutability, 
of the divine nature, on which it is founded.- Such 
as it was delivered to the first worshippers of God, it 
continues to be, at this day, to us ; and such it shall 
remain to our posterity for ever. 

« Matth. ▼. 18. 
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III. Let the contemplation of this perfection <^ 
the divine nature teach us to imitate, as far as our 
frailty will permit, that constancy and steadfastness 
which we adore. All the moral attributes of the Su« 
preme Being are standards of character towards which 
we ought to aspire. But as in all these perfections 
there are properties peculiar to the divine nature, our 
endeavours to resemble them are laid under ^eat re- 
strictions by the dissimilarity between our nature and 
the divine. With respect to . that attribute which we 
now consider, the circumstances are evident which 
preclude improper imitation. To man it is frequently 
necessary to correct his errours, and to change his 
conduct An attempt, therefore, to continue wholly 
invariable, woidd, in our situation, be no other than 
imprudent and criminal obstinacy. But withall, the 
immediate rectitude of the Deity shoidd lead us to 
aspire after fixedness of principle, and uniformity in 
conduct, as the glory of the rational nature. Im- 
pressed with the sense of that supreme, excellence 
which results £rom unchanging goodness, faithfulnesSs 
and truth, let us become ashamed of that levity which 
degrades the hiunan character. Let lis ponder our 
paths f act upon a well-regulated plan, and remain con* 
sistent with ourselves. Contemplating the glory of 
the Father of Lights, let us aim at being transformedt 
in some degree, into the same image j from glory to 
glory. Finajly, 

"\ 

Vf. Let the divine immutabiUty become the 
ground of confidence and trust to good men^ amidst; 
all the revolutions of this iincertain.worl4* .ThiB is 
one of the chief improvements to be made of the 
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subject, and therefore requires full illustration. There 
are three lights in which we may view the benefit re- 
dounding to us from that attribute of God which we 
now consider. It assures us of the constancy of Na- 
ture ; of the regular administration of Providence ; 
of the certain accomplishment of all the divine pro- 
mises. 

First, it gives us ground to depend on the con- 
stant and uniform course of Nature. On the un- 
ehangeableness of God rests the stability of the 
universe. What we call the laws of Nature, are no 
other than the decrees of the Supreme Being. It is 
because He is withotU variableness or shadow of 
turnings that those laws have continued the same 
since the beginning of the world ; that the Sun so 
constantly observes his time of rising and going 
down ; that the seasons annually return ; the tides 
periodically ebb and flow ; the earth yields its fruit 
at stated intervals ; and the human body and mental 
powers advance to maturity by a regular progress. 
In all those motions and operations which are inces- 
santly going on throughout nature, there is no stop 
nor interruption ; no change nor innovation ; no de- 
flection from their main scope. The same powerful 
and steady hand which gave the first impulse to the 
powers of nature, restrains them from ever exceeding 
their prescribed line. Hence arises the chief comfort 
of oui' present life. We find ourselves in a regular 
and orderly world. We look forward to a known 
succession - of events. We are enabled to form plans 
of action. Fr(Hn the cause, we calculate the effect ; 
and from the past, we reason with confidence con-_ 
cerning the future. 
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Accustomed from our infancy to this constancy in 
Nature, we are hardly sensible of the blessing, Fa- 
miUarity has the same effect here, as in many other 
enjoyments, to efface gratitude. But let us, for a 
moment, take an opposite view of things. Let us 
suppose, diat we had any cause to dread capricious- 
ness, or change, in the Power who rules the coui% 
of Nature; any ground to suspect that, but for one 
day, the Sun might not rise, nor tlie current of the 
waters hold their usual course, nor the laws of mo- 
tion and vegetation proceed as we have been accus- 
tomed to beliold them. What dismay woidd in- 
stantly fill all hearts ! What horror would seem to 
overspread the whole face of Nature! What part 
could we act, or whither could we run, in the midst 
of convulsions, which overturned all the measures 
we had formed for happiness, or for safety? The 
present abode of man would tlien become, as Job 
describes the region of the grave, a land qfdarkness^ 
as darkness itself^ and the shadow of 'death ; withotU 
any order ; and where the light is as * darkness. 
With what joy ought we then to recognise an unva- 
rying and stedfast Ruler, under whose dominion we 
have no such disasters to dread ; but can depend on 
the course of Nature continuing to proceed as it has 
ever gone on, until the period shall arrive of its final 
dissolution! 

But though the great laws of Nature be, constant 
like their Author, yet in the afi^irs of men, there is 
much variety and change. All that regards our 
present possessions and enjoyments was, for wise 

 Job, X, 22. 
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reasons, left, in a great measure, uncertain ; and from 
this uncertainty arises the distress of human life. 
Sensible of the changes to which we lie open, we 
look round with anxious eyes, and eagerly grasp at 
every object which appears to promise us security. 
But in vain is the whole circle of human things 
explored with this view. There is nothing on earth 
so stable as to assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so 
powerfiil as to afford us constant protection. Time, 
death, and change triumph over all the labours of 
men. What we build up, they incessantly destroy. 
The public condition of nations, and the private 
fortunes of individuals, are alike subject to reverse. 
Life never retains long the same form. Its whole 

scenery is continually shifting round us. Amidst 

those endless vicissitudes, what can give any firm 
consolation, any satisfying rest to the heart, except 
the dominion of a wise and righteous Sovereign, 
with whom there is no variableness, nor shadow of 
turning? Though all things change, and we our- 
selves be involved in the general mutability, yet as long 
as there is fixed and permanent goodness at the head 
of the universe, we are assured that the great inte- 
rests of all good men shall be safe. That river per- 
petually flows, the streams whereqfmake glad the dty 
of God. We know that the Supreme Being loved 
righteousness from the beginning of days, and that 
he will continue to love it to the last. Under his 
government none of those revolutions happen which 
have place among the kingdoms of the earth ; where 
princes die, and new sovereigns ascend the throne; 
new ministers and new counsels succeed ; the whole 
face of affairs is changed ; and former plans fall into 
oblivion. But the throne of the Lord is established 
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Jar ever ; and the thoughts qf his heart endure to aU 
generations. We serve the same God whom our 
fathers worshipped, and whom our posterity shall 
adore. His unchanging dominion comprehends all 
events and all ages ; establishes a connecting princi- 
ple which holds together the past, the present, and 
the future ; gives stabihty to things which in thenw 
selves are fluctuating, and extracts ord^ firom those 
which appear most confused. Well may tAe earth 
rejoice^ and the multitude of isles be gladj because 
there reigneth over the universe such an immutable 
Lord. 

Were you to unhinge this great article of £Buth ; 
were you either to say with the fooU ^that there is no 
God, or to suppose with the superstitious, that the 
God who rules is variable and capricious ; you would, 
indeed, lay the axe to the root qf the tree^ and cut 
down, with one blow, the hope and security of man- 
kind. For you would then leave nothing in the* 
whole compass of nature, but a round of casual and 
transitory being ; no foundation of trust, no protec- 
tion to the righteous, no stedfast principle to uphold 
and to regulate the succession of existence. Instead 
of that magnificent spectacle which the world now 
exhibits, when beheld in connection with the divine 
government, it would then only present to view a 
multitude of short-lived creatures, springing out of 
the dust, wandering on the face of the earth without 
guide or protector, struggling for a few years against 
the torrent of imcertainly and change; and tlien 
sinking into utter oblivion, and vanishing like visions 
of the night. Mysterious obscurity would involve 
the beginning of things ; disorder would mark their 
progress ; and the blackness of darkness would cover 

14 
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their final result. Whereas, when Faith enables us 
to recover an universal Sovereign, whose power never 
fails, and whose wisdom and goodness never change, 
the prospect clears up on every side. A ray from 
the great source of light seems to illuminate the 
whole creation. Good men discover a parent and a 
friend. They attain a fortress in every danger ; a 
refuge amidst all storms; a dwelling place in all 
generations. They are no longer afraid of evil tidings. 
Their heart is jixed^ trusting in the Lord. 

Though these reasonings, from the unchanjging 
tenoiu" of divine government, cannot but afibrd much 
comfort to good men, their satisfaction, however, 
becomes still more complete, when they consider the 
explicit promises which are given them in the word 
of God. The immutability of thfe divine purpose 
assures them most perfectly of those promises being 
fulfilled in due time, how adverse soever circum- 
stances may at present appear to their accomplish- 
ment. The Strength qf Israel is not a man that he 
shmld lie^ nor the son qf man that he should repent. 
Hath he said it, and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? Men have 
the command only of the present time. When that 
is sufiered to passj changes may befall, either in their ^ 
own state, or in the situation of things around them, 
which shall defeat their best intentions in our behalf^ 
iand render all their promises fruitless. Hence, even 
setting aside the danger of Jiiunan inconstancy, the 
confidence which we can repose on any earthly pro^ 
tector is extremely imperfect. Man, in hi^« highest 
glory, is but a reed floating on the stream of time, 
and forced to follow every new direction of the cur- 
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rent But God is ihe rock qf ages. All time is 
equally in his hands. Intervening accidents cannot 
embarrass him ; nor any unforeseen obstacle retard 
the performance of his most distant promise. One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years^ and a thou- 
sand years are as one day. There is no vicissitude 
in the human state in which good men cannot take 
sanctuary with him as a sure and abiding friend ; the 
safe conductor of their pilgrimage here, as well as 
the eternal rest of their souls hereafter. AH their 
patrons may desert them, and all their friends may 
die ; but the Lord still lives, who is their rock ; and 
the most high God, who is their Redeemer. He hath 
promised that he will not leave tJiem when they are old, 
nor forsake tJiem when their strength faileth ; and that 
even when their liearts shall faint, and their flesh fail, 
he will he the strength qf their .heart, and their portion 
for ever. His immutability is not only the ground 
of trust in him during their own abode on earth, but 
gives them the satisfaction of looking forward to the 
same wise and good administration as continued to 
the end of time. When departing hence, and bidding 
adieu to life, with all its changeful scenes, they can 
with comfort and peace leave their family, their 
friends, and their dearest concerns, in the hands of 
that God who reigneth for ever, and whose counte- 
nance shall always behold the upright with the same 
complacency. My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth, and I am withered like the grass. But thou, 
O Lord, shaU endure for ever ; and thy remembrance 
to all generations. The children of thy servants shall 

continue ; and their se^d shall be established before 
thee.* 

 Psahncii, 11, 12. 28. 
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Such are the benefits which good men may derive 
from meditating on God as withotit variableness or 
shadatv qf turning. It inspires them with sentiments 
of devout, humble, and grateful adoration. It points 
out to them the unvarying tenour of conduct which 
they ought to hold ; checks their fickleness and in- 
constancy ; and, amidst all distresses and fears, afibrds 
them comfort The immutability of God is the surest 
basis on which their hopes can be built. It is indeed 
the pillar on which the whole universe rests. — On 
such serious and solemn meditations let our thoughts 
oflen dwell, in order to correct that folly and levity 
which are so apt to take possession of the human 
heart. And if our minds be overawed, and even 
depressed with so Hght a view of the divine nature, 
let them be relieved by the reflection, that to this 
unchangeable God we are permitted to look up, 
through a gracious Mediator, who, though possessed 
of divine perfection, is not unconscious of human 
distress and frailty. 
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SERMON XX. 



On the Compassion of Christ. 



[Preached at the celebration of the Sacrament oi the 

Lord'H Supper.] 



Hebrews, iv. 15, 

tP^e have not an Mgh priest which tannot be touched 
with the ftelings of our infirmities ; but was in aA 
points tempted like as we are^ yet without shi. 

"VST HEN we compare the counsels of Pitmdence 
^ ^ with the plans of men, we find a like difi&rence 
obtain, as in the works of nature compared with those 
of art. The works of art may, at first view, appear 
the most finished and beautifid ; but when the eye is 
assisted to pry into their contexture, the nicest 
workmanship is discerned to be rough and blemished. 
Whereas the works of nature gain by the most ac- 
curate examination ; and those which on a superficial 
survey appear defective or rude, the more intimately 
they are inspected, discover the more exact construc- 
tion and consummate beauty. In the same mamier, 
the systems of worldly policy, though at first they 
seem plausible and profound, soon betray, in their 
progress, the narrowness of the human understand- 
ing ; while those dispensations of Providence, which 
appeared to furnish objections either against the 
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goodnes^ or tbe wisdom of Heaven, have, upon n 
more extensive view of their consequences, fre- 
quently afforded tbe most striking proofs of both. 

God mani/ksted in thejlesk, was to the jews a 
Stumbling-blocks and to the Oreeks ^Ushness. It 
contradicted every prepossession which their con- 
fined ideas of religion and philosophy led them to 
entertain. If a superiour Being was to interpose for 
the restoration of a degenerate world, they concluded 
that he would certainly appear in celestial roijesty. 
But the thoughts qfGod are not as the thoughts (^fnen* 
The divine wisdom saw it to be fit that the Saviour 
of mankind should in qH things be made like unto 
those whom he came to save. By living ay a maif 
among men, he diq)ensed instruction in 1^ tnmt 
winning manner. He added to instruction the grace 
and tlie fwce of his own example. He accom- 
modated that example to the most trying and^iiflltulC' 
situations of human life ; and, by suffering a painful 
death, he both taught men how to su£fer and die; 
and, in that nature which had offended, he offered a 
solemn expiation to God for human guilt. 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, which were 
accomplished by the incarnation of Christ, another, 
oi high importance, is suggested in the text. Human 
life is to good men, as weH as to others, a state of 
suffering and distress. To supply them wi^ proper 
conscdation and encouragement during such a states 
was ime great purpose of tiie undertadcing c£ ChHsfc 
With this view he assumed the office of their b^ 
priest, or mecBator with God; and the encourage^ 
ment which tliis office affi>rds them) will be prtijMr- 
i&Med to th^ assured belief, first of his pow^, Mt 
next of Wis compasirfon. His power h set fbrdi ik 
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the verse prece^ng the text, ftnd the projn^r argu*^ 
ment is fouaded upon it Seeing that we hasue a great 
high priest who is passed into the heavens^ Jesus the Son 
ofGod^ let vs holdfast our prqfession. But thought it 
be encour&ging to know- that oar high priest is the 
Sonof Gody and tiiatheis passed into the heigoenSf^ 
yet these facts alone are not sufficient to render him 
the full object of our confidence. For, as the apostle, 
afterwards observes, it belongs to the character of a: 
high praest to be taken Jrom among men, that he msu/ 
have compassion on the tgnorant and them that are otdT 
of the tr^, se^ng that he himself is compassed with 
it^rmity. In order then to satisfy us of. our hjgh^ 
priest's possesising also the qualifications of mercy 
and compassion, we are told that he is touched with the 
feeUng (four infirmities^ and was in all points tempted- 
like as- we are. The force of this consideration I 
purpose now to illustrate. I shall first explain the 
&cts which are stated in the text, and then show how 
from these our Saviour's compassion is to be inferred, 
and in what manner it may be acccnnmodated to the 
consolation and hope of good men amidst various 
exigencies of life. 

< The assertion in the text of Christ's being touched 
with the Jeeling of our h^mUtieSt plainly implies that 
he had full experience both of the external dis- 
tresses, and of the internal sorrows of human nature.. 
Assuming a body such as ours, he subjected himself 
to dll the natural consequences of corporeal frailty. 
He did net choose for himself an easy and opulept 
ccmdition, in order to glide through tiie wwld with 
tfie least molestation. He did not suit his mission 
to th? upper ranks of mankind chiefly, by asrimilatiiig 
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his statcT to theirs ; but, bom in meanness and bred 

• up to labour, he submitted to t^e inconveniencies 
of that poor ' and toikcHne life • which f^ls to the 

\9hare of the most nuBoerous part of the human 
race. Whatever is severe in the disregard of rela- 
tions or the ingratitude .of friends, iii the soom of 
the proud or the 'insults of the mean, in tlie viru- 
lence of reproach or the sharpness of pain, r was 
nnd^gone by Christ Though his life was short, 
4ie faitiiliarized himself in it with a wide compass of 

• human woe ; and there is almost no distressfiil Mtu- 

• ation to which we can be reduced, but what he h^s 
•experienced before us. There is not the least reason 

to imagine that the eminence of his nature raised 

him above the sensations of trouble and grief. Had 

< this been the case, he would have been a sufferer in 

s appearance onlj, not in reality ; there would have 

. been no merit in 14s patience, or in the resignation 

• which she expressed. On the contrary, it appean^ 
. from many circumstances, that the sensibility of his 
-nature was tender and exquisite. .He. affected none 
^ of that hard indifference in which some ancient philo- 
sophers vainly gloried. He felt as a man, and hesym- 
pathised with the feelings of othos. On different 

. occacoons we are informed that he was . troubled m 
.spirit J that he groaned^ and .that ^ weph The rela- 
,tion of his agony in the garden of. Gethseman^ 
. exhibits a^ striking picture of the sensations of inno- 
; cent nature oppressed with anguish. It discovers 
iaUtfae conflict between the dread of sufl^ring on 
)the;ione hand, and the sense of duty on the.other; 
..the man . stisiggiittg for a while. with human weak- 
ness, and in the end recollected in virtue, i and rising 
« svEpfsnmmiko thcrolgects of.dismay which 'were then in 
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hm view. Father I tfit be possible^ let thk cup p&is 
J^am me* Nevertheless^ not as I will^ but as thou wilt. 
Thy mil be done. Thus i^m our Savicmr touched 
with the feeling i^ our infirmities. He was a man ^ 
sorrows^ and acquainted with griefs 

It k added in the TeULt, tiiat he was m otf pwnts 
tempted like as we ate. To be tempted is» in 4be 
language at* Scripture, to uodei^ auch triids of 
virtue as are accompanied with difficulty and ooa- 
flict« Though our IxNrd was not liable to aoy 
temptations from depravity oi nature, yet be was 
peipebially exposed to mich as arise from situations 
tiie most adverse to virtue. His whde life was in 
this respect a course oS temptation \ that is, a severe 
trial of his constancy by every discouragement He 
aufift^red repeated provocations both fironr fiicads 
and fiyss. His endeavours to do good were requited 
with the most obstinate and perverse oppostton. 
Sometimes, by the solicitations of ignorant multi- 
tudes, he was tempted to accept the profifeni of 
worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insidts of nud- 
titudes, more bMnd md bmtad, he was tempted to 
desert an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the powders of 
darkness also combined their efforts iqgainst ten. 
We are informed that he was led into the mUdermss^ 
and wnidst the hcnrocs of a wild and dreary solituck, 
waa tempted ^ the devil. The great adversary ^f 
maniand seems to havei been permitted to exert 
unqsiia} prooft of his power and malice, an pittpMe 
that the trial of our Saviour^ ;oonstancy m^t be 
more complete, and his victory ovtsr him more dfas- 
tiwus and distinguished. ^ 

.' ffbm sii these ciccumstanoei^ 4he: cenclMkm is 
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ot>viou8» that xmx Lord knows, from personal expe- 
rience, all the discouragements and temptations 
which virtue can suffer. Though he participated 
not of the corruption, yet he felt the weakness .of 
human nature. He ielt the strength of passion* He 
ifi no stranger to* the disturbance and commotion 
which either the attacks of the world or the powers 
of darkness^ ane able to raise within the breast of 
man* One remarkable difference, indeed, takes 
place between pur temptations and those of Christ* 
Though he was tended Uhe as we are^ yet he was 
mthout sin. Though the conflict was the same^ the 
issue was different We are often foiled ; He always 
overcame. But his disconfbrmity to us in 4Ms 
i;espect, is £^ from weakening the strength of our 
present aigument For sin x^ontracts and hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt incurred by 
yielding to temptation tends to debase the WJudp 
and to weaken the generous ;and benevolent prifi* 
ciples of human nature. If irom our Lord's being 
tempted like as we are^ we have any ground to ^eii^cjb 
bis sympathy; from his being tempted, ^^ m^itf 
mu we are entitled to hope that his isympatby; 
unaUiQ/'ed and perfect^ Mill operate m!Ox more owh 
plete energy. 

Fit^oM this view of the facts which ^re stftt^ i^ 
the Text, J proceed to show how justly w^ Jmy ifffex 
9ur Saviour's ^ompaasiion, and in wjb9,t jmani^^ j^ 
to ^ accpmrnodal^d to ih^ i^onsohitio^ of gpp4 4Qfi|i 
amidst various exigencies of li&< 

Jt.^ b«en the universal opinjuom fff.n\yilg.nd| l^^t 
pemwMl /^perience cf suffaoigJtivmitnifses tb^Jhigai;t. 
In the school of affliction, compassion is always sup- 
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posed to be most thoroughly learned ; and hence in 
the laws of Moses, when the Israelites are command- 
ed not to oppress the stranger, this reason is given, 
fir you kriiyw the heart of a stranger^ seeing ye were 
strang&s yourselves in the land ofEgypt.^ The dis- 
tressed, accordingly, fly for consolation to those who 
have been their companions in woe. They decline 
the prosperous, and look up to them witfi a sus- 
picious eye. They consider them as ignorant of 
their feelings, and therefore regardless of thdr com* 
plaints. Amidst the manifold sorrows of life, then, 
how soothing is the thought that our great Interces- 
sor with God was a fellow-sufierer with ourselves 
while he passed through this valley of tears. 

But it was necessary for Christ, it may be said, to 
assume our nature in order to acquire the knowled^ 
of its infirmity and distress. As a divine person, 
was he not perfectly acquainted with our frame be- 
fore he descended to the earth? Did he stand in 
need of being prompted to compassion by the ex- 
perience of our sorrows? Could his experimental 
knowledge of human weakness increase the benevo- 
lence of a nature which before was perfect ? 



No : he submitted to be touched with the fieiSng of 
ofur m/irmities, and to be tempted like as we are; not 
in order to become acquainted with our nature, but 
to satisfy us that he knew it perfectly ; not in order 
to s^quire any new degree of goodness, but to give 
us the firmer confidence in the goodness which he 
possessed, and to convey the sense of it to our 
hearts with greater force and eflfect* 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident to the 
miserable. They are apt to reject hope, to indulge 

* Exod, xxiii. 0, 
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fear, and to tinge, with the dark colour of their own 
nunds, every bbjiect which is offered for their encou* 
ragement The representations given us of the 
Deity in Scripture, affinrd undoubtedly much ground 
for trust in his goodness. But the perfection of an 
Almighty Being who dwdleth in the secret place of 
eternity, "whom no num hath seen or can see^ is over- 
whelming to a timid apprehensions. The goodness 
which it promises is a new and unknown form of 
jgoodness. Whatever proceeds from a nature so fiyr 
superiour to our own, is beheld with a degree of 
awe, which is ready to overpower hope. Upon this 
account, under the Old Testament dispensation, the 
Supreme Being is often described with the attributes 
of a man, in order to give a shade and soft^iing 
to his greatness, and to accommodate his goodness 
more to our capacity. The relentings of a friend^ 
the pity of a parent, and the sighs, of a moinmer, are 
ascribed to the Almighty. But we easily perceive 
such attributes to be no more than %ures and allu- 
sions. The comfort which they afford is not definite 
nor precise. They leave the mind under an anxious 
micertainty, lest it err in its interpretation of those 
allegories of mercy. In the person of Jesus Christ, 
the object of our trust is brought nearer to our- 
selves ; and of course adapted more eflfectuaMy to 
our encouragement. Those well-known tender aflfec- 
tions which are only figuratively ascribed to the 
Divinity, are in our great Mediator thoroughly 
realised. His goodness is the goodness of human 
natmre exalted and rendered perfect. It is that8|)e- 
•eies of goodness with which we are best acquainted, 
compafloiop to the unhappy ; and conqiastixxi icuki- 
-vated by that discipline ^whieh we know fo>bevthe 
most powerful, the experience of sorrows. 



For such reammA m tbeae* bwm^e the chsUren mt 
pofiakers (fjled% and bloodi. Chria himsej^ iikemm 
i&ok part t^the same. In all things it Aehoved him to 
be made tike unto im brethren^ that he "might be a 
mervffidaswe&^as^Jaiti^. high priest When wt 
consider his assumption of our nature iu thb ]i(^ 
what a mild and amiabld aspect does it give .tn.^ 
govemment of Heaven i What attentive 
of goodness as shown ki carrying on the 
cf'our redemption uponaplan so per&ctly rsifwhtwi. 
to banish ail distrust, and to xe^ve the mostlknid 
mod dgected faearti How naturally does tiiat infivF 
coce £:dlow which the Aposde makes in the ivene 
immediately succeeding the text ; kt m therein 
emue Mdbf to the throne jqf grace, that voe vktg jobtam 
tmerqf Mad Jlnd grace io help in time qf need i Jfoie 
l^aiticularlyi in consequence of the dootnne wUok I 
littire illustrated, we are taii^it to hope, 



f ;»; i:;h'/ , 



. L TiiAx» under all our infirmities and eoronsi 
fT^gard wiJl be had to human impedeotion.; that a 
mereifiil distincticni will be made betwe^ whs4> h 
vefk sod what is wilfully criminal in our ocHaduat.; 
and that such measures of obedience ismky wiU be 
^exacted, as are ^oportioaed to our cireuiwtaiMW 
<and ^powers* What can more encourage our reU^aus 
48ernce^ tfhan to be assured that the God whom, we 
worship ftiiotvs ot^ ^^vvii^ dm/ rts^^ 
amd that the Medntoc^ throu^ whom we worship 
ium« is touched luith the Jediag if our ir^nmtimf 
-"i^e most virtuous iaoe the most iqat to iie defftcUtA 
4BKidi the sense of thcirudSraiitjr. While yaia Mid 
aiqperfidal men are easily flattered -wth iwmmioi^ 
wiewB of themseims MHl.foad jmpes lof dmne «c« 
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ceptanoQ^ the slightcit apprehension of guilt is ready 
to alarm the humble and ddicate mitid; juat as 
<Hi coarse bodies an inqiression is not easoly made 
whilethoee of finer contexture are soon hurt; and as 
fon an exquisite poKsh the least speck is visible. Bat 
though religion promotes great sMsibiiity to ail fedi- 
ings of a moral natare> yet it gives no oounteiiance 
to excessive and superstitious ftars. That humility 
'which checks presumptiont and that jedousy which 
^inspirea vigiiancot are favourable to piety } idifle 
thme suspicions which lead to despondency are 
injurious to God» 'hurtfiil to ourselves, and repliant 
:to that whole system of mercy which I ' have been 
illustrating. 

:. You complain, that whm you engage ill ihe 
flolemn exercises of devotion, your spirits are de- 
l^ressed by a k)ad of cares and sorrows } that iri y^r 
thoughtit there is no composure, and in your af- 
fections no citation ; that after your utmost esslsjm, 
you are incapable of fixing your attention steady on 
God, or of* sendii^ up your prayers to him with 
becoming warmth and fiiiness of he4it. T!}^ 4e* 
bility and wandering of mind you are apt to impute 
to some uncommon degree of guilt. You consider it 
as the symptotti of incurable hardness ef heart, and 
asa melMcholy ^roof of your beh^ abandoiied by 
God^ »- Such fears as these in a great measure "reftite 
jtbemselves^ If you were realty oMurate, yoii woidd 
beiosennbleofguilt Your eof^piaints of harib)^ 
'ef hdart^ are an eiadaiice of yam hfeart b^n^ at'tilat 
fMBieiit coiriiitii and actuaUy ^entrag/ Am'iitere 
rany cireiMnstances of inward ^d&eoMpAsu^e ahd per. 
plexity, of which he is unconscious, who at a mticai 
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period of hb life^was hrnvgandMre amazed^j who 
.^ai obligedrto conpiaiJKfthat Im 80^ was trmtUtd 

iwaamlUngi yet the ^^esk was weak J To a Bup^riMir 

nature^ wdloiichdd with ihamati linilty,' yoo mi^it^iti 

.9iu:h flitiiatiMiS look upiridi.soaied^ree^Qf tetMtf. 

'But H(% who ' remembers tiie- struggles of him own 

soidf r will not sucely ? judge, yours like a liani^ttiA 

^Uilleeling masten > r AcquamtaA. with the' iamost 

qecesscjs of . huniaa nature^i lie perceives the metti^ 

* o£; your idteatioDs ; he[:sees the combat you raaintmi; 

He koows how much ^of your present eonfiisioii and 

» disorder r is >to^ be imputed, jnot; : to yoiv mdinatioii 

and will, but to an infinn, an aged or diseased body, 

op tQ aVeak and wounded spirit; and therefore -will 

JJNBj&riiwn rejectii^ ,yoiir attempts to serve him,' on 

ai^couqt 4if the infirmities, which' you laments He 

.h^ars .the voice of those secret as^nraticmswhidi you 

ara uoM^ to express. in. words, or to form into 

prayer. Every penitential- tear which -your con- 

triition> sheds, pleads your cause inore powerfully with 

faiin,> than all the argumaits with which you could fll 

your mouth. - ,-. . . ; 






.11. F&oM our Saviour's experience of human 
misery^! we .may justly hc^e that he will so com- 
pas^onately r^^ard our distressed estate as* to pr6* 
v?e9lfU9£rom. being loaded with unnecessary troubles. 
,Qe iKi)l not wa^nly.^add affliction to the ^afflicted; 
^^ \«Q4tiiigly .<cr^ he sees to be ahtady 

brffkea. In the, jCfmrse i at thaiohigh j administxatMi 
whiqh he now exiecdse^^ he may indeed judge certain 

, xiv. 33. 
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intennixtuies of adivanity to be proper for our im- 
provement. These are trials of virtue thrqugh 
which ally without exertion, must pass. * Rugged 
was the road by whiob.our divine Mediator .himself 
went before us to gkny ; , and by becoming our com** 
panion in distress, he meant to reconcile us. to our 
loL He ennqUed adversity by sharing.it with us. 
He raised . poverty fiom contempt, by assuming it 
£mp his own condition. The severity of his 
tends to lighten ours. Whea the general of aa 
lies on the same hard ground^ drinks of the same cold: 
stream, cairies the same weight of armour with the. 
lowest' sentind^ can any of his soldiers repine at what 
they endujce ? 

- Whatever afilictions our. Lord may judge to be 
necessary for us, of this we may rest assured, . that 
he will deal them forth, not with harsh and imperious 
authority, but with the tenderness of one who knows 
from experience how deeply the human heart is 
wounded by evary stroke of adversity. He will: not 
lay more upon us than he sees we are able to, bear* 
Though he cause griefi yet mil he have c&mpassion ucr 
cording to the multitude of his tender mercies. He will 
stay his rough wind in the day of the east wind* : For 
it-is his. state, but not his nature, which is now 
phai^red. Notwithstanding his high exaltation, . h^ 
still retains the compassionate sentiments of tfa^ 
man qf sorrows. Still,, we are assured by.an.in^ 
spxed writer, he is not ashamed to call us f bret/tr^ 
And with: the. heart of a brother, he, regardff thos^ 
few and troubled days, such as his own once were, 

* Isaiah, xxvii. 8* f Heb* ii. 1 1. 
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which good men are doomed to pa^ in this tnrSi 
worid. 

From his compassimi, indeed, we are not to expect 
that fond indulgence or unseasonable relief by whidi' 
the weak pity of men fie^entl/^injures its objects; 
It is to tiie material interests, more than to the fie^ 
sent ease, of good men, that he attends. When 
under the impatience of schtow we excbmn, Haih hi 
Jb rg 9tti mft9 be4frmthM f haihhtmwif^ tKM^kii 
tender mercies f we recdlect not in whose haAdsWe 
are. His compassion is not diminished, when ita 
operations are most concealed. It continues equaDy 
to flow, though the channels by which it is conducted 
to¥^ards us lie too deep for our observation. Amidst 
our present ignorance of what is good or ill for us 
in liiis life, it is sufficient for us to kifiow that tiie 
immediate administration of universal government 
is placed in the hands of the most attentive and com* 
passionate friend of mankind. How greatly does tlris 
consideration alleviate the burden of human woe! 
How happily does it connect witli the awful di^>enk 
sations of religion the mildest ideas of tenderness and 
humanity! 



III. Tax text leads us to hc^>e, that amidst all 
the infirmities of our state, both under the tenqpt- 
ations and under the distresses of life, our WientA 
Lord will afflird us a proper measure of assistance 
and support In that he hath stsfftred being tempted, 
he i$ (Me to succour them roho either suftr or are 
tempted^; that is, he is perf^HTtly qualified for dBi* 

• Heb. ii. tS. 



charging tiiis beti^fie^rt office ; he knows exactly 
where the wound bleedflfi where the burthen presses, 
what reU^ wU) p^ove most seasom^le, imd how it* 
can be most succesafufiy applied. The manner in 
whieh it is conveyed>by him to the hearty we may be 
at a loss to exj^ain ; but ho argument can be thence 
drawn against; the credibility of the ikct* Hie^ 
operations whkh the power of God carries on in the 
natural world, are no less mysterious than those 
which we are taught to beheve that his Spirit per^^' 
forms in the mor^ world« If we can give no ae^^ 
count of what is every day before our tyea^ how a 
seed becomes a tree, or how tibe child rises into a* 
man, is it any wonder that we should be unable to 
explain how virtue is supported, and constancy^ 
strengthened by God within the heart ? If men by 
their coiuisels and suggestions can influence the minds  
of one another, must not divine suggestion and coun-- 
sel produce a much greater effect? Surely, the Father 
of Spirits must, by a thousand ways, have access to^ 
the spirits which he has made> so as to give them^ 
what determination, or impiart to them what assistance 
he thinks proper, without injuring their fhune^ or dis^' 
turbing their rational powers. 

Accordingly, whenever any notions of religimi have 
taken place among mankiikl, this belief has in Home 
measure prevailed, that^ to the virtuous voider distress^- 
aid was temmuiiEicated fhmi Bbove. This sentiment 
is so oongMioUs to Our natural impressi(His of tfae- 
^vine bei^igidty, that botii amoi^ po^ts and phiioao- 
{dliM of ttidettt tifiMt it was ii fkvourite idea, iM 
often tieeutts M the^ writing^. But what' tonoi^ 
them was no more than loose conjecture or feeble 
hope, has received full confirmation from the gospel 
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of Christ Not only is the promise of divine assist- 
ance expressly given to Christians, but their faith in 
that promise is strengthened by an argument which 
must carry, conviction to every heart If Christ had. 
full experience of the insufficieqey of human nature 
to overcome the difficulties wherewith it is now sur*. 
rounded, will he withhold fi[om his followers that 
gf^ce without which he sees they must perish in the 
evil day ? If, in the season of his temptation and 
distress an angel was sent from heaven to strengthen 
him *9 shall no celestial messenger be employed by 
him on the like kind errand to those whom he styles 
his brethren? Can we believe that he who once bore 
our griefi and carried our sorrows, will firom that 
height of glory to which he is now exalted, look down 
uppn us here, contending with the storm of adversity, : 
labouring to follow his steps through the steep ami 
difficult paths of virtue, exposed on every side to^ 
arrows aimed against us by the powers of darkness ; 
and that, seeing our distress and hearing our supplica- 
tions, he will remain an unconcerned spectator, 
without vouchsafing us either assistance, to support 
our frailty, or protection to screen us amidst sur- 
rounding dangers? Where were then the benevo- 
lence of a Divine Nature ? Where, the compassion 
of that Mediator who was trained to mercy in the 
school of sorrow ? Far from us be such ungrateful 
suspicions of the generous friend of human kind ! — 
Let us exert ourselves as we can, and we shall be 
assisted. Let us pray and we shall be heard; for 
there is one to present our prayers, whom the Father 
heareth ahoajfs. These, will he say, are my followers 

... . ' ^ ' I »  * •■ 

* Luke, xxii. 43. 
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on earth, passing through that thorny path of tempt- 
ation and sorrow which I once trod. Now I am no 
more in tlie world; but these are in the world. Hohf 
Father! thine they were^ and thou gavest them me. 
Keep them through thine own name. Sanctify them 
through thy truth. ^ Keep themfromthe evil (me; that 
they may he where I am^ and may behold the glory 
which thou hast given me. * 

Such is the comfort which arises to us from our 
Saviour's participation of the infirmities of human 
nature ; and thus it may be appUed to various situ- 
ations of anxiety and distress. 

When we review what has been said, it is neces- 
sary that, in the first place, I guard you against a 
certain misimprovement which may be made of this 
doctrine. The amiable view which it gives of our 
Lord's clemency, may flatter some men with unwar- 
rantable hopes, and lead them to imagine, that in his 
experience of human weakness an apology is to be 
found for every crime. Persons of this character 
must be taught, that his compassion differs widely 
from that imdistinguishing and capricious indulgence 
which is sometimes found among men. It is the 
compassion of an impartial mind, enlightened by 
wisdom, and guided by justice, extending to the 
frailties of the sincere, but not to the sins of the 
presumptuous, and least of all to the crimes of those 
who encourage themselves in evil from the hope that 
they shall meet with compassion. 

A course of deliberate guilt admits of no apology 
from the weakness of human nature, For, notwith- 

» 

- John, xvii. 
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Standing all the infirmities mcident to it, no man is 
under a necessity of being wicked. So far is ow 
Saviour's experience of our nature from affording an)r 
ground of hope to presumptuous oflfend^rs, tha€ it 
ou^t to fill them with terrour. For it shows them 
how thoroughly qualified he is to discriminate aecift- 
rately the characters of men, and to mark the 
boundaries between frailty and perverseness. He 
who from his own feelings well knows all the work- 
mgs of the human heart, clearly discerns how diifer- 
ent their temper is from what was once his own. He 
perceives that vice, not virtue, is their choice ; and 
that instead of resisting temptation, they resist con- 
science. He sees that infirmity affords them no 
excuse; and that the real cause of their acting a 
criminal part, is not because they cannot do better, 
but, in trutli, because they will not. Having for- 
feited every title to compassion, they are left in the 
hands of justice ; and according as they tuwe s&am^ 
they must expect to reap. 

But, in the next place, to such as are sincere and 
upright, the doctrine which I have illustrated affords 
high encouragement, and powerfully recommends 
the Christian religion. It places that religion in its 
proper point of view, as a medicinal plan, int^ided 
both for the recovery of mankind from guilt, and for 
their consolation under trouble. The law was given 
by Mofes; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
The Law was a dispensation of mere authority. The 
Gospel is a dispensation, not of authority only, but 
of relief. If it discovers new duties and imposes 
new obligations, it opens also sources of comfort 
which were before unknown to the world. 
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A Mediator between God and his creatures wad 

an object after which men in all nations, and under 

ail forms of religion, had long and anxiously sought. 

The follies of superstition have served to (Hsclose to 

us, in this instance, the sentiments of nature. The 

whole religion of paganism was a system of mediation 

and intercession. Depressed by a conscious sense of 

guilt, nature shrunk at the thought of adventuring 

on a direct approach to the Sovereign of the uni- 
vense; and laboured to find out some auspicious 

introductor to that awful presence. With bHnd and 
trembling eagerness the nations fled to subcMrdinate 
deities, to tutelar gods, and to departed spirits, as 
their patrons and advocates above. Them they 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such pompous 
rites, or such humble supplications as they thought 
might incline them to favour their cause, and to sup- 
port their interests with the Supreme Divinity. While 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, the Gos- 
pel not only revealed the true Mediator, who in this 
view may be justly called the desire qf all nations, 
but placed his character and office in a light most 
admirably fitted, as has been shown in this Discourse, 
to support the interest of virtue in ihe worlds and to 
encourage the humble, without flattering the pre. 
sumptuous. What plan of religion could be hiore 
suited to the circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator ? What more ani- 
mating to the pious worshipper, in performing those 
solemn acts of devotion to which we are called by 
the service of this day ? 

I CANNOT conclude without taking notice how 
remarkably this di^ensation of religion is calculated 
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to promote a spirit of humanity and compassion 
among men, by those very means which it employs 
for inspiring devotion towards God. We are now 
drawing nigh to the Supreme Being through a Me- 
diator, for whose compassion we pray, on account of 
the experience which he has had of our frailty. We 
trust, that having been acquainted with distress, he 
VDiU not despise nor abhor the fiction of the evicted. 
The argument by which we plead for his compassion, 
concludes still more strongly for mutual charity, and 
sympathy,' with one. another. He, who in the midst 
of the common sufferings of life, feels not for the 
distressed; he who relents not at his neighbour's 
grie£ nor scans his failings with the eye of a brother, 
must be sensible that he excludes lumself from the 
commiseration of Christ. He makes void the argu- 
ment by which he pleads for his mercy; nay he 
establishes a precedent against himself. Thus, the 
Christian reUgion approves itself as worthy of God, 
by connecting devotion in strict union with charity. 
As in its precepts the love of God and the love of 
man are joined, so in its institution the exercise of 
both is called forth; and to worship God through 
the mediation of a compassionate High Priest, neces- 
sarily supposes in the worshippers a spirit of compas- 
sion towards their own brethren. 



SERMON XXI. 
On the Love of Praiss. 
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For they hved the prai$c qf men more than the 

praise of God. 

'T^HE state of man on earth, is manifestly designed 
for the trial of his virtue. Temptations every- 
where occur ; and perpetual vigilance and attention 
are required. There is no passion or principle of 
action in his nature, which may not, if left to itselj^ 
betray him into some criminal excess. Corruption 
gains entrance, not only by those passions which are 
apparently of dangerous tendency, such as covetous* ' 
ness, and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and praise. 
Of this the text suggests a remarkable instance. 
When our Lord appeared in the land of Judea, 
the purity of his doctrine, and the evidence of his 
miracles, procured him a considerable number of 
followers, chiefly among the lower classes of men. 
But the Pharisees, who were the leading^ and 
fashionable sect, galled with the freedom of hii^ 
reproo&, decried him as an impostor. Hejice it 
came to pass, that though some of the rulers believed 
in him^ yet^ because qf the Pharisees^ they did not 
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confess him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank 
and education, ought to have been superiour to any 
popular prejudice, were so far overawed by the 
opinions of others, as to stifle their conviction, to 
diissemble their faith, and to join with the prevailing 
party, in condemning one whom in their hearts they 
revered: for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the praise of mefiy more than the praise of God. 
Since, then, the love of praise can mislead men into 
such culpable and dishonest conduct, let us, with 
some attention, examine the nature of this passion. 
Let us consider how far it is an allowable principle 
of action ; when it begins to be criminal ; and upon 
what accounts we ought to guard against its acquiring 
the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be connected 
with one another in society. Single unassisted indi- 
viduals could make small advances towards any 
valuable improvement By means of society our 
wants are supplied, and our lives rendered comfort- 
able ; our capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. In order 
to confirm our mutual connexion, it was necessary 
that some attracting power, which had the effect of 
drawing men together, and strengthening the social 
ties, should pervade the human system. Nothing 
could more happily fulfil this purpose, than our 
beiftg so formed as to desire the esteeiUi and to de- 
light in the good opinion, of each other. Had such 
a propensity been wanting, and selfish principles left 
to occupy its place, society must have proved an un- 
harmonious and discordant state. Instead of mutual 
attraction, a repulsive power would have prevailed. 

10 
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Among men who had no regard to the approbatba 
of one anot3ier» all intercourse would have been jar* 
rii^ and offensive. For the wisest ends, therefore^ 
the desire of praise was ikiade an original and power- 
ful principle iii the human breast 

To a variety of good purposes it is subservient^ 
and on many occasions co-operates with the principle 
of virtue. It awakens us from sloth, invigorates 
activity, and stimulates our efforts to exceL It haa 
given rise to most of the iiplendid, and to many of the 
useful enterprises of men. It has animated the 
patriot and fired the hero. Magnanimity, grae- 
rosity, and fortitude are what all mankind admire. 
Hence, such as were actuated by the desire of 
extensive fame, have been prompted to deeds which 
either participated of the spirit, or, at least, carried 
the appearance of distinguished virtue. Tlie desire 
of, praise is generally connected with all the finer 
sensibilities of human nature. It affords a ground 
on which exhortation, counsel and reproof^ ban 
work a proper effect. Whereas to be entirely desti* 
tute of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, on 
which no moral impression is easily made. Where 
there is no desire of praise, there will be also no 
sense of reproach : and if that be extinguished, one 
of the principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
the path opened to many opprobrious pursuits. He 
whose countenance never glowed with shame, and 
whose heart never beat at the sound of praibe, is not 
destined for any honourable distinction ; is likely to 
grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to slumber life 
away in the indolente o£ selfish pleasure. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which are con* 
nected with the love of praise a^ a principle of 
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action, the esteem of our fellow-creatures is an object 
which, on account of the advantages it brings, may 
be lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our success 
in every fair and honest undertaking. Not only our 
private interest, but our public useflilness, dep^ds 
in a great measure upon it. The sphere of our 
influence is contracted or enlarged in proportion to 
the d^ree in which we enjoy the good opinion of 
the public. Men listen with an unwilling ear to one 
whom they do' not honour; while a respected cha- 
racter adds weight to example, and authority to 
counsel. To desire the esteem of others for the sake 
of its effects, is not only allowable, but in many cases 
is our duty ; and. to be totally indifferent to praise or 
censure, is so hx from being a virtue, that it is a real 
defect in character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted to be 
a natural, and, in so many respects, an useful prin- 
ciple of action, we are to observe, that it is entitled to 
no more than our secondary regard. It has its 
boundary set ; by transgressing which, it is at once 
transformed from an innocent into a most dangerous 
passion. More sacred and venerable principles claim 
the chief direction of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire of praise, 
are produced by it when remaining in a subordinate 
station. But when, passing its natural hne, it be- 
comes the ruling spring of conduct; when the 
regard which we pay to the opinions of men, 
ei^croaches on that reverence which we owe to 
the voice of conscience and the sense of duty ; 
the love of pr^se having then gone out of its proper 
place, instead of improving, corrupts ; and instead cf 
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elevating; debases our nature. The proportiDn which 
this passion holds to other principles of action, is 
what renders it either innocent or criminal. The 
crime with which the Jewish rulers are charged 
in the text, was not that they loved the praise of 
men ; but that they loved it more than the praise qf 
God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct compe- 
tition between our duty and our fancied honour, 
between the praise of men and the praise of God, 
the passion for applause may become criminal, by 
occupying the place of a better principle. When 
vain-glory usurps the throne of virtue ; when osten- 
tation produces actions which conscience ought to 
have dictated ; such actions, however specious, have 
no claim to moral or religious praise. We know 
that good deeds, done merely to be seen of men^ lose 
their reward with God. li\ on occasion of some 
trying conjuncture, which makes us hesitate con- 
cerning our line of conduct, the first question which 
occurs to us be, not whether an action is right in 
itself, and such as a good man ought to perform, but 
whether it is such as will find acceptance with the 
world, and be favourable to our fiune, the conclusion is 
too evident, that the desire of applause has obtained an 
undue ascendant. What a wise and good man ought 
to study, is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in hazard 
of overcoming his sense of diity. The approbation 
of men he may wish to obtain, as far as is consistent 
with the approbation of God. But when both 
cannot be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with the testi- 
mony of a good conscience \ and to show, by the 
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finnness of his behaviour^ that, in the dtuse of tnidi 
and virtue, he is superiour to all c^imoB. — Let us 
now proceed to consider the arguments which should 
suj^rt such a spirit, and guard us against the 
improper influence of prtdse or censure in the coabft 
of our duty. 

In the first place, the praise of men is not an 
object of such value in itself, as to be entitled to 
become the leading principle of conduct We de^ 
grade our character, when we allow it more than 
subcmlinate r^ard. Like other worldly goods, it is 
apt to dazzle us with a false lustre ; but if we would 
ascertain its true worth, let us reflect both on whom 
it is bestowed, and from whom it procieeds. Weri 
the applause of the world always the reward of 
merit ^ were it appropriated to such alone as by real 
abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled to rise 
above the crowd, we might justly be flattered by 
possessing a rare and valuable distinction. But, how 
far is this from being the case in fact ? How often 
have the despicable and the vile, by dexterously 
catching the favour of the multitude, soared upon 
the wings of popular applause, while the virtuous 
and the deserving have been either burled in ob- 
scurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of unjust 
.reproach ? The laurels which human praise confers, 
are withered and blasted by the unwortbiness of 
those who wear them. Let the man who is vain 
of public £ivour, be humbled by the reflection that, 
in the midst of his success, he is mingled with a 
crowd of impostcM-s and deceivers, of hypocrites and 
enthusiasts, of ignorant pretenders and superficial 
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reasoners, who» by various arts» have attained as high 
a rank as himself' in temporary fame. 

We may easily be satisfied that applause will be 
often shared by the undeserving, if we aUow our^ 
selves to consider from whom it proceeds. When it 
is the approbation of the wise only, and the good* 
which is pursued, the love of praise may be then ac- 
counted to contain itself within just bounds, and to 
run in its proper channel. But the testimony of the 
discerning few^ modest and unassuming as they com- 
monly are, forms but a small part of the public voice. 
It seldom amounts to mcM-e than a whisker, which 
amidst the general clamour is drowned. When the 
love of praise has taken possession of the mind, it 
confines not itself to an object so limited. It gtows 
into an appetite for indiscriminate praise^ And who 
are they that confer this praise ? A mixed multitude 
of men, who in their whole conduct are guided by 
humour and caprice, far more than by reason i who 
admire false appearances^ and pursue false gods; 
^ho inquire superficially and judge rashly; whose 
sentiments are for the most part erroneous^ always 
changeable and often inconsistent. Nor let any <»ie 
imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and court- 
ing the praise of the fashionable and the greats he 
makes sure of true honour. There are a great 
vulgar, as well as a small. Rank oflen makes no 
difference in the jonderstandings of men, or in their 
judicious distribution of praise. Luxury^ pride, and 
vanity, have frequently as much influence in cor- 
rupting the sentiments of the great as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in nnsleading the 
opinions of the crowd. —And is it to sudi judges as 
these that you submit the supreme direction of* your 
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conduct? Do you stoop to court their favour as your 
chief distinction, when an object of so much juster 
and higher ambition is presented to you in the praise 
of God ? God is the only unerring Judge of what is 
excellent. His approbation alone is the substance 
all other praise is but the shadow of honour. ^ The 
character which you bear in his sight, is your only 
real one. How contemptible does it render you, to 
be indifierent with respiect to this, and to be solicitous 
-about a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary character; 
which has no existence except in the opinions of a 
few weak and credulous men around you ? They see 
no farther than the outside of things^ ' They can 
judge of you by actions only ; and not by the com- 
prehensive view of all your actions, but by such 
merely as you have had opportunity of bringing 
forth to public notice. But the Sovereign of the 
world beholds you in every light in which you can 
be placed. The silent virtues of a generous purpose, 
and a pious heart, attract his notice, equally with the 
most splendid deeds. From him you may reap the 
praise of good actions which you had no opportunity 
of performing. For he sees them in their principle ; 
he judges of you by your intentions ; he knows what 
you would have done. You may be in his eyes a 
hero or a martyr, without undergoing the labours of 
the one or the sufferings of the other. His inspec- 
tion, therefore, opens ^ much wider field for praise, 
than what the world can aifi)rd you ; and for praise, 
too, certainly far more iUustrious in the eye of reason. 
Every reaal artist studies to approve himself to such 
as are knowing in his art To their judgment he 
•appeals. On their approbation he rests his character, 
and not on the praise of the unskilled and rude. In 
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the highest art of all, that of life and conduct, shall 
the (pinions of ignorant men come into the most 
distant competition with his approbation, who is the 
searcher of all heartg, and the standard of all per- 
fection ? — The testimony of his praise is not indeed. 
aB yet openly bestowed. But though the voice of 
the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by con- 
science, his sacred vicegerent, it is capable of being, 
conveyed to your heart The softest whisper of divine 
approbation is sweeter to the soul of a virtuous man, 
than the loudest shouts of that tumultuary applause, 
which proceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circumscribed 
in its limits that fame is, which the vain-glorious 
man so eagerly pursues. In order to show him this» 
I shall not bid him reflect that it is qonfined to a 
small district of the earth ; and that when he looks 
a little beyond the region which he inhabits, he will 
find himself as much unknown as the most obscure 
person around him. I shall not. desire him to con- 
sider, that in the, gulph of oblivion, where aU human 
memorials are swallowed up, his name and fame must 
soon be inevitably lost. He may imagine that ample 
honours remain to gratify ambition, though his . re-, 
putation extend not over the whole globe, nor last 
till the end of time j but let him calmly reflect, that 
within the narrow boundaries of that country to 
which he belongs, and during that small portion of 
time which his life fills up, his reputation, great as 
he may fancy it to be, occupies no more than an 
inconsiderable comer. Let him think what multi- 
tudes of those among, whom he dwells, are totally 
ignorant of his name and character : how many 
imagine themselves too important to regard him; 
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hoW many are too much occupied with their owa 
wants and pursuits, to pay him the least attention ; 
and where his reputation is in any degree spread, 
how often it has been attacked, and how many rivals 
are daily rising to abate it: Having att^ided to 
these circumstances he will find sufficient mataiiiilift 
for humiliation in the midst of the highest sqiplause. 
-«-~- From all these considerations it clearly appears, 
tliat though the esteem of our fellow-creatures be 
pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a moderate degree, 
be fair and lawful, yet that it affords no such object 
to desire, as entitles it to be a ruling principle. 

In the second place, an excessive love of praise 
never fails to undermine the regard due to con- 
science, and to corrupt the heart. It turns off the 
eye of the mind from the ends which it ought chiefly 
to keep in view; and sets up a false light for 
its guide. Its influence is the more dangerous, as 
the colour which it assumes is often fair ; and its 
garb and appearance are nearly allied to that ol* 
virtue. The love of glory, I before admitted, may 
give birth to actions which are both splendid and 
useful. At a distance, they strike the eye with un« 
common brightness; but, on a nearer and stricter 
survey, their lustre is oflen tarnished. They are 
found to want that sacred and venerable dignity 
which characterises true virtue. Little passions and 
sdfish interests entered into the motives of those who 
performed them. They were jealous of a competitor. 
They sought to humble a rival. They looked round 
for spectators to admire them. AU is magnanimity, 
generosity, and courage, to public view. But the 
ignoble source whence these seeming virtues t^ 
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their rise is hidkien. Without, appears the hero; 
within is found the man of dust and clay. Consult 
such as have been intimately connected with the 
followers of renown ; and seldom or never will you 
find that they held them in the same e«teem with 
AoM who viewed them from afar. There is nothing, 
except simplicity of intention, and purity of prin- 
ciple, that can stand the test of near approach and 
strict examination. 

But, suppo^ng the virtue of vain-glorious men not 
to be always false, it certainly cannot be depended 
upon as firm or sure. Constancy and steadiness are 
to be looked for from him only whose conduct is 
regulated by a sense of what is right ; whose praise 
is not offnerif but of God ; whose motive to discharge 
his duty is always the same. Change, as much as 
you please, the situation of such a man ; let applause 
or let censure be his lot ; let the public voice, which 
this day has extolled him, to-morrow as loudly decry 
him ; on the tenour of his behaviour these changes 
produce no eflect. He moves in a higher sphere. 
As the sun in his orbit is not interrupted by the 
mists and storms of the atmosphere below ; so, re- 
gardless of the opinions of men, through honour and 
dishonour, through good report and bad report, he 
pursues the path which conscience has marked out. 
Whereas the apparent virtues of that man whose eye 
is fixed on the world are precarious and temporary. 
Supported only by circumstances, occasions, and 
particular regards, they fluctuate and fall with these. 
Excited by public admiration, they disappear when 
it is withdrawn ; like those exhalations which, raised 
by heat from the earth, glitter in the air with 
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momentary splendour, and then fail back to the 
ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only weakens 
the true principles of probity, by substituting inferiour 
motives in their stead, but frequently also impels, iffen. 
to actions which are directly criminaL It nHi|j|f|[ 
them to fdUow the current of popular opinion whither-, 
soever it may carry them ; and hence shipwreck is 
often made both qf faith and of a good conscience. 
According as circumstances lead them to court the 
acclamations of the multitude, or to pursue the ap- 
plause of the great, vices of different kinds will stain 
their character. In one situation, they will make 
hypocritical professions of religion* In another, they 
will be ashamed of their Redeemer, and of his words. 
They will be afraid to appear in their own form, or 
to utter their genuine sentiments. Their whole cha- 
racter will become fictitious; opinions will be assumed, 
speech and behaviour modelled, and even the coun- 
tenance formed, as prevailing taste exacts. From 
one .who has submitted to such prostitution for the 
sake of praise, you can no longer expect fidelity or 
attachment on any trying occasion. In private life, 
he will be a timorous and treacherous friend. In 
public conduct, he will be supple and versatile ; ready 
to desert the cause which he had espoused, and to 
veer with every shifting wind of popular favour. In 
fine, all becomes unsound and hollow in that hearty 
where, instead of regard to the divine approbation, 
there reigns the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In the third place, this passion, when it becomes 
predominant, most commonly defeats its own end, 
and deprives men of the honour which they are so 
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eager to gain. Without preserving liberty and in- 
dependence, we can never coinmand respect That 
servility of spirit which subjects us to the opinion of 
'.Cjf^ers, and renders us tributaries to the world for the 
piffi^ of applause, is what all mankind despise. They 
look up with reverence to one who, imawed by their 
censures, acts according to his own sense of things, 
and follows the free impulse of an honourable mind. 
But him who hangs totally on their judgment, they 
consider as. their vassal. They even enjoy a malig- 
nant pleasure in humbling his vanity, and withhold- 
ing that praise which he is seen to court By artifice 
and show^ he may shine for a time in the public eye ; 
but it is only as long as he can support the beUef of 
acting from principle. When the inconsistencies into 
which he falls detect his character, his reputation 
passes away like the pageant of a day. No man ever 
obtained lasting fame, who did not, on several occa- 
sions, contradict the prejudices of popular opinion. 

There is no course of behaviour which will«at all 
times please all men. That which pleases most ge- 
nerally, and which only commands durable praise, 
is religion and virtue. Sincere piety towards God, 
kind affection to men, and fidelity in the discharge 
of all the duties of life ; a conscience pure and unde- 
filed ; a heart firm to justice and to truth, superiour 
to all terrours that would shake, and insensible of 
all pleasures .that would betray it; unconquerable 
by the opposition of the world, and resigned to God 
alone : these are the qualities which render a man 
truly respectable and great Such a character may, 
in evil times, incur unjust reproach. But the clouds 
which envy or prejudice has gathered around it, wijl 
gradually disperse; and its brightness will come 
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ibrth, in the end, as the noon da^« As soon as it is 
thoroughly known, it finds a witness in every breast 
It forces approbation, even from the most degenerate. 
The human heart is so formed as to be attune 
we may use the expression, to its praise. In 
is. this firm and inflexible virtue, this del 
regard to jMrinciple beyond all opinion, which has 
crowned the characters ef such as now stand highest 
in the rolls of lasting lame. The truly illustrious are 
they who did not court the praise of the world, but 
who performed the actions which deserve it. Th^ 
were perhaps traduced in their life-time^ by those 
whom they opposed* But posterity has dcme them 
ample justice ; and they are the men whom the voice 
of ages now concurs in celebrating. The memorial 
qf virtue is immortal; because it is approved of God 
and qf men. When it is present^ men take eroiT^ife at 
it ; and when it is gone^ they desire it. It wearetk a 
crown^ and triumpheth for ever ; having gotten the 
victoicy ; strivifigjbr tmdefiled rewards. • 

In the fourth place, as an immoderate passion for 
human praise is dangerous to virtue, and unfavouraUe 
to true honour ; so it is destructive of self-enjoyfnent 
and inward peace» Regard to the praise of God 
prescribes a simple and consistent tenor of conduct, 
which in all situations is the same; which engages 
lis in no perplexities, and requires no artful refine- 
ment. Walking t^ighth/^ we walk sureb/^ because 
we tread an even and open path. But he who turns 
aside from the straight road of duty, in order to gain 
.Applause, involves himself in an intricate labyrinth. 

* Wisdom of Solomoby iv. l^ 2. 
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He will be often embarrasaed concerning the course 
which he ought to hold. His mind will be always 
on the stretch. He will be obliged to listen with 
ious attention to every whisper of the popular 
The demands of those masters whom he has 
wbmitted to serve, will prove frequently contradic- 
tory and inconsistent. He has prepared a yoke for 
ills neck, which he must resolve to bear, how much 
soever it may gall him. 

The toils of virtue are honourable. The mind is 
• supported under them by th^ consciousness of acting 
A right and becoming part. But the labours to which 
. he is doomed who is enslaved to the desire of praise, 
are aggravated by reflection both on the uncertainty 
of the recompence which he pursues, and on the de* 
basement to which he submits. Conscience will, 
from time to time, remind him of the improper sacri- 
fices which he has made, and of the forfeiture which 
he has incurred, of the praise of God for the sake of 
praise from men. Suppose him to receive all the 
J| rewards which the mistaken opinion of the world can 
bestow, its loudest applause will oflen be unable to 
drown the upbraidings of an inward voice ; and if a 
man is reduced to be ashamed of himself, what avails 
it him to be caressed by others ? 

But, in truth, the reward towards which he looks 
who proposes human praise as his ultimate object, 
will be always flying like a shadow before him. So 
capricious and uncertain, so flckle and mutable^ is 
the &vour of the multitude, that it proves the most 
unsatis&ctory of all pursuits in which men c^n be 
engaged. He who sets his heart on it, is prep^ing 
iicHT himself perpetual mortifications. If the greatest 
and best can seldom retain it long, we may easily 
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believe that from the vain and undeserving it will 
suddenly escape. There is no character but what on 
some side is vulnerable by censure. He who lifte 
himself up to the observation and notice of tlie worU^ 
is, of all men, the least likely to avoid it Focj|k;^ 
draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that wiD iMttr- 
rowly inspect him in every part. Every opportunity 
will be watched, of bringing him down to the common 
level. His errours will be more divulged, and his 
infirmities more magnified, than those of others. . In 
proportion to his eagerness for praise, will be his 
sensibihty to reproach. Nor is it reproach alone that 
will wound him. He will be as much dejected by 
silence and neglect He puts himself under the 
power of every one to humble him, by withholding 
expected praise. £ven when praise is bestowed, he 
is mortified by its being either faint or trite. He 
pines when his reputation stagnates. The d^pree of 
applause to which he has been accustomed, grows 
insipid; and to be always praised from the same 
topics, becomes at last much the same with not being ^ 
praised at all. 

AU these chagrins and disquietudes are happily 
avoided by him who keeps so troublesome a passion 
within its due bounds ; who is more desirous of being 
truly worthy, than of being thought so ; who pur- 
sues the praise of the world with manly temperance, 
and in subordination to the praise of God. He is 
neither made giddy by the intoxicating vapour of 
applause, nor humbled and cast down by the un- 
merited attacks of censure. Resting on a higher 
approbation, he enjoys himself, in peace, whether 
human praise stays with him, or flies away. With 
me it is a small thing to be judged qfyoUf or qf maa^s 
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judgment. He that judgeth me is the Lord. Mi/ 
witness is in heaven, and my record is 07i high. 

* In the fiflh and last place, the advantages which 
'^ 'tsidound from the praise of men, are not such as 
can bear to be put in competition with those which 
flow from the praise of God. The former are 
necessarily confined within the verge of our present 
existence. The latter follow us beyond the grave, 
and ex:tend through all eternity. Not only is the 
praise of men limited in its effects to this life, but 
also to particular situations of it. In the days of 
health and ease, it may brighten the sunshine of 
prosperity. It may then soothe the ear with pleasing 
accents, and gratify the imagination with fancied 
triumphs. But when tlie distressful seasons of life 
arrive, it will be found altogether hollow and unsub- 
stantial : And surely, the value of any possession is 
to be chiefly estimated by the relief which it can 
bring us, in the time of our greatest need. When 
the mind is cast down witli sorrow and grief, 
when sickness spreads its gloom around us, or death 
rises in awful prospect to our view, the opinions and 
the discourses of the world will appear trifling and 
insignificant. To one who is occupied with nearer 
and more affecting interests, the praise or the cen- 
sure of the world will seem like the noise of distant 

^voices, in which he has small concenj. But then is 
the season when the praise of God supports and 
upholds the labouring soul. Brought home to the 
heart by the testimony of a good conscience, and by 

ithe dwine- Spirit bearing witness with ovr spirits, it 
ilispires fortitude, and produces a peace which passetk 
understanding. ' 

c c 3 
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At present, we behold an irregular and disordered 
state of things. • Virtue is often deprived of its 
proper honours, and vice usurps them in its stead. 
The characters of men are mistaken ; and ignorance 
and tolly dispose of human applause. But the dajr 
hastens apace, which shall close this scene of errours, 
and vindicate the rights of justice and truth. Then 
shall be rendered to every man according to his works. 
Envy shall no longer have the power of obscuring 
merit, nor popular prejudices be able to support 
the undeserving. Hidden worth shall be brought to 
light, and secret crimes revealed. Many who passed 
through the world in the silent obscurity of humble 
but steady goodness, shall be distinguLshed as the 
favourites of Heaven ; while the proud, the ambitious, 
and the vain, are left to everlasting dishonour. The 
Great Judge hath declared, that whosoever hath Iteen 
ashamed of htm and of his words^ of that man shall he 
be asliamed when he cometh in tlie glory of his Father^ 
with all the holy angels. Every departure from duty 
shall, at the period of final retribution, terminate in 
ignominy. True honour and true virtue shall be 
seen to coincide; and when all human fame has 
passed away like smoke, the only praise which shall 
be for ever remembered is that divine testimony. 
Well done^ thou good and faithful servant : enter thou 
into the Joy of thy Lord. 

These arguments clearly show the importance of 
preserving the love of praise under proper subor- 
dination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is an 
^useful motive to action ; but when allowed to extend 
its influence too far, it corrupts the whole character, 
and produces guil^ disgrace, and misery. To be 
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entirely destitute of it, is a defect To be go- 
verned by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature, 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For 
when any one of them becomes either too weak 
or too strong, it endangers both our virtue and our 
happiness. Keep thy heart therefore with all dm" 
gence ; pray that God would enable thee to keep it 
with success ; for out qf the heart are the issues of 
life. 
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SERMON XXIL 
On the PropeF Estimate of Human Life. 



EccLESiASTEs, xii. 8. 
Vanity qf vanities^ saith the Preacher^ all is vanity. 

"VTO serious maxim has been more generally 
adopted, than that of the text. In every age 
the vanity of human life has been the theme of de- 
clamation, and the subject of complaint. It is a 
conclusion in which men of all characters and ranks, 
the high and the low, the young and the old, the 
religious and the worldly, have more frequently con- 
curred, than in any other. But how just soever the 
conclusion may be, the premises which lead to it are 
often false. For it is prompted by various motives, 
and derived from very different views of things. 
Sometimes the language of the text is assumed by a 
sceptic, who cavils at Providence, and censures the 
constitution of the world. Sometimes it is the com- 
plaint of a peevish man, who is discontented with 
his station, and ruffled by the disappointment of un- 
reasonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of the 
licentious, when groaning under miseries in which 
their vices have involved them. Invectives against 
the vanity of the world which come from any of 
these quarters deserve no regard; as they are the 
dictates of impiety, of spleen, or of foUy. The only 
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case in which the sentiment of the text claims our 
attention is, when uttered, not as en aspersion on 
Providence, or a reflection on human affairs in gene- 
ral ; not as the language of private discontent, or 
the result of guilty sufferings ; but as the sober con- 
clusion of a wise and good man, concerning the im- 
perfection of that happiness which rests solely on 
worldly pleasures. These, in their fairest form, are 
not what they seem to be. They never bestow that 
complete satisfaction which they promise ; and there- 
fore he who looks to nothing beyond them, shall have 
frequent cause to deplore their vanity. 

Nothing is of higher importance to us, as men 
and as Christians, than to form a proper estimate of 
human Ufe, without either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it 
is able to yield. It shall be my business, therefore, 
in this Discourse, to distinguish a just and religious 
sense of the vanity of the world, from the unreasonable 
complaints of it which we oflen hear. I shall en- 
deavour, I. To show in what sense it is true that all 
earthly pleasures are vanity. II. To inquire how 
this vanity of the world can be reconciled with 
the perfections of its great Author. III. To ex- 
amine whether there are not some real and solid 
enjoyments in human life, which fall not under 
this general charge of vanity. And, IV. To point 
out the proper improvement to be made of such a 
state as the life of man shall appear on the whole 
to be. 

I. I AM to show, in what sense it is true that all 
human pleasures are vanity. This is a tofic which 
might be embellished with the pomp of much de- 
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scription. But I shall studiously avoid exaggeration^ 
and only point out a threefold vanity in human li&^ 
which every impartial observer cannot but admit} 
disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjaj'- 
ment, uncertainty in possession. ' . , 

First, Disappointment in pursuit When we lode 
around us on the world, we every where behold a 
busy multitude, intent on the prosecution of various 
designs which their wants or desires have suggested. 
We behold them employing every method which in- 
genuity can devise, some the patience of industry, 
some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity 
of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity what is the fruit ? In com- 
parison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how 
small is the number of the successful ! Or rather^ 
where is the man who will declare, that in every point 
he has completed his plan, and attained his utmost 
wish ? No extent of human abilities has been able 
to discover a path, which, in any line of life, leads 
unerringly to success. The race is not always to the 
swift f nor the battle to the strongs nor riches to men of 
understanding. We may form our plans with the 
most profound sagacity, and with the most vigilant 
caution may guard against dangers on every side. 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which 
baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

Were such disappointments confined to those who 
aspire at engrossing the higher departments of life, 
the misfortune would be less. The humiliation of 
the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its towering 
height, little concern the bulk of mankind. These 
are objects on which, as on distant meteors, they gase 
from afar, without drawing personal instruction from 
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events so much above them. But, alas! when we 
descend into the regions of private life, we find dis- 
appointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But time and 
chance happen to all. Against the stream of events, 
both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to 
struggle J and both are frequently overborne alike 
by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction 
in enjoyment is a farther vanity to which the human 
state is subject. This is the severest of all mortifica- 
tions ; after having been successful in the pursuit, to 
be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is found 
to be an evil still more general than the former. 

Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued; but none are rendered completely happy 

by what they have attained. Disappointed hope is 
misery; and yet successful hope is only imperfect 
(bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. Exa- 
mine the condition of those who appear most pros- 
perous ; and you will find that they are never just 
what they desire to be. If retired, they languish for 
action ; if busy, they complain of fatigue. If in 
middle life, they are impatient for distinction ; if in 
high stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
iSomething is still wanting to that plenitude of satis- 
faction which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. 
One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On 
wisbes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the 
alcfiectation of what they have not, than the enjoy- 
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ment of what they have, which occupies and interests 
the most successful. 

This dissatisfaction, in the midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our eDJ03rment8 
themselves, and partly from circumstances whidi 
corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments are adequate 
to the high desires and powers of an immortal spirit 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid colours; 
but possession unveils the fallacy. The eagerness of 
passion bestows upon them at first a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to :pall by fami- 
liarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into dis- 
gust Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich; and 
happy for a short while he might be ; but before he 
had long contemplated and admired his state, his 
possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares would 
grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, 
the attending circumstances which never fail to cor- 
rupt them. For, such as they are, they are at no 
time possessed unmixed. To human lips it is not 
given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external 
circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some 
distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like a worm the 
root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison 
operates within. For worldly; happiness ever tends 
to destroy itself, by cor riiiptiAg the heart It fosters 
the loose and the violei^;^ passions. It engenders 
noxious habits ; and taints the mind with a false 
delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 
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But put the case in the most favourable light. 
Lay aside from human pleasures both disappcnntment 
in pursuit, and deceitiulness in enjoyment ; suppose 
them to be fully attainable, and completely satisfac- 
tory ; still there remains to be considered the vanity 
of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly things any fixed point of security 
which we could gain, the mind would then have some 
basis on which to rest. But our condition is such, 
that every thing wavers and totters around us. JSoasi 
ndt thyself of to-morrow^ for tJwu huywest not what a 
day may bring forth. It is much if) during its course, 
thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in an uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and 
the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If your enjoyments be numerous, you lie 
more open on different sides to be wounded. If you 
have possessed them long, you have greater cause to 
dread an approaching change. By slow degrees pros* 
perity rises j but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The 
edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level 
with the dust. Even supposing the accidents of life 
to leave us untouched, human bliss must still be 
transitory; for man changes of himself. No course 
of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused our 
youth loses its charm in maturer age. As years 
advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable 
feelings decline. The silent lapse of time is ever 
carrying somewhat from us, till at length the period 
comes when all must be swept away. The prospect 
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of this termination df our labours and pursuits is suffi- 
cient to mark our state with vanity. Our days are a 
hand-breadth^ and our age is as nothing. Within that 
little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and care, with contention and stnfe. 
We project great designs, entertain high hopes^ and 
then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into 
oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to have said concemii^ 
tlie vanity of the world. That too much has not been 
said, must appear to every one who considers how 
generally mankind lean to the opposite side ; and 
how often by undue attachment to the present state, 
they both feed the most sinful passions, SLud pierce 
tJiemselves through "with many sorrows. Let us pro- 
ceed to inquire, 

II. How this vanity of the world can be reconciled 
with the perfections of its divine Author. This 
inquiry involves that great difficulty which has per- 
plexed the thoughtful and serious in every age. If 
God be good, whence the evil that fills the earth ? 
In answer to this interesting question, let us observe. 

In the first place, that the present condition of 
man was not his original or primary state. We are 
informed by divine revelation, that it is the conse- 
quence of his voluntary apostacy fix)m God and a 
state of innocence. By liiis his nature was corrupted j 
his powers were enfeebled ; and vanity and vexation 
introduced into his life. All nature became involved 
in the condemnation of man. The earth was cursed 
upon his account, and the whole creation made to 
groan and travail in pain. 

How mysterious soever the account of this fall 
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may appear to us^ many circmnstances concur ^to 
authenticate tlie fact, and to show that human nature 
and the human state have undergone an unhappy 
change. The belief of this has obtained in almost all 
nations and religions. It can be traced through all 
the fables of antiquity. An obscure tradition appears 
to have pervaded the whole earth, that man is not 
now what he was at first j but that in consequence of 
some transgression against his great Lord, a^ state of 
degradation and exile succeeded to a condition that 
nvas more flourishing and happy. As our nature 
carries plain marks of perversion and disorder, so tlie 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms of having 
been convulsed in all its frame. Naturalists point 
out to us every-where the traces of some violent 
change which it has suffered. Islands torn from the 
continent, burning mountains, shattered precipices, 
uninhabitable wastes, give it all the appearance of a 
mighty ruin. The physical and moral state of nian 
in this world mutually sympathize and correspond. 
They indicate not a regular and orderly structure, 
either of matter or of mind, but the remains of some- 
what that was once more fair and magnificent Let 
•iis observe, 

In the second place, that as this was not the origi- 
nal, so it is not intended to be the final, state of man.- 
Though in consequence of the abuse of the human 
powers, sin and vanity were introduced into this 
•region of the universe, it was not the purpose of the 
Creator that they should be permitted to reign for 
-ever. He hath made ample provision for the recovery 
of the penitent and faithful part of his subjects, by the 
merciful undertaking of that great Restorer of the 
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'world, our Lord Jesus Christ By him life and im- 
mortality were both purchased and brought to light. 
The new heavens and the new earth are discovered* 
wherein dwelleth righteousness; where through the 
divine grace, hulnan nature shall regain its original 
honours, and man shall return to be what once he was 
in Paradise. Through those high discoveries of the 
Gospel, this life appears to good men only in the 
light of an intermediate and preparatory state. Its 
vanity and misery, in a manner, disappear. They 
have every reason to submit, without complaint, to 
its laws, and to wait in patience till the appointed 
time come for the restitution of all things. Let us 
take notice, 

In the third place, That a future state being made 
known, we can account, in a satisfying manner, for 
the present distress of human life, without the small- 
est iilapeachment of divine goodness. The suflerings 
we here undergo are converted into discipline and 
improvement. Through the blessing of Heaven good 
is extracted from apparent evil ; and the very miseiy 
which originated from sin, is rendered the means of 
correcting sinful passions and preparing us for felicity. 
There is much reason to believe that creatures as 
imperfect as we are, require some such preliminary 
state of experience before they can recover the per- 
fection of their nature. It is in the midst of disap- 
pointments and trials that w^e learn the insufficiency 
of temporal things to happiness, and are taught to 
seek it from God and Virtue. By these the violence 
of our. passions is tamed, and our minds are formed 
to sobriety and reflection. In the varieties of Hfe 
occasioned by the vicissitude of worldly fortune, we 
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are inured to habits both of the active and the suflfer* 
ing virtues. How much soever we complain of the 
vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its 
vanity were less, it could not answer tiie purpose of 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plea- 
sures are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How 
fatal then must the consequences have been, had it 
yielded us more complete enjoyment! If, with all 
its troubles, we are in danger of being too much at- 
tached to it, how entirely would it have seduced our 
afiections, if no troubles had been mingled with its 
pleasures ! 

These observations serve in a great measure to 
obviate the difficulties which arise from the apparent 
vanity of the human state, by showing how, upon the 
Christian system, that vanity may be reconciled with 
the infinite goodness of the Sovereign of the universe. 
The present condition of man is not that for which 
he was originally designed ; it is not to be his final 
state ; and during his passage through the world, the 
distresses which he undergoes are rendered medicinal 
and improving. Afler having taken this view of 
things, the cloud, which in the preceding part of the 
discourse appeared to sit so thick upon human life,"* 
b^ns to be dissipated. We now perceive that man 
is not abandoned by his Creator. We discern great 
and good designs going on in his behalf. We are 
allowed to entertain bettjer hopes; and are encour- 
aged to inquire, as was proposed for the 

lUd HsAD of discourse, Whether there be not, in 
the present condition of human life, some real and 
ftgJid enjojrments which come not under the general 
charge of vcmity of vanities. The doctrine of the 

VOL. I. on 
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text is to be considered as chiefly addressed ta 
worldly men. Them Solomon means to teach^ that 
ail expectations of bliss, which rest solely on earthly 
possessions and pleasures, shall end in disappoint* 
ment But siu-ely he did not intend to assert, that 
there is no material difference in the pursuits of men, 
or that no real happiness of any kind could now be 
attained by the virtuous. For, besides the unanswer* 
able objection which this would form against the 
divine administration, it would directly contradict 
what he elsewhere asserts, that while God giveth sore 
travail to the sinner ^ he giveth to the man that is good 
in his sightf wisdom, and knowledge, ofidjoyJ^ It 
may, it must indeed, be admitted, that unmixed and 
complete happiness is unknown on earth. No regu*/ 
lation of conduct can altogether prevent passions 
from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes from 
wounding our heart. But after this concession is 
made, will it follow that there is no object on earth 
which deserves our pursuit, or tliat all enjoyment be- 
comes contemptible, which is not perfect? Let us 
survey our state with an impartial eye, and be just 
to the various^ gifts^ of Heaven. How vain soever 
this life, considered in itself, may be, the comforts and 
hopes of religion are sufficient to give solidity to the 
enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good 
affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation 
with God through the great Redeemer of mankind ; 
in the firm confidence of being conducted through 
all the trials of life by infinite wisdom and goodness j 
and in the joyful prospect of arriving in the end at : 
immortal felicity ; they possess a happiness which, 

• Eccles. li. 26. : - ' 
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descending from a purer and more perfect r^oti 
than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there 
are other pleasures of our present state, which, 
though of an inferior order, must not be overlooked 
in the estimate of human life. It is necessary to 
call attention to these, in order to check that re- 
pining and unthankful spirit to which man is always 
too prone. Some degree of importance must be 
allowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent 
•gratifications of sense, and to the entertainment 
afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of nature ; 
scMne to the pursuits and amusements of social life ; 
and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and 
reflection, and to the pleasures of affectionate inter- 
course with those whom we love. These comfortd 
are oflen held in too low estimation, merely because 
they are ordinary and common; although that be 
the circumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance 
their value. They lie open, in some degree, to all ; 
extend through every rank of life, and fill up agree* 
ably many of those spaces in our present existence 
which are not occupied with higher objects, or with 
serious cares. 

We are in several respects unjust to Providence in 
the computation of our pleasures and our painsr We 
number the hours which are spent in distress or 
sorrow; but we forget those which have passed 
away, if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst of 
those gentle satisfactions and placid emoticHis which 
make life glide smoothly along. We complain of 
the frequent disappointments which we sufier in our 
pursuits. But we recollect not, that it is in pursuit; 
mbre than in attainment, that our pleasure aow coa^ 
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4t«to. In th<s present state of hummn nature, mm 
derives more enjoyment from the exertioa c^ his 
active powers in the midst of toils and ^S>ri;s» than 
he could receive from a still and uniform possesaum 
tpf the object which he strives to gain. The solace 
.of the mind, under all its labours, is hope ; and there 
ivre few situations which entirely exclude it. Forms 
:of expected bliss are often gleaming up<m us throu^ 
a clouds to revive and exhilarate the most distressed. 
Jf pains be scattered through all the conditions of 
M^ so also are pleasures. Happiness as far as h£d 
affords it, can be engrossed by no rank of men to the 
exclusion of the rest; on the contrary, it is often 
iGEnind where, at first view, it would have been least 
jexpected^ When the human condition appears most 
dl^essed, the feelings of men, through the gracious 
:appointment of Providence, adjust themselves w<m- 
derftiUy to their state, and enable them to extract 
satisfaction from sources that are totally unknown to 
others. Were the great body of men £urly to com- 
pute the hours which they pass in ease, and even with 
4pme d^ree of pleasure, they would be found far 
Ibo exceed the number of those which are spent in 
absolute pain either of body or mind. But in order 
to make a still more accurate estimation of the degree 
^f satisfaction which, in the midst of earthly vanity, 
n)an is permitted to enjoy, the three following ob- 
servations claim our attention. 

The first is, that many of the evils which occasion 
our complaints of the world are wholly imaginaiy. 
They derive their existence from fancy and humoiio 
iqid chil(U&h subjection to the opiniQit of ^tiiQi^ 
The distress which they producet X l^uiil^ id re«jlf 
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but its reaKty arises not from the nature of things, 
but from that disorder of imagination which a small 
measure of reflection might rectify. In proof of 
this, we may observe that the persons who live most 
amply, and follow the dictates of plain unadulterated 
nature, are most exempted from this class of evils. 
It is among the higher ranks of mankind that they 
chiefly abound; where fantastic refinements, sickly 
delicacy, and eager emulation, open a thousand 
sources of vexation peculiar to themselves. Life 
cannot but prove vain to them who aflfect a disreUsfa 
of every pleasure that is not both exquisite and new ;• 
who measure enjoyment not by their own feelings, 
but by the standard of fashion ; who think themselves 
miserable if others do not admire their state. It 
is not from wants or sorrows that their complaints 
arise; but, though it may appear a paradox, from 
too much freedom from sorrow and want ; from the 
languor of vacant Ufe, and the irritation occasioned 
by those stagnating humours which ease and in-> 
dulgence have bred within them. In their case, 
Iberefore, it is not the vanity of the world, but the 
vanity of their minds, which is to be accused. Fancy 
has raised up the spectres which haunt them. Fancy 
has formed the cloud which hangs over their life. 
Did they allow the light of reason to break forth, 
the spectres would vanish, and the cloud be dis- 
pelled. ^ 

The second observation on this head is that, of 
those evils which may be called real, because they 
owe not their existence to fancy, nor can be removed 
by rectifying opinion, a great proportion is faroi^ht 
upon us by our own misconduct. Diseases, poverty^ 
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disappointment and shame, are far from being, in 
every instance, the unavoidable doom of men. They 
^e much more frequently the offspring of their own 
misguided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, 
sloth produces poverty, pride creates disappoints 
ments, and dishonesty exposes to shame. The un- 
govemed passions of men betray them into a 
thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than for such as have been the authors of their 
own misery, to make loud complaints of the hard fate 
of man, and to take revenge upon the human con- 
dition by arraigning its supposed vanity. The fooU 
ishness of man first perverteth his way 9 and then his 
heart fretteth against the Lord. 

I do not, however, maintain, that it is within our 
power to be altogether free of ihqse self-procured 
evils. For perfection of any kind is beyond the 
reach of man. Where is the wisdom that never 
errs? where the just man that offendeth not? 
Nevertheless, much is here left to ourselves; and, 
imperfect as we are, the consequences of right or of 
wrong conduct make a wide difference in the happi- 
ness of men. Experience every day shows, that a 
sound, a well-governed, and virtuous mind, con- 
tributes greatly to smooth the path of hfe ; and that 
wisdom excelleth fiyUy as far as light excelleth dark^ 
ness. The way of the wicked is as darjmess ; they 
know not at what they stumble. But the righteousness 
qfthe perfect shall direct his ways ; and he that walk- 
eth uprightly^ walketh surely^ The tendency oi the 
one is towards a plain and safe region. The course 
of the other leads him amidst snares and precipices. 
The one occasionally may, the other unavoidably 
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must incur much trouble. Let us not then con« 
found, under one general charge, those evUs of the 
world which belong to the lot of humanity, and those 
which, through divine assistance, a wise and good 
man may, in a great measure, escape. 

The third observation which I make respects 
tliose evils which are both real and unavoidable; 
from which neitlier wisdom nor goodness can pro- 
cure our exemption. Under these this comfort 
remains, that if* they cannot be prevented, there are 
means, however, by which they may be much alle- 
viated. Religion is the great princiDle which acts 
under sucli circumstances, as the corrective of 
human vanity. It inspires fortitude, supports pa- 
tience, and by its prospects and promises, darts a 
cheering ray into the darkest shade of human life. 
If it cannot secure the virtuous fi'om disappoint- 
ment in their pursuits, it forms them to such a 
temper as renders their disappointments more light 
^nd easy than those of other men. If it does not 
banish dissatisfaction from their worldly pleasures, 
it confers spiritual pleasures in their stead. If it 
ensures them not the possession of what they love, it 
furnishes comfort under their loss. As far as it 
establishes a contented frame of mind, it supplies 
the want of all tliat worldly men covet to possess* 
Compar^he behaviour of the sensual and corrupted 
with th^of the upright and holy, when both are 
feeling the effects of human vanity, and the difier- 
ence of their situation will be manifest Among 
(he former, you are likely to find a querulous and 
dejected, among the latter, a composed and manly 
spirit. The lamentations of the one excite a mix^ 
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tUTQ of pity and contempt ; while the dignity which 
the other maintains in distress, commands respect 
The sufferings of the former settle into a peevish 
and fretful disposition; those of the latter soften 
the temper, and improve the heart These conse-^ 
quences extend so far as to give ground for asserting 
^t, a good man enjoys more happiness in the 
course of a seemingly unprosperous life, than a bad 
man does in the midst of affluence and luxury. 
What a conspicuous proof of this is afforded by the 
Apostle Paul, who from the very depth of affliction 
could send forth such a triumphant voice as pro- 
claims the complete victory which he had gained 
over the evils T>f life ! Troubled on every stde^ yet 
not distressed ; perplexed^ but not in despair ; per-> 
secutedf but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de* 
stroyed: For^ though ovr outward man perish^ our 
inward man is renewed^ day by dayJ^ Such, though 
perhaps in an inferiour degree, will be the influence 
of a genuine reUgious principle upon all true 
Christians. It begins to perform that office to them 
here, which hereafter it will more completely dis» 
charge, of wiping away the tears from their eyes. 

SucH^ upon the whole, is the estimate in^ch we 
are to form of human life. Much vanity will always 
belong to it ; though the degree of its vanity 



depend, in a great measure, on our own^haractef 
and conduct To the vicious, it presenra nothing 
but a continued scene of disappointment and 
satis&ction. To the good, it is a mixed stat 
things ; where many real comforts may be enjo] 

* 3 Corintk. iV 8, 9. 16^ 
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where many resources under trouble may be ob« 
tained ; but where trouble, in one form or other, is 
to be expected as the lot of man. From this view 
c^ hijman life, 

The first practical conclusion which we are to 
draw is, that it highly concerns us not to be unrea- 
sonable in our expectations of worldly felicity. Let 
us always remember where we are; from what 
causes the human state has become subject to de- 
pression i and upon what account it must remain 
under its present law. Such is the infatuation of 
self-love, that though in the general doctrine of the 
vanity of the world all men agree, yW almost every 
one flatters himself that his own case is to be an 
exception from the common rule. He tests on 
expectations which he thinks cannot fail him j and 
though the present be not altogether according to 
his wish, yet with the confidence of certain hope 
he anticipates futurity. Hence the anguish of dis- 
appointment fills the world; and evils, which are 
of themselves sufficiently severe, oppress with double 
force the unprepared and unsuspecting mind. No^ 
thing therefore is of greater consequence to our 
peace, than to have always before our eyes sudh 
views of the world as shall prevent our expecting 
more from it than it is destined to afford. We 
destroy ourjoys by devouring them before-hand with 
too eagej4npectation« We ruin the happiness of 
life when we attempt to raise it too high. A toler- 
able and comfortable state is all that we can propose 
to ourselves on earth. Peace and contentment, not 
bliss nor transport, is the full portion of mim. Per** 
feet joy is reserved for heaven. 
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But while we repress too sanguine hopes formed 
upon human life, let us, in the second place, guard 
against the other extreme, of repining and discon- 
tent. Enough has been already said to show, that, 
notwithstanding the vanity of the world, a consider- 
able degree of comfort is attainable in the present 
state. Let the recollection of this serve to reconcile 
VIS to our condition, and to check the arrogance of 
complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O son of 
man ; who, having sprung but yesterday out of the 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, 
and to arraign his Providence, because all things 
are not ordered according to thy wish ? What title 
hast thou to fmd fault with the order of the universe, 
whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit 
gave thee ground to claim ? Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world ; to 
have been admitted as a spectator of the divine 
wisdom and works; and to have had access to all 
the comforts which Nature, with a bountiful hand, 
has poured forth round thee ? Are all the hours for- 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in compla- 
cency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in thy eyes, tliat 
the hand of divine mercy has been stretched forth to 
aid thee, and, if thou reject not its proffered assist- 
ance, is ready to conduct thee into a happier state of 
existence? When thou comparest thy condition 
with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed erf thy com- 
plaints. Be silent, be gratefiil and adorer Receive 
with thankfidness the blessings which are allowed 
thee. Revere that government which at present re- 
fuses thee more. Rest in this conclusion, that 
though there be evils in the world, its Creator is 
wise and good, and has been bountiful to thee. 
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In the third place, the view which we have taken 
of human life should naturally direct us to such pur- 
suits as may have most influence for correcting its 
vanity. There are two great lines of conduct which 
offer themselves to our choice. The one leads 
towards the goods of the mind ; the other towards 
those of fortune. The former, which is adopted 
only by the few, engages us chiefly in forming 
our principles, regulating our dispositions, improving 
all our inward powers. The latter, which in every 
age has been followed by the multitude, points at no 
other end but attaining the conveniences and plea- 
sures of external life. It is obvious, that, in this last 
pursuit, the vanity of the world will encounter us at 
every step. For this is the region in which it reigns, 
and where it chiefly displays its power. At the same 
time, to lay the world totally out of view, is a vain 
attempt. The numberless ties by which we are 
connected with external things, put it out of our 
power to behold them with indifference. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the care 
of the mind, yet the more we make its welfare 
our chief object, the nearer shall we approach to 
that happy independence on the world, which places 
us beyond the reach of suffering from its vanity. 

That discipline, therefore, which corrects the 
eagerness of worldly passions, which fortifies the 
heart wit^ virtuous principles, which enlightens the 
mind willi useful knowledge, and furnishes to it 
matter of enjoyment from within itself, is of more 
consequence to real felicity, than all the provision 
which we can make of the goods of fortune. To this 
let us bend our chief attention. Let us keep the 
heart xvith all diligence, seeing out qf it are the issues 
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qf life. Let us account duf minds the most import- 
ant province which is committed to our care ; and if 
we cannot rule fortune, study at least to rule our* 
selves. Let us propose for our object, not woridly 
success, which it depends not on us to obtain ; but 
that upright and honourable discharge of our du^, 
in every conjuncture, which through the divine 
assistance, is always within our power. Let our 
happiness be sought where our proper praise is 
found; and that be accounted our only real evil, 
which is the evil of our natiu*e ; not that, which 
is either the appointment of Providence, or whicA 
arises from the evil of others. 

• But, in order to carry on with success this rational 
and manly plan of conduct, it is necessary, in the 
last place, that to raot^ we join religious discipline. 
Under the present imperfection of our minds, and 
amidst the frequent shocks which we receive fitwn 
hiunan evils, much do we stand in need of every 
assistance for supporting our constancy. Of all as- 
sistance to which we can have recourse, none is so 
powerful as what may be derived from the principles 
of the Christian faith. He who builds on any other 
foundation, will find in the day of trial that he had 
built his house on the sand. Man is formed by his 
nature to look up to a superiour being, and to lean 
upon a strength that is greater than his own. All 
the considerations which we can offer for confirming 
his mind, presuppose this resource, and derive from 
it their principal efficacy. 

Never then let us lose sight of those great objects 
which religion brings under our view, if we hope to 
stand film and erect amidst the dangers and distresses 
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of our present state. Let us cultivate all that con- 
nection with the great Father of Spirits which our 
condition admits j by piety and prayer ; by depend- 
ence on his aid, and trust in his promises; by a 
devout sense of his presence, and a continual endea- 
vour to acquire his grace and favour. Let us, with 
humble faith and reverence, commit ourselves to the 
blessed Redeemer of the world ; encouraged by the 
discoveries which he has made to us of the divine 
mercy, and by the hopes which he has afforded us of 
being raised to a nobler and happier station in the 
kingdom of God. So shall virtue, grounded upon 
piety, attain its full strength. Inspired with a reU- 
gious spirit, and guided by rational principles, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course through thii 
mixed region of pleasure and pain, of hope and 
fear; until the period arrive when that cloud which 
the present vanity of the world throws over human 
affairs, shall entirely disappear, and eternal light be 
difiiised over all the works and ways of God. 



SERMON XXIIL 



On Death. 



Psalm xxiii. 4. 

Yea, though I walk through the vaUey qf the shadonf 
of death, I mlljear no evil; for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they cornfort me. 

inpHIS Psalm exhibits the pleasing picture of ^ 
•* pious man rejoicing in the goodness of Heaven. 
He looks around him on his state, and his heart 
overflows with gratitude. When he reviews the past 
part of his life, he contemplates God as his sheplierdt, 
who hath made him lie, down in green pojstwres, and 
led him beside tlie still waters. When he considers 
the present, he beholds his divine Benefactor prepare 
ing a table for him in the presence of his enemies, and 
making Ids cup run over. When he looks forward to 
the future, he confides in the same goodness, as con- 
tinuing to follow Mm all the days of his life, and 
bringi?ig him to dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever. Amidst these images of tranquillity and hap- 
piness, one object presents itself, which is sufficient 
to overcast the minds and to damp the joy of the 
greatest part of men ; that is, the approach of death. 
But on the Psalmist it produced no such effects 
With perfect composure and serenity, he looks for- 
ward to the time when he is to pass through the vaU 
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ley of the shadow of death. The prospect, instead of 
dgecting him, appears to heighten his triumph, by 
that security which the presence of his almighty 
Guardian afforded him. / will fear no eoilj for thou 
art with me ; and pursuing the aUusion with which 
he had begun, exults in the hope that the shepherd 
who had hitherto conducted him, would support him 
with his stqffl while he passed through that dark and 
perilous region, and with his rod, or pastoral crook, 
would guard him from every danger. 

Such is the happy distinction which good mew 
enjoy, in a situation th^ most formidable to hiunan 
nature. That threatening spectre which appals 
others, carries no terrour to them. While wordly 
men are justly said through fear of death to be aU 
their U/e-time subject to bondage^ to the righteous 
only it belongs to look on death and smile. Since 
then it is in the power of religion to confer upon u* 
so high a privilege, let us adventure to contemplate 
steadily this last foe whom we must all encounter. 
Let us consider what death is in itself, and by what 
means good men are enabled to meet it with fcMrti- 
tude. Though the subject may be reckoned gloomy, 
it must be admitted to be interesting. The close of 
life is a solemn and important event, to which 
every wise man will have regard in the general 
tenour of his conduct. No one can act his part with 
propriety, who considers not how it is to tenninate ;• 
and to exclude from our thoughts what we cannot 
prevent from actuaUy taking place, is the refiige 
of none but the timorous and weak. We are more 
encoiuraged to enter on this meditation, by reflecting 
on the Buperiour advantages which, as Christians, 
we enjoy for overcoming the fear of deaths beyond 
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that holy txmn whose sentiment is now before us. 
Those great objects, which he beheld through the' 
medium of types and figures, are clearly revealed to 
us. That dispensation of grace, which in his days 
b^;an to open, is now completed. That life and 
immortality, which then only dawned on the world, 
have now shone forth with full light and splendour. 

Death may be considered in three views : as the 
separation of the soul from the body ; as the con- 
clusion of the present life ; as the entrance into a 
new state of existence. In the first view, it is 
iiegarded as painful and agonizing. In the second, 
it is melancholy and dejecting. In the third, it is 
awfiil and alarming. One of the first enquiries 
which occiurs concerning it is, for what purposes 
it was clothed with all these terrours ? Why, under 
the government of a gracious Being, the termination 
of life was loaded with so much sorrow and distress ? 
We know that, in consequence of the fall, death 
was inflicted as a punishment upon the human race.' 
But no unnecessary severities are ever exercised bp 
God, and the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
plan will be much illustrated, by observing that 
all th^ formidable circumstances which attend death 
are, in the present situation of mankind, absolutely 
requisite to the proper government of the world. 
The terrours of death are, in fact, the great guardians 
of life. They excite in every individual that desire 
of self-preservation, which is Nature's first law. 
They reconcile him to bear the distresses of life 
with patience. They prompt him to undergo its 
ua^fiil and necessary labours with' alacrity ; and they 
rti^R him from inany of those 9^1 coiu'ses by 
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which his safety would be endangered. While they 
are in so many respects beneficial to the individual, 
they are, at the same time, the safeguard of society. 
If death were not dreaded and abhorred as it is 
by men, no public order could be preserved in 
the world. The sword of authority were lifted up 
in vain. The sanctions of law would lose their 
effect. The scafibld and the executioner would be 
derided ; and the violent left to trample unrestrained 
on the rights of the peaceful. If, notwithstanding 
the restraints which self-preservation imposes, society 
is so often disturbed by the crimes of the wicked, 
what a scene of conftision would it become, if 
capital punishments, which are the last resource 
of government, were of no influence to deter of- 
fenders ! 

For such important ends the conclusion of life has, 
by the appointment of Providence, been made an 
awful object. The valley of death has been planted 
with terrours to the apprehension of men. Here, 
^ in many other instances, what seemed at first 
to arraign the goodness of the Deity, is, upon en- 
quiry, found to confirm it. But though, for the 
most salutary purposes, it was requisite that the fear 
of death should be a powerful principle in human 
nature, yet, like our other propensities, it is apt 
when left to itself, to run into excess. Over many it 
usurps such an ascendant as to debase their cha- 
racter, and to defeat the chief ends of living. To 
preserve it within such, bounds that it shall not 
interrupt us in performing the proper offices and 
duties of life, is the distinction of the brave man 
above the coward; and to surmount it in such a 
degree, that it shall not, even in near prospect, 
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deject our spirit, or trouble our peace, is the great 
preference which virtue enjoys above guilt It has 
been the study of the wise and reflecting in everj^ 
age, to attain this steadiness of mind. Philosophy 
pursued it as its chief object ; and professed that the 
great end of its discipline was, to enable its votaries 
to conquer the fear of death. Let us then, before 
we have recourse to the more powerful aid of Reli- 
gion, hearken for a little to what Reason has sug- 
gested on this subject. Her assistance may, perhaps, 
be not entirely despicable ; and though the armour 
which she offers be not completely of proof, it may 
serve, however, to turn aside, or to blunt, some 
of the shafls which are aimed against us by the 
last foe. 

After this manner she may be supposed to address 
mankind, in order to reconcile them to their fate. 

Children of men ! it is well known to you, that 

you are a mortal race. Death is the law of your 
qature, the tribute of your being, the debt which ali 
are bound to pay. On these terms you received life, 
that you should be ready to give it up when Provi- 
dence calls you to make room for others, who, in 
like manner, when their time is come, shall follow 
you. He who is unwilling to submit to death when 
heaven decrees it, deserves not to have lived. You 
might as reasonably complain that you did not live 
before the time appointed for your coming into the 
world, as lament that you are not to live longer, 
when the period of your quitting it is arrived. What 
divine Providence hath made necessary, human pru- 
dence ought to comply with cheerfidly. Submit at 
any rate you must; and is it not much better to 
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follow of your own accord, than to be dragged 
reluctantly, and by force ? What privilege have you 
to plead, or what reason to urge, why you should 
possess an exemption from the common doom ? All 
things around you are mortal and perishing. Cities, 
states, and empires have their period set. The 
proudest monuments of human art moulder into 
dusL Even the works of nature wax old and decay. 
In the midst of* this universal tendency to change^ 
could you expect that to your frame done a perma- 
nent duration should be given ? All who have gc^e 
before you have submitted to the stroke of death; 
All who are to come afler you, shall undergo the 
same fate. The great and the good, the prince and 
the peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel 
alike the road which leads to the grave. At the 
moment when you expire, thousands throughout the 
world shall, tc^ether with you, be 3delding up their 
breath. Can that be held a great calamity, which is 
common to you with every thing that lives on earth ; 
which is an event as much according to the course of 
nature as it is that leaves should fall in autumn, or 
that fruit should drop from the tree when it is fiilly 
ripe? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, and is 
probably less severe than what you have at other 
times experienced. The pomp of death is more 
terriiying than death itselfl It is to the weakness of 
imagination that it owes its chief power of dejecting 
your spirits ; for when the force of the mind is 
roused, there is almost no passion in our nature but 
what has shcfwed itself able to overcome the fear 
of death. Honour has defied death; love has de- 
spised it; shame has rushed upon it; revenge has 
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disregarded* it; grief a thousand times has wished 
for its approach. Is it not strange that reason and 
virtue cannot give you strength to surmount that 
fear, whidi^ even in feeble minds, so many passicms 
have conquered? What inconsistency is there in 
complaining so much of the evils of life, and being at 
the same time so afraid of what is to terminate them 
all !. Who can tell whether liis future life might not 
teem with disasters and miseries as yet unknowp, 
were it to be prolonged according to his wish? 
At any rate, is it desirable to draw life out to the last 
dregs, and to wait till old age pour upon you its 
whole store of diseases and sorrows ? You lament 
that you are to die ; but did you view your situation 
properly, you would have much greater cause to 
lament if you were chained to this life for .two 
or three hundred years, without possibiUty of re- 
lease. Expect therefore calmly that which is natural 
in itself, and which must be fit, because it is the 
appointment of Heaven. Perform your duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during the time allotted 
you; and rejoice that a period is fixed for your 
dismission from the present warfare. Remember 
that the slavish dread of death destroys all the 
comfort of that life which you seek to preserve. 
Better to undergo the stroke of death at once, 
than to Uve in perpetual misery from the fear of 
dying. 

Such discourses as these are specious at least, and 
plausible. The arguments are not without strength, 
and ought to produce some e£^t on a c(msiderate 
reflecting mind. But it is to be suspected that 
their effect will be chiefly felt wh^i the mind is calm 
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and at ease ; rather when speculating u]pon death at 
a distance, than when beholding it at hand. When 
the critical moment arrives, which places the anxioqs^ 
trembling soul on the borders of an unknown world, 
reasonings, drawn from necessity and propriety, will 
be of small avail to quiet its alarms. In order to 
afibrd relief, you must give it hope ; you must pr6- 
mise it protection; you must offer somewhat on 
which it can lay hold for support amidst the struggles 
of labouring nature. Hence, the great importance 
of those discoveries which revelation has made, and 
of those principles with which it fortifies the heart. 
To the consideration of these let us next proceed, 
and observe their superiour efficacy for surmounting 
the fear of death. In order to judge of their import* 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of death in 
each of those lights in which it appears most formid- 
able to mankind. 

It may be considered, first, as the termination of 
our present existence ; the final period of all its joys 
and hopes. The concluding scene of any course of 
action in which we have been engaged with pleasure, 
even the last sight of objects which we have been 
long accustomed to behold, seldom fails of striking 
the mind with painful regret. How many circum- 
stances will concur to heighten that regret, when 
the time comes of our bidding an eternal adieu to 
the light of day ; to every pursuit which had occu- 
pied our attention as citizens of the world i and to 
every friend and relation who had attacheil our hearts! 
How dejecting is the thought to the greatest part of 
men, that the sun shall rise, and the season shall re- 
turn to others, but no more to them ; and that» while 
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their neighbours are engaged in the usual affairs of 
life, they shall be shut up in a dark lonesome man^ 
aion, forgotten and cut off* from among men, as 
though they never had been ! / said^ in the cutting 
off my dcofSf I shall go to tlie gates of the grave. I am 
deprived qf the residue of my years. I shaU not see 
the Lord again in the land qf the living. I sfiall be* 
hold man no more with the inhabitants qfthe world.* 

Let us now observe, that the dejection in which 
we are apt to sink at such a juncture, will bear pro- 
portion to the degree of our attachment to the ob- 
jects which we leave, and to the importance of those 
resources which remain with us when they are gone. 
He who is taking farewell of a country through 
which he had travelled with satisfaction, and he who 
is driven jfrom his native land, with which he had 
connected every idea of settlement and comfort, will 
have very different feelings at the time of departure. 
Such is the difference which, 'at the hour of death, 
takes place between the righteous and the ungodly. 
The latter knows nothing higher or better than the 
present state of existence. His ihterests, his plea- 
sures,, his expectations, all centered here. He lived 
solely for the enjoyipents of this world. Dreadful, 
therefore,, and insupportable must be that event which 
separates him from these for ever. Whereas the cul- 
ture of religion had previously formed the mind of a 
Christian for a calm and easy transition from this life. 
It bad instructed him in the proper estimate of sub- 
lunary happiness. It had set higher prospects before 
him. It hsd formed him to a more refined taste of 
enjoyment, than what the common round of worldly 

, • Itaiah, xxxviii. 10, 11. 
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amusements could gratify. It gave him connections 
and alliances with spiritual objects, which are un- 
known to the men of the world. Hence, though he 
be attached to life by the natural feelings of humanity, 
he is raised above the weak and unmanly regret of 
parting with it He knew that it was intended as 
preparatory only to a succeeding state. As soon as 
the season of preparation should be finished, he ex- 
pected a removal J and when Providence gives the 
signal, he bids adieu to the world with composed re- 
solution and undisturbed heart What though death 
interrupt him in the middle of his designs, and break 
ojBT the plans which he had formed, of being useful to 
his family and the world ? All these he leaves with 
tranquillity in the hands of that Providence to which 
he has ever been accustomed to look up with resig- 
nation J which governed the world wisely and gra^ 
ciously before he existed ; and which he knows will 
continue to govern it with equal wisdom and benig«- 
nity when he shall be in it no more. The time of 
his departure was not lefl to his own choice ; but he 
believes it to be the most proper, because it is the 
time chosen by Him who cannot err. Honourable 
age is not iJuU which standeth in length qf time, nor 
that which is measured hy number qf years. But wis- 
dom is the grey hair to man ; and an unspotted Ufe is 
old age.* When he beholds his friends and relations 
mourning around him, his heart may melt, but will 
not be overpowered ; for it is relieved by the thought 
that he is bidding them only^ a temporary not an 
eternal farewell. He commends them, in the mean 
time, to the blessing of that God, ^iom he has 

-■ * » 
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served ; and i^vhile he is parting from them, he hears 
a voice which soothes his spirit with those comforting 
words, Leat^e thy fatherless children ; I will preserve 
them alive ; and let thy widtm trust in me.^ 

But death is more than the conclusion of human 
life. It is the gate, which at the same time that it 
closes on this world, opens into eternity. Under 
this view, it has often been the subject of terrour 
to the serious and reflecting. The transition they 
were about to make was awful. Before them lay a 
vast undiscovered region, from whose bourne no 
traveller ever returned to bring information of the 
reception which he found, or of the objects which 
he met wjth there. The first conception which 
suggests itself is, that the disembodied spirit is to 
appear before its Creator, who is then to act as its 
Judge. The strict inquisition which it must undergo, 
the impartial doom which it must hear pronounced, 
and the unalterable state to which it shall be assigned, 
are awful forms rising before the imiagination. They 
are ideas which conscience forces upon all. Man- 
kind can neither avoid considering themselves as 
accountable creatures, nor avoid viewing death as 
the season when their account is to be given. Siich 
a sentiment is with most men the source of dread ; 
with all men, of anxiety. To a certain degree, a 
good conscience will convey comfort. The reflec- 
tion on a well-spent life makes a wide diflference 
between the last moments of the righteous and the 
sinner. But whose conscience is so clear as to strike 
lum with viSt remorse ? Wliose righteousness is so 
unbleinished as to abide the scrutiny of the great 

* Jerem. xlix. 11. 
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searcher of hearts ? Who dares rest his everlasting 
fate upon his perfect conformity to the rule of duty 
throughout the whole of his life ? 

We must not judge of the sentiments of men at 
the approach of death, by their ordinary train of 
thought in the days of health and ease. Their 
views of moral conduct are then, too generally, 
superficial; slight excuses satisfy their minds, and 
the avocations of life prevent their attention from 
dwelling long on disagreeable subjects. But when 
altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the world, 
they are left to their own reflections on past conduct 
with their spirits enfeebled by disease, and their 
minds impressed with the terrours of an invisible 
region ; the most resolute are apt to despond, and 
even the virtuous are in danger of sinkiiig under 
the remembrance of their errourjr and frailties. The 
trembling mind casts every where around an anxious 
exploring eye after any power that can uphold, any 
mercy that will shield and save it. And accord- 
ingly we see how eagerly every device has b^en 
embraced, which superstition could invent in various 
countries, for quieting the alarms of the departing 
spirit. 

Here appears the great importance of those dis- 
coveries which Christianity has made concerning 
the government of the universe. It displays the 
ensigns of grace and clemency. It reveals the 
Almighty, not as a creator only and a judge, but as a 
compassionate parent, who knows our Jrame^ who 
remembers we' are dusi^ who pities us as a father jntieth 
his children ; and with whom there is forgiveness^ that 
he may be loved as well as feared. These general 
views, however, of the divine administration, would 
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not have been sufficient to give full relief', if they 
had not been confirmed by certain decisive facts to 
which the mind can appeal amidst all its doubts 
and fears. Two such facts the Gospel holds forth to 
us, particularly adapted to the situation of human 
nature in its greatest extremity ; the atonement, and 
the intercession of Christ. There is no sentiment 
more natural to man than this, that guilt must be 
expiated by suffering. All government is founded 
on the principle, that public justice requires com^ 
pensation for -crimes ; and all religions proceed upon 
the belief, that, in order to the pardon of the sinner, 
atonement must be made to the justice of Heaven. 
Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, victims, and 
expiations, which have filled the earth. The great 
sacrifice which our Redeemer offered for guilty 
coincides with these natural sentiments of mankind 
in giving ease to the heart. It shows us the forfeit 
of guilt paid by a divine personage in our behalf; and 
allows us to look up to the Governor of the worldi 
as merciful to the guilty in consistency with justice 
and order. But still some anxiety might remain 
concerning the extension of that mercy to our own 
case in particular. An invisible sovereign is an 
awful idea; almighty, unknown power, is always 
formidablet and would be ready to overwhelm the 
spirit of the feeble, were not ah intercessor with 
that sovereign revealed. This intercessor is one 
who lived and acted in our own nature ; who 
not only knows, but who experienced our frailty; 
who has all the feelings of a brother for human 
infirmity and distress ; who himself passed through 
that valley of the shadow of death which is now open- 
ing on us; to whose powerful mediation with hi3 
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Father, we have every encouragement to commit 
the charge of our departing spirit. — Such is th^ 
provision which Christianity has made for comforting 
the last hours of man. The atonement, and the in- 
tercession of Christ, are the refiige of the penitent 
sinner, and the consolation of the saint. By their 
means, the throne of the universe is encircled with 
mercy. The cloud which hung over the invisible 
world begins to be dispersed; and hope brightens 
through the gloom. 

But what completes the triumph of good men over 
death, is the prospect of eternal felicity. This was 
the great object after which all nations have sighed, 
as the only complete remedy both of the miseries of 
life and the fears of death. On this, the learned and 
the ignorant, the civilized and the savage tribes of 
mankind, bent their longing eyes ; eagerly grasping 
at every argument, and fondly indulging every hope, 
that could promise them a propitious Deity, and a 
prolongation of existence in a happier state. But 
beyond wishes and feeble expectations, the light of 
nature could hardly reach. Even the most cultivated, 
philosophical mind was, at the hour of dissolution, 
left in painftil suspense. Christianity has put an end' 
to all hesitation and doubt on this important subject. 
It has drawn aside the veil through which reason 
essayed to peneti*ate ; and has displayed to full view 
the future dwellings of the spirits of the just, the 
mansions of everlasting rest, the city of the Uving God. 
Not only has it informed us that a state of perfect 
feKcity is prepared for the righteous, but it haa added 
to this information a variety of circmnstances which 
render that state sensible to our imagination, and en- 
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couraging to our hopes. It represents it as fully 
secured by the gracious undertaking of the Saviour 
of the world. It describes it as oit inheritance^ to 
which he has given his followers a right and titk. 
He is said to have taken possession of it in their 
name. He rose from the grave as the Jirst^finits qf 
them that sleep ; and under the character of their 
Jbre-nmner^ entered into the heavenly regi<ms. / am 
the resurrection and the 1^. He thai betieveth on me^ 
though he "were dead, yet shall he Uve. I give unto nuf 
sheep eternal li^. I ascend to mjf Father and your 
Father f to my God and your God.* 

Hence, to those who have lived a virtuous life, and 
who died in the iaith of Christ, the idiole aspect of 
deadi is changed. Death is to them no longer the 
tyrant who i^proaches with his iron rod, but the 
messenger who brings the tidings of life and liberty. 
The prospects which open to them cheer their minds. 
Even in the valley of death's shade, green pastures 
appear to rise. They view themselves as going forth, 
not to lie silent and solitary in the darkness of the 
grave, not to wander forsaken in the wide deserts of 
the universe, not even to pass into a r^on where 
they are altogether strangers and unknown ; but to 
enter on a land, new indeed to sight, but by ftith and 
hope frequented long before ; where they shall con- 
tinue to be under the charge of him who hath hitherto 
been their guardian, be re-united to many of their 
ancient and beloved friends, and admitted to join the 
innumerable muUitudCj gathered out of all nations, and 
tongues and people, who stand before the throne qfGod. 
They leave behind the dregs of their nature j and 

* John, zi. 25. -^ xx. 17. 
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exchange this confined and gloomy apartment of the 
universe, for the glorious mansions of their Father's 
house. Blessed, surely, are the dying in this hope, 
and blessed the dead in this fruition, resting Jram their 
labours f and followed by their works. Good men are 
detained at present in the outer court of the temple : 
Death admits them into the holy place. As yet, they 
fiojoum in the territories of pilgrimage and exile: 
Death brings them home to the native land of Spirits. 
In this world they are divided from one another, and 
mingled with the worthless and vile ; Death unites 
in one assembly all the pure and the just In the 
sight of the universe they seemed to die^ and their de- 
parture was taken for utter destruction^ But they are 
in peace. Their reward also is with the Lord^ and the 
care of them with the Most High.* — O Death ! where 
is now thy sting? O Grave! where is thy victory? 
Where are the terrours with which thou hast so long 
affrighted the nations ? Where are thy dreary and 
desolate domains, the haunts of spectres and shades, 
the abhorred dwellings of darkness and c6rruption ? 
At the touch of the divine rod, thy visionary horrours 
have fled. The spell is broken. The dawn of the 
celestial morning has dispelled thy dismal gloom ; 
and, instead of the habitations of dragons^ appears the 
paradise of God. 

But supposing both the regret of quitting life, and 
the dread of entering into a future state, to be 
overcome, there is still one circumstance which ren- 
ders death formidable to many; that is, the shock 
which nature is apprehending to sustain at the 

 Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 2, 3. — v. i5. 
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separation of the soul from the body. Formidable, 
I admit, this may justly render it to them whose 
languishing spirits have no inward fund whence they 
can then draw relief. Firmness and strength of mind 
are peculiarly requisite for the support of nature in 
its last extremity ; and that strength is supplied by 
religion. The testimony of a good conscieiic^ and 
the remembrance of a virtuous lifc^ a well-founded 
trust in tke dxm»& acceptlmce, and a firm hope of 
fhture felicityt are principles sufficient to give com- 
posure and fortitude to the heart, even in the midst 
of agony. In what a high degree they can suspend 
or alleviate the feelings of pain, has been fully de- 
monstrated by the magnanimous 4>ehaviour of such 
as have suffered death in the cause of conscience and 
religion. How often has the worid bdlidd them 
advancing to meet that supposed king of terrours, 
not with calmness only, but with joy; raised by 
divine prospects and hopes, into an entire neglect and 
contempt of bodily suffering ? 

It is not ^thout reason that a peculiar assistance 
from Heaven is looked for by good men at the hour 
of death. As they are taught to believe, that in all 
the emergencies of their life divine goodness has 
watched over them, they have ground to conclude, 
that at the last it will not forsake them ; but that, at 
the season when its aid is most needed, it shall be 
most liberally communicated. Accordingly, a per- 
suasion so congruous to the benignity and com- 
passion of the Father of mercies, has been the com- 
fort of pious men in every age. Mtf Jlesh and my 
heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart. 
In the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil^ 
Jbr thou art with me. When the rod and 5/a^'of this 
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Shepherd of Israel are held forth to his expiring ser- 
vants, declining nature needs no other support 
The secret influence of his reviving Spirit is suffi- 
cient for their consolation and strength, while the 
painful struggle with mortality lasts ; till at length, 
when the moment arrives that the siher cord must be 
loosedt ond the golden bowl be broken, their Almighty 
Protector carries off the immortal spirit unhurt by 
the fall of its earthly tabernacle, and places it in a 
better mansion. — How respectable and happy is 
such a conclusion of human life, when one in this 
manner quits the st!age of time, honoured and sup« 
ported with the presence of his Creator, and enjo3d]:^ 
till the last moment of reflection, the pleasing 
thought, that he has not lived in vain ! / have fought 
a goodjight; I hxwe jinuhed my course ; I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which t/ie Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that daj/.^ 

After the view which we have taken of the ad- 
vantages possessed by good men for overcoming the 
fears of death, the first sentiment which should arise 
in our minds, is gratitude to Heaven for the hopes 
which we enjoy by means of the Christian religion. 
How depr&sed and calamitous was the human con- 
dition, as long as the terrour of death hung, like a 
dark cloud, over the inhabitants of the earth ; when, 
after all the toils of life, the melancholy silence of 
the grave appeared finally to close the scene of 
existence ; or, if a future state opened behind it, 
that state teemed with all those forms of horrour 

• 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 
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which conscious guilt could suggest to a terrified 
imagination ! The happiest change which ever took 
place in the circumstances of the human race, is that 
produced by the discoveries with which we are blessed 
concerning the government of the universe, the re- 
demption of the world, and the future destination of 
man. How much dignity is thereby added to the 
human character, and state ! What light and cheer- 
fulness is introduced into our abode ! What eternal 
praise is due to Him, who, according to his abundant 
mercy t hath begotten us again into a lively hopCy by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ Jrom the dead^ to an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
cmay, reserved in Jteaven ! 

The next effect which the subject we have con- 
sidered should produce, is an earnest desire to 
acquire those advantages which good men enjoy at 
their death. The road which leads to them is plain 
and obvious. A peaceful and happy death is, by the 
appointment of Heaven, connected witli a holy and 
virtuous life. Let us renounce criminal pursuits and 
pleasures, let us fear God, and keep his command- 
ments ; let us hold faith and a good conscience, if we 
hope for comfort at our last hour. To prepare for 
this last hour every wise man should consider as his . 
most important concern. Death may justly be held 
the test of life. Let a man have supported his cha- 
racter ¥dth esteem and applause, as long as he acted 
on the busy stage of the world, if at the end he sinks 
into dejection and terrour, all his former honour is 
effaced ; he departs under the imputation of either a 
guilty conscience or a pusillanimous mind. In the 
other parts of human conduct, disguise and subtlety 
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may impose on the world ; but seldom can artifice 
be supported in the hour of death. The mask most 
commonly falls off, and the genuine character appears. 
When we behold the scene of life closed with proper 
composure and dignity, we naturally infer integrity 
and fortitude. We are led to believe that Divine 
assistance supports the soul, and we presage its 
transition into a happier mansion. Mark the perfect 
man^ and behold the upright ; for the end of that man 
is peace.^ 

The last instruction, which our subject points out, 
respects the manner in which a wise and good man 
ought to stand affected towards life and death. He 
ought not to be servilely attached to the one. He 
has no reason abjectly to dread the other. Life 
is the gift of God, which he may justly cherish arid 
hold dear. Nay, he is bound by all fair means to 
guard and preserve it, that he may continue to be use- 
ful in that post of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But there are higher principles to which the 
love of life should remain subordinate. Wherever 
religion, virtue, or true honour call him forth to 
danger, life ought to be hazarded without fear. 
There is a generous contempt of death, which should 
distinguish those who live and walk by the faith of 
immortaJiity. This is the source of courage in a 
Christian. His behaviour ought to shew the elevation 
of his soul above the present world ; ought to dis- 
cover the liberty which he possesses, of following the 
native sentiments of his mind, without any of those 

• Psalm xxxvii. 37. 
VOL. I. F F 
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restTMiit^ and fetters which the fear of death imposes 
on vicious ipen. 

At the same tiHie, this rational contempt of death 
must c^refiiDy be distinguished from that inconsider- 
ate aad. thoughtless indifference, ndth which some 
have affected to treat it. This is what cannot be 
justified on any principle of reason. Human Ufe is 
no trifle, which men may play away at their pleasure. 
Deaths in every view, is an important event It is 
the most solemn crisis of the human existence. A 
good man has reason to meet it with a calm and firm 
mind. But no man is entitled to treat it with osten- 
tatious levity. It calls for manly seriousness of 
thought. It requires all the recollection of which 
we are capable } that with the proper disposition of 
dependent beings, when the dust is about to return 
to its dust, we may deliver up the spirit to Him wh^ 
gave it. 
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On the Happiness of a Future State. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



Revelations, vii. 9. 

After this I beheld, andy lo / a great multitude, which 
no man could number, qfaU nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood btfore the throne, 
and bejbre the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands. 

TN this mysterious book of Scripture many revolu- 
tions are foretold which were to take place in the 
church of God. They are not indeed so foretold as 
to afford clear and precise information concerning 
th^ time of their coming to pass. It would have 
been, on many accounts, improper to have lifted up 
too far that awful veil which covers futurity. The 
intention of the Spirit of God was not to gratify the 
curiosity of the learned, by disclosing to them the 
fate of monarchies and nations, but to satisfy the 
serious concerning the general plan and final issue 
of the Divine Government. Amidst those distresses 
which befell Christians during the first ages, the dis^ 
coveries made in this book were peculiarly seasonable; 
as they shewed that there was an Almighty Guardian, 
who watched witli particular attention over the inter- 
ests of the church which he had formed, who foresaw 

F F 2 
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all the commotions which were to happen among the 
kingdoms of the earth, and would so overrule them 
as to promote in the end the. cause of truth. This 
is the chief scope of those mystic visions with which 
the Apostle John was favoured ; of seals opened in 
heaven ; of trumpets sounding ; and vials poured 
forth. The kingdom of darkness was to maintain 
for a while a violent struggle against the kingdom 
of light. But at the conclusion, a voice was to be 
heard cls the voice qfmany waters and qfnughttf thtm- 
derings, sayings Alkhijah^ for the Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth. The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord^ and of his Christy 
land he shall reign for ever.^ Such is the prospect 
with which the Divine Spirit at intervals^ enlightens, 
and with which he finally terminates, the ma.ny dark 
and direful scenes that are exhibited in this book. 
In closing the canon of Scripture, he, with great 
propriety, leaves upon our mind deep impressions of 
the triumphs of righteousnes, and of the blessedness 
of the redeemed. 4fier this I beheld, and, lo! a great 
multitudct which no man could number, qfall nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful description of the 
happiness of saints in heaven ; a subject on which it 
is, at all times, both comfortable and improving to 
meditate. On this day in particular, when we are to 
* commemorate the dying love of our Saviour, we can- 
not be better employed than in contemplating what 
his love hath purchased ; in order both . to awaken 
our gratitudes and to confirm our attachment to him. 

* Rev. xix. 6. — xi. 15. 
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• 

The sacrament of the Supper is the oath of our 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves for celebrating it, 
by taking a view of the rewards which await the 
faithful. I shall, for this end, in several observations 
from the words of the text, taken in connection with 
the context, endeavour to illustrate, in some imperfect 
degree, the prospect which is here afibrded us of a 
state of future felicity ; and then shall make practical 
improvement of the subject. 

I. What the words of the text most obviously 
suggest is, that heaven is to be considered as a state 
of blessed society. A multitude^ a numerous assembly, 
are here represented as sharing together the same 
felicity and honour. Without society, it is impossible 
for man to be happy. Place him in a region where 
he was surrounded with every pleasure ; yet there, if 
he found himself a solitary individual, he would pine 
and languish. They are not merely our wants, and 
our mutual dependence, but our native instincts also, 
which impel us to associate together. The intercourse 
which we here maintain with our fellows, is a soiu'ce 
of our chief enjoyments. But, alas ! how much are- 
these allayed by a variety of disagreeable circum- 
stances that enter into all our connections ! Some- 
times we suffer from the distresses^ ef those whom 
we love ; and sometimes from thek vices or frailties. 
Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the wounds 
of painful, sympathy, and to the anguish of violent 
separation. Where it is so cool as not to occasion 
sympathetic pains, it is never productive of much 
pleasure. The. ordinary commerce oS the world 
consists in a circulation of frivolous intercourse, in 
which the heart has na concern. It is generally 

F F S 
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insipid, and often soured by the ^ghtest difference 
in humour, or opposition of interest We fly to com- 
pany, in order to be relieved from wearisome cor- 
respondence with ourselves, and the vexations whidi 
we meet with in society, drive us back again into 
tolitude. Even among the virtuous, dissensions 
arise ; and disagreement in opinion too often pro- 
duces alienation of heart We form few connections 
where somewhat does not occur to disappoint our 
hopes. The beginnings are often pleasing. We flatter 
ourselves with having found those who will never 
give us any disgust But weaknesses are too soon 
discovered. Suspicions arise ; and love waxes cdd. 
We are jealous of one another, and accustomed to 
live in disguise. A studied civility assumes the name, 
without the pleasure, of friendship ; and secret ani- 
mosity and envy are often concealed under the 
caresses of dissembled affection. 

Hence the pleasure of earthly society, like all our 
other pleasures, is extremely imperfect; and can 
give us a very faint conception of the joy that must 
arise from the society of perfect spirits in a happier 
world. Here, it is with difficulty that we can select 
from the corrupted crowd a few with whom we wish 
to associate in strict union. There, are assembled 
all the wise, the holy, and the just, who ever existed 
in the universe of God; without any distress to 
trouble their mutual bliss, or any source of disagree- 
ment to interrupt their perpetual harmonj. Artifice 
and concealment are unknown there. There, no 
competitors struggle, no factions contend ; no rivals 
supplant each other. The voice of discord nevtr 
rises, the whisper of suspici<m never circulates, 
among those innocent and benevolent Spirits. 
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Each happy in himself, participates in the happi^ 
ness of all the rest ; and, by reciproeal commuhica^ 
tions of love and friendship, at once receives from 
and adds to the sum of general felicity. Renew the 
memory of the most affectionate friends with whom 
you were blest in any period of your life. Divest 
them of all those infirmities which adhere to th^ 
human character. Recall the most pleasing and 
tender mmnents which you ever enjoyed in their 
society ; and the remembrance of those sensations 
may assist you in conceiving that felicity which is 
possessed by the saints above. The happiness of 
brethren dwelling together in unity is, with great juH- 
4ice and beauty, compared by the Psalmist to such 
things as are most refreshing to the heart of man ; 
to the fragrancy of the richest odours, and to the 
reviving influence of soft ethereal dews. // is Uke 
the precious ointment poured on the head of Aaron; 
and like the dew qf Hemum^ even the dew that de-^ 
scendeth on the mountains qfZion^ where the Lcrdcmi^ 
mandeth the blessings even life Jar evermore.^ 

Besides the felidty which springs from perfect 
love, there are two circumstances which particularly 
enhance the blessedness of tiiat multitude who stand 
b^fiyre the throne; these are, access to the most 
exalted society, and renewal of the most tender con* 
nections. The former is pointed out in the Sor^ture 
hj joining the innumerable company <ifangeU^ and the 
general assembfy and church qf thejlrst-bom; by sit^ 
ting dofwnmth Abraham^ andlsaac^ andjae&b^ m» the 
kingdom qf heavenf; a promise which cfem die 
sublimest pr(»pecta to the human mind, it allowi 

* Ptelm cxxxiii. 2. f Heb. xH. 82, 88. Msllh. TiiL 1 U 
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good men to entertain the hope» that, separated from 
all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed 
and, polluted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with pro- 
phets, patriarchs, and apostles, with legislators and 
heroes, with all those great and illustrious spirits 
who have shone in former ages as the servants cf 
God, or the benefaegtors of men ; whose deeds we 
are .accustemed to celebrate $ whose steps we now 
follow at a distance > and whose names we pronounce 
with veneration. 

United to this high atoembly, the blessed at the 
same time renew those ancient connections with vir- 
tuous friends which had been dissolved by death. 
The prospect . of this awakens in the heart the most 
pleasing and tender sentiment which perhaps can fill 
it in this mortal state. For, of all the sorrows which 
we are here doomed to endure, none is so bitter as 
that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appearance, for ever, from those to whom 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our 
hearte. Memory, from tiine to time, renews the 
anguish ; opens the wound which seemed (mce to 
have been closed ; and, by recalling joys that are 
past and gone, touches every spring of painful sai- 
sibility. In these agonizing moments how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary^ 
not eternal ; that there is a time to come, of re-union 
with those with whom our happiest days were spent; 
whose. joys and sorrows once were ours; and from 
whom, after we shall have landed on the peaceful 
shore, where they dwell, no revolutions of nature 
shall ever be able to part us more! — Such is the 
society of the blessed above. Of such are the mul- 
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titude composed who stand before the throne. Let 
us now observe, 

IL That this is not only a blessed but a nume- 
rous society. . It is called a multitude^ a great multi- 
tude, a great multitude which no man could number • 
These expressions convey the most enlarged views 
of the kingdom of glory. Dismay not yourselves 
with the apprehension of heaven being a confined 
and almost inaccessible region, into which it is 
barely possible for a small handful to gain admis- 
sion, aiter making their escape frmn the general 
wreck of the human race. In my Father^ s house^ 
said our Saviour, there are many mansions. That city 
of the living God, towards which you profess to bend 
your coiu-se, is prepared for the reception of citizens 
innumerable. It already abounds with inhabitants ; 
and more and more shall be added to it, until the end 
of time. Whatever difficulties there are in the way 
which leads to it, they have been often surmoimtefL 
The path, though narrow, is neither impassable, nor 
untrodden. Though the gate stands not so wide as 
that which opens into hell, yet through the narrow 
gate multitudes have entered, and been crowned. 

It is much to be lamented, that, among all denomi- 
nations of Christians, the uncharitable spirit has pre- 
vailed, of unwarrantably circumscribing the terms 
of Divine grace within a narrow circle of their own 
drawing. The one half of the Christian world has 
often doomed the other, without mercy, to eternal 
perdition. Without the pale of that church to which 
each sect belongs, they seem to hold it impos- 
sible for salvation to be attained. But is this the 
genuine spirit of the Gospel ? Can a Christian be- 
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Ueve the effects of tlie sufferings of Christ to be no 
greater than these ? For this did the Son of God 
descend from the highest heavens^ and pour out his 
soul unto the deatht that only a few, vdip adopt the 
same modes of expression, and jmn in the same 
forms of worship with us, might be brought to the 
kingdom of heaven ? Is this all the deUioenmce he 
has wrought upon the earth ? He was xvith child ; he 
was in pom J and shall he not^^ qfthe ^avail qfhis 
sotdf. and be satined? Surely, the Scripture has 
^ven us full ground to conclude, that the trophies 
of our Redeemer's grace shall correspond to the 
greatness of his power. The Captain qfour sahatum 
shall bring mam/ sons with himself to glory. The 
pleasure qf the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He 
shall see his seed ; He shall justly mamf. Men shaU 
be blessed in him^ and all nations shall call him biased. 
For our farther encouragement let us observe^ 

III. That the heavenly society is represented in 
.the text, as gathered out of all ihe varieties of the 
human race. This is intimated by the remarkaUe 
expressions, of a multitude which no man could number^ 
qfall nations^ and kindreds^ and people^ and tongues ; 
as if designed on purpose to correct our narrow 
notions of the extent and power of Divine grace. 
They whom distant seas and regions now divide^ 
whose languages and manners are at present strange 
to one another, shall then mingle in tiie same assem- 
bly. No situation is so remote, and no station so 
unfavourable, as to preclude access to the heavenly 
felicity. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit to 
those blissful habitations, from all comers of the 
earth, and from all conditions of human life } from 

18 
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the peopled city, and from the solitary desert ^ from 
the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of 
kings ; from the dwellings of ignorance and simpli- 
city, and from the regions of science and improve- 
ment. They shall come, says our blessed Lord himself, 
Jhmt the east, andjrom the west, from the north, and 
Jrom the south, and sit down in the kingdom ofGod.^ 
Such discoveries serve both to enlarge our concep- 
tibns of the extent of Divine goodness^ and to remove 
those fears which are ready to arise from particular 
situations in life. Were you permitted to draw aside 
the veil, and to view that diversified assembly of the 
blessed who surround the throne, you would behold 
among them numbers who have overcome the same 
difficulties which encounter you, and which you dread 
as insuperable. You would behold there the unin- 
structed, with whom an upright intention supplied 
the place of knowledge ; the feeble, whom Divine 
grace had strengthened; and the misled, whom it 
had brought back into the right path. You would 
behdid the young who had surmounted the allinre*- 
ments of youthfrd pleasure, and the dd who had 
borne the distress of age with undecayed constancy j 
many whom want could not tempt to dishonesty ; 
many whom riches did not seduce into pride and 
impiety ; many who in the most difficult and ensnar- 
ing circumstances, in the midst of camps and armies, 
iMd cwrupted courts, had preserved imsuUied inte- 
gntf« In a word,^owt all kindreds and people ; that 
u, from all rai^ of life, and all tribes of men, even 
frtMA among publicans and sinners, you would behold 
those whom Divine assistance had conducted to future 

* Luke, xai. 29. 
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glory..—- And is not the same assistance, in its fuU 
extent, offered also to us ? Encompassed, while we 
run the Christian race, with this doted qf witnesses 
who have finished their course with success ; ani- 
mated, while we Jight the goodjigkt^ with the shouts 
of those who have overcome and are crowned, shall 
despair enervate or deject our minds? From the 
happy multitude above, there issues a voice which 
ouglrt to sound perpetually in the ear of faith. Be 
ye faitkfid unio the death; and ye shall rec^ve the 
cnmn qf life : Be ye strong in the Lord, and in the 
power qf his might : Bejbllowers qfus who^ through 
faith and patience^ are mm inheriting the promises. 
Consider, 

.   • 

IV. The description . given in the Text of the 
happiness ^ and glory of the heavenly society. Th^ 
were beheld by the Apostle standing before the throne^ 
and before the Lamb^ clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their, hands. All that these pabns and white 
robes import, it is not given us now to understand. 
We know that among all nations they have been 
used as ensigns of joy and victory } and are undoubt- 
edly employed here to represent that distinguished 
felicity and honour to which human nature shall be 
then advanced. But we must be endowed with the 
faculties of the blessed, in order to comprehend their 
employments and pleasures ; and therefore . on this 
part of the subject I shall not attempt to enlarge. 
The silence of humble and respectfld hope better 
becomes us, than the indulgence of those excursicms 
of fancy, which degrade the subject they endeavour 
to exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to attract 
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particular attention: That the blessed are here 
described as standing befbre the throne and before the 
Lamb; that is, enjoying the immediate presence 
of the great Creator, and of the merciful Re- 
deemer of the world. The unhappy distance at 
which we are now removed from God, is the 
source of all our woes. TTiose territories which we 
inhabit, are not His abode. They are regions of 
exile. They are the dwellings of a fallen race ; and 
are condemned to be invested with clouds and dark- 
ness. Here God standeth afar off. In vain we 
often pursue his presence through his works, his 
ways, and his religious institutions. He is said to 
be a God that hideth himself. He dwelleth^ as to us, 
in the secret place of thunder. He holdeth back the 
face of his throne^ and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. 
The manifestation of his presence shall be the signal 
for the renovation of all things. When that Sun of 
righteousness breaks forth from the cloud which now 
conceals him, sorrow and sin, and every evil thing, 
shall fly away before the brightness of his face. For 
neither guilt nor misery can remain where God 
dwells. As the rising of the sun transforms at once 
the face of nature, and converts the whole extent of 
space, over which his beams are spread, into a region 
of light; so shall the Divine presence, as soon as it 
is revealed, difilise universal bliss over all who 
behold it It imports^/u/ne^^ ofj^t and pleasure far 
evermore. The inspired writer of this book thus 
describes its effects : There shall be no more deaths 
neither sorrow^ nor crying^ nor pain : far the farmer 
things are passed away. He that sat upon the throne 
saidf Behold^ I make all thifigs new. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more. But the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall faed 
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them^ and shall lead them unto Uving fotentains ^ 
water. Gad shall wipe ceway all tears from their ejff^. '^ 
But, descending from this too sublime theme, let us, 

V. Turn our attention to a circumstance in the 
state of future happiness, more commensurate to 
our present conceptions, which is suggested by the 
commentary upon the words of the Text given in 
the sequel of the chapter. And one qf the elders 
answer edf Sinking tmto me^ What are these which are 
arrayed in white robes I and whence came they f And 
I said tmto him^ Sir^ thou knawest. And hesiiid unto 
mCy These are they which come out qf great tribula^ 
tian. * This explanatory circumstance may relate 
particularly to the case of those primitive sufferers 
who endured severe persecution in the cause of the 
GospeL But, in general, it presents this natural and 
beautiful view of the future felicity of good men, 
that it is their rest from the troubles and toils of 
life. For, to all, even to the happiest, human life is 
tribulation and conflict No man is thoroughly at 
ease in his condition. Pursuits succeeding to pur- 
suits, keep us in constant agitation ; while frequent 
returns of disappointment break our plans and op- 
press our spirits. Fatigued by such a variety of 
toils, mankind have ever looked forward to rest m 
their favourite object. Throughout all their ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, they are in perpetual 
chase of it; and it perpetually flies before them. 
It is an object wHich here they are doomed always 
to seek, and never to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state admit 
not the gratification of this favourite wish. For, 

• Key. vii. 18, U. 
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besides the necessity of trouble, in order to fulfil 
the purposes of discipline and improvement, our 
very happiness, such as it is in this world, requires a 
circulation of labours. Our enjoyment consists in 
pursuit, not in attainment. Attainment is with us, 
for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had we no. 
object to excite fresh activity, and to impel us to 
new toils, human life would quickly stagnate in 
melancholy indolence. At the same time, the current 
of all our wishes tends to repose. Imaginary forms 
float incessantly before our view, of the happiness 
which is to be enjoyed in rest: And from this 
conflict between our wishes on the one hand, and 
our actual situation on the other, arise much of the 
disquiet, and much of the infelicity, of human life. 
It is only in heaven that the tranquil repose, which 
on earth is no more than a pleasing phantom, shall 
be fully realized. There, remaineth at last a rest for 
the people of God ; rest Ijrom the disturbance of 
passion, the vanity of pursuit, and the vexation of 
disappointment ; rest from all the sins and the 
sorrows of this miserable world; rest which shall 
not be merely an indolent cessation from labour, but 
a full and satisfying enjoyment Good men shaU 
rest from their labourSj and their works shall follow 
them. They have come out of great tribukuion. 
They have fulfilled, with honour, their appointed 
course of trial. They have sat down in the seat of 
the Conqueror ; and of past labours nothing remains 
but the pleasing review, and the happy fruits. 
There is still to be considered, 

VI. One very material circumstance, descriptive 
both of the character and of the happiness of those 
who enjoy the heavenly bliss. Not only have they 
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come out of great tribulation^ but, as the Spirit of 
God adds in explaining the Text, thei/ have waslied 
their roheSj and made them white in the blood qf the 
Lamb.* Two things are here suggested ; the sanc- 
tity of the blessed, and the means by which it is 
attained. 

First, their sanctity or purify is emblematically 
described, by their being clothed in robes which are 
washed and made white. In order to qualify human 
nature for the enjoyment of such happiness as I have 
endeavoured to describe, it must undergo a change 
so great as to receive in Scripture the appellation of 
a new birth ; a change to which all the institutions 
of religion, and all the operations of grace, contri- 
bute in this life, but which is not completed till the 
next In this sanctity, or regeneration, consist not 
only the necessary preparations for future felicity, 
but which is not so commonly attended to, consists 
an essential part of that j^elicity itself. For whence 
arises the misery of this present world ? It * is not 
owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing 
seasons, and inclement skies. It is not owing to the 
debility of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution 
of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages 
of this kind, a pure, a stedfast, and enlightened 
mind, possessed of exalted virtue, could enjoy itself 
in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of for- 
tune and the elements. It is within ourselves that 
misery has fixed its seat Our disordered hearts, 
our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and mis- 
placed desires, are the instruments of the torment 
which we endure. These sharpen the darts which 
adversity would otherwise point in vain against us* 

* Rev. vii. 14. 
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These are the maU qf wrath which pour forth 
plagues on the inhabitants of the earth, and make 
tbQ dwellings of nations become the abodes of woe. 
Thence discontent and remorse gnaw the hearts of 
individualeu Thence society is torn by c^n vio- 
\mw$ QV undermined by secret treachery ; and man 
in trw3formed into a savage to man. 

But suppose sin to be banished from the world ; 
suppose perfect purity and charity to descend from 
Heaven, and to animate every human breast; and 
ypU would behold the present habitation of men 
qbaoged into the paradise of God. Tlie undisturbed 
e}\JQyment of a holy ipind, and of a blissful union 
with on.e another, would scarcely allow us to feel 
tjK)#e external evils of which we now so loudly com- ^ 
plain. All nature would assume a different ap- 
pearance around us. That golden age, which was 
SQ loog the subject of ^e philosopher's dream, 
aipul of thet poet's song, wbuld in fact take place. 
According to the beautiful language of ancient pro- 
pbeqy^,. springs would then rise in the desert ^ and 
risQers ^ opened in the thirsty land. The wilderness 
and the soUtary. place would be glad. The waff 
WOJidd dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid. Judgment would dwell in the wilder-^' 
W^ and righteousness remain in the fruitful Jield^ 
Tie desert would rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
■P1.I. If 8uch» even in this world, would be the effects 
of innocence and virtue comi^etely restored^^ how^ 
much, greater must they 1>e in that new earth, and; 
thoaei nemx heaoens, where rectitude of nature shaUP 
hn combined with every circunuitance of external 
fehcity ? It is the present impei&ct state of human 
virtue^ that hinders ns from conceiving fully the 
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influence of righteousness upon happiness. The 
robes in which the best men are now clothed, to use 
the language of the Text, are sullied with so many 
stains, as to convey no adequate idea of the original 
beauty which belongs to the garb of righteousness. 
But when these stains shall be washed away, when 
these robes shall be made perfectly white and pure, a 
lustre will flow from them, of which we can, as yet, 
form no conception. 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus washed? 
Whence is derived that spotless purity in which, 
they are arrayed ? The Spirit of God hath answered 
UB^Jrom the blood of the Lamb ; leading our thoughts 
to that high dispensation of mercy, to which the 
saints above owe their establishment, first in grace 
and then in glory. From that blood which • was 
shed for tJie remission qf sinSy flow both the atone- 
ment of hiunan guilt, and the regeneration of hu- 
man nature. Human namre had fallen too low to 
be capable of retrieving itself. It coidd not regain 
its primitive innocence, and still less was capable of 
raising itself so high in the scale of existence as to • 
mingle with angels. We had neither sufficient 
knowledge to discover, nor virtue to merit, nor 
ability to qualify ourselves for enjoying celestial 
glory. Heaven must have been either covered 
from our view by perpetual darkness, or only be- 
held from afar as an inaccessible region, if Christ 
had not interposed to open Jbr us a new and Hding 
"way wit f tin the veil. The obligations which . his 
^^nerous undertaking has conferred upon tke human 
race, will tend highly to increase the * felicity of the 
blessed. The sense of being distinguished by so 
illustrious a benefactor, and the corresponding re- 
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turns of gratitude and love to him, form some of 
the most pleasing of those emotions which shall con- 
tinue to delight them through all eternity. 

From those views of a state of future happiness 
which the Text has suggested, various instructions re- 
lating to life and practice naturally arise. We are 
taught to rectify our notions of felicity ; to look for 
it, not in what is external, but in what relates to the 
mind and heart ; hi good dispositions and a purified 
soul ; in unity and friendship with one another ; and 
in the divine presence and favour. If such things 
form the principle articles of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the more early 
periods of existence ; and he who seeks his chief en- 
joyment from an opposite quarter, errs widely from the 
path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive constancy 
and perseverance, amidst tfre present discouragements 
of a virtuous life. In this world, we often behold 
good men depressed, and the wicked prospering 
around us. Our best deeds meet with unjust returns 
from an ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached 
by crafl, and innocence falls a victim to power. But 
let us not on such occasions say within ourselves, that 
in vain we have cleansed our hearts^ and wasfied our 
hands in innocency. Let us rest on the assurance, 
that these disorders extend not far in the kingdoin 
of God. They affect only the ffrst stage oj^ exist- 
ence. They relate to discipline and trial, which 
will soon Ji>e finished. In that permanent state whicli 
is about to open, a new and better order of things 
shall arise. When dejected with .the evils of life, let 
us look up to diat happy multitude who have come out 
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iff great tribulation^ and now stand bejfbre the throne^ 
Until the day arrive which shall Jom us to tfaidt 
blessed assembly, let us show ourselves worthy of Ihe 
hope that is before us, by supporting, with a constant 
mind, the trials of our fidelity. Be patiertt ; stablish 
yowr hearts. The coming qfthe Lord draweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the Text has afforded, we 
may likewise learn what the spirit is whieh should re- 
gulate our life. Sanctity of conduct, dignity of* cluu 
racter, elevation of affections, become those who 
expect to mingle with angels, and spirits qfjust men 
nuide perfect. I mean not that sudi proq>ects should 
carry away our whole attention from the present 
world, where undoubtedly lies the chief jscene of 
human action, of human duly. But while we Mdt as 
inhabitants of the earth, we ought at the same time so. 
to remember our connection with a better world, as 
not to debase ourselves with what is mean, not to 
defile ourselves with wha€ is impure, not to entangle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the present state. 
Let neither its advantages elate, nor its disappotst* 
ments deject us ; but with an equal spirit, with a 
mind full of immortality, let us pass through all the 
changes of this mortal life. 

Finally, let the discoveries of future happiness 
inspire us with suitable gratitude to God and Christ ; 
to the eternal Father, who originally decreed such 
rewards for the righteous ; and to the Son, who acts 
in the. high character of the Dispenser of the divine 
mercies, and the great Restorer of the fallen race 
of men. Particularly when approaching to God in 
solemn acts of devotion, such as we are at this day 
to perform, let gratitude be alive and ardent in our 
heart. The coiomemoration of our Saviour's ileath 
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is in a high degree suited to awaken every emotion 
of tenderness and love. It brings before us, under 
one view, all the obligations which we lie under to 
this great benefactor of mankind. When just ready 
to suffer for our sake, be instituted this holy sacra- 
ment, and said. Do this in remembrance of me. ^ 
Whom, O blessed JesusWshall we ever remember, 
if we are capable of forgetting Theff? Thee, to 
whom we owe the forgiveness of sin, and the restor. 
ation of divine favour ; our victory over death, and 
our hope of life eternal! Thou hast enlarged our 
views beyond these territories of disorders and dark- 
ness. Thou hast discovered to us the city of the 
living God. Thou settest open the gates of that new 
Jerusalem ; and leadest us into the|Mz/A of life. Tliou 
from age to age gatherest out of eoery nation, and 
kindred, and people, that multitude which stand before 
the throne. Thou bring^t them out qf great tribula^ 
tion. Thine are the white robes with which they are 
invested ; thine, the palms which they bear ; and by 
Thee they are placed under the light of the divine 
countenance for ever. 
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